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PREFACE 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  the  subject  most  interesting 
to  human  nature  is  human  life  itself,  and  in  this 
story  of  her  experiences  Miss  lyongbottom  has  given 
us  an  aspect  of  life  that  to  most  of  her  readers  will  be 
entirely  new.  It  is  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  what  it 
feels  like  to  sail  the  high  seas  deprived  of  one  of  the  main 
essentials  for  steering  a  successful  course.  In  a  similar 
situation  Milton  complained  of  cloud  and  ever-during 
dark,"  declared  himself  as  "  cut  off  from  the  cheerful 
ways  of  men,  and  instead  of  the  universal  book  of  know- 
ledge fair,  presented  with  a  universal  blank." 

To  those  who  have  formed  their  conception  of  the  life 
of  the  non-sighted  upon  this  model,  the  book  before  us 
will  come  as  something  of  a  revelation.  It  constitutes  a 
monument  to  the  powers  of  man's  unconquerable  soul, 
to  rise  superior  to  adverse  conditions  and  live  with  zest 
and  satisfaction  a  life,  that  to  many,  would  seem  nothing 
but  an  ample  justification  for  sullen  complaint.  A 
discontented  sighted  reader  will  find  in  these  pages  a 
tonic  of  rare  value,  and  will  rise  from  perusal  ashamed 
of  his  peevish  discontent  and  with  a  high  resolve  to  make 
the  most  of  his  life  with  the  powers  and  opportunities  at 
his  command. 

No  one  who  has  met  Miss  Longbottom  would  suppose 
\that  she  was  running  her  race  under  the  disadvantage  of 
an  overwhelming  handicap.  She  gives  no  suggestion 
of  being  cut  off  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men,"  or  of 
having  nothing  to  study  but  a  universal  blank  " — ^far 
from  it. 
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She  is  herself  an  ever-flowing  fount  of  optimism  and  as 
for  a  blank  mind,  the  pages  that  follow  will  leave  a  very 
different  impression.  The  book  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  sighted  and  the  non-sighted  alike.  Those  who 
have  vision  will  find  their  field  of  sympathy  enlarged, 
while  the  non-sighted  will  be  stimulated  to  new  hope  by 
reading  of  the  splendid  achievement  of  one  of  themselves 
who  has  made  so  much  of  her  life. 

In  a  sense  other  than  that  intended  by  Browning, 
she  does  indeed  "  Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer,''  and 
may  the  vibrant  ring  of  that  defiance  of  defeat  find 
a  resounding  echo  in  many  a  desponding  heart. 

The  writer  of  a  preface  is  like  the  chairman  at  a  lecture, 
and  has  merely  to  introduce  the  lecturer  and  then  sit 
down  and  keep  quiet.  And  so  with  this  brief  foreword  I 
commend  the  volume  to  the  reading  public. 

Hugh  Percy  lyEONARD,  B.A. 
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INTRODUCTION 


WHAT  fun  it  must  be  to  write  all  about  one's  own 
life,  and  how  delightfully  simple,  too,  was  the 
thought  that  found  a  place  again  and  again 
in  my  mind  during  childhood  and  early  adolescence. 
All  one  had  to  do,  according  to  my  childish  belief,  was 
to  sit  at  a  table  with  the  necessary  writing  materials 
and  set  down  every  little  thing  one  chanced  to  remember. 

As  memory  happened  to  be  a  pretty  strong  point  with 
me  I  naturally  thought  the  writing  of  an  autobiography 
could  offer  no  difficulties  whatever. 

Children  are  generally  egotists  if  not  egoists  in  varying 
degrees,  but  these  words  find  no  place  in  their  vocabu- 
lary and  so  youth  goes  on  fondly  imagining  that  the 
whole  world  is  keenly  interested  in  its  own  small 
concerns.  Let  youth  retain  that  belief  as  long  as  it  can, 
Nature  will  teach  it  the  truth  in  her  own  good  time,  and 
this  all  the  more  effectively  if  older  and  wiser  folk  do 
not  seek  to  anticipate  the  lesson. 

To-day,  I  approach  my  task  with  mixed  feelings. 
None  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  has  been  lost,  indeed, 
I  have  kept,  and  shall,  I  hope,  continue  to  keep,  the 
spirit  of  Peter  Pan  safe  in  my  breast.  Without  that 
spirit  how  could  I  ever  hope  to  write  an  autobiography 
containing  even  the  germ  of  success  ? 
\  Whatever  the  years  may  or  may  not  have  taught  me, 
one  thing  is  clear,  it  is  not  enough  to  write  a  record  of 
facts,  for  these  alone,  no  matter  how  accurate,  make 
the  life  story  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  collection  of 
dry  bones.  To  give  the  story  life,  one  must  endeavour 
to  interpret  these  facts  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  would 
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be  interpreted  at  the  particular  period  of  life,  in  other 
words  the  art  of  writing  successful  autobigraphy  is  the 
art  of  recapturing  lost  emotions. 

It  is  this  knowledge  that  causes  me  to  entertain  the 
mixed  feeHng  to  which  I  previously  referred.  My  joy 
is  great  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  deep  solemnity 
about  that  joy  because  I  now  know  what  I  did  not  know 
as  a  child,  namely,  the  fact  that  with  the  pleasure  there 
is  also  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility. 

One  cannot  simply  seat  oneself  at  a  desk  with  writing 
materials  at  hand,  and  pen  just  what  one  remembers, 
one  must  select  these  facts  with  care,  make  sure  that 
each  has  been  perfectly  remembered,  use  the  pruning 
knife  well,  and  give  to  what  remains  the  living  fire  of 
emotion. 

The  reader  does  not  want  to  learn  about  every  trifling 
incident,  even  though  to  the  writer  these  trifles  may  be 
of  real  interest  and  importance,  for  to  love  all  that  the 
writer  loves,  the  reader  must  have  hved  the  very  life, 
thought  the  very  thoughts,  dreamed  the  very  dreams, 
experienced  the  very  emotions,  and  performed  the  very 
acts  of  the  writer. 

Do  not  tell  me  all/'  cries  the  reader — "  tell  me  only 
that  which  has  the  power  to  '  answer  my  cry,  and  say  we 
are  akin*/' 

This  it  is  that  makes  one  realise  the  foolishness  of 
believing  that  the  writing  of  an  autobiography  is 
deUghtfully  simple.  Very  seldom  is  it  simple  and  not 
always  deUghtful,  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of  another, 
yet  this,  the  would  be  autobiographer,  must  do  during 
the  whole  time  the  life  story  is  being  written. 

Again,  while  it  is  easy  to  repeat  the  old  famiUar 
lines  : 

Backward,  turn  backward,  oli  Time  in  your  flight. 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night." 
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It  is  quite  another  thing  to  turn  backwards  in  reality. 
It  is  long  before  one  conies  to  realise  this. 

I  can  remember  so  much  of  what  happened  in  my 
life/'  says  the  man  or  woman  with  a  good  memory, 

my  mind  goes  back  to  things  that  occurred  when  I 
could  not  have  been  more  than  two  years  old." 

So  saying,  the  said  man  or  woman  proceeds  to  relate 
various  happenings  of  the  long,  long  ago.  "  Just  so, 
my  child,''  interrupts  Mother  Memory,  "  but  now  leave 
off  discussing  facts  for  a  while,  and  tell  me  just  how  you 
felt  then,  and  what  you  thought.*' 

This,  the  human  being,  with  all  speed  proceeds  to  do> 
but  again  Mother  Memory  puts  in  a  word  and  now  her 
face  is  grave. 

You  have  spoken  in  all  simplicity  and  good  faith,'* 
she  says  tenderly,  yet  firmly,  "  but  you  are  wrong. 
Let  me  show  you  what  has  happened.  You  have  always 
had,  as  many  have  had  before  you,  and  others  will  have 
again,  a  powerful  creative  urge.  Now  that  urge  has 
led  you  to  take  the  facts  of  life  that  interested  you  most, 
and  used  them  as  materials  for  the  desired  creations. 
Then  followed  and  still  follows,  a  process  akin  to  knit- 
ting. You  make  use  of  the  materials  but  are  they  pre- 
served in  their  original  state  ?  No,  indeed,  you  no  more 
use  them  as  they  are  than  a  knitter  knits  with  raw 
cotton.  A  mysterious  preparing  and,  possibly,  refining 
process  takes  place,  and  then,  with  the  two  knitting 
needles,  knowledge  and  experience,  you  make  something 
^  which,  though  composed  of  the  identical  material,  is  a 
totally  different  product,  and  so,  when  you  say  glibly, 
*  thus  I  thought  and  felt '  you  are  more  often  wrong  than 
right,  because  you  have  confused  the  past  with  the 
present." 

After  this.  Mother  Memory  ruthlessly  unpicks  the 
stitches,  flashing  on  the  material  the  light  of  her  own 
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pure  soul.  That  light  dazzles  the  inward  eyes  of  even 
the  best  of  us,  and  blinds  for  a  time,  as  we  should  be 
bUnded  by  the  sun  were  we  to  venture  too  near,  but  the 
power  that  blinded  us  will,  if  we  but  wait,  restore  our 
vision  and  give  us  in  addition  a  glorious  gift  of  emotional, 
mental,  and  spiritual  sight,  calculated  to  help  us  in  all 
we  may  attempt  afterwards. 

In  this  autobiography  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
say  which  has  been  the  happiest  part  of  my  life,  because, 
to  be  quite  frank,  I  do  not  know.  Each  period  has 
brought  its  own  happiness,  which  I  have  taken  as  it 
came,  enjoyed  while  it  lasted,  and  afterwards  preserved 
as  a  memory  in  what  I  may  call  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  spiritual  lavender. 

One  often  hears  older  people  say  to  those  who  wished 
to  leave  childhood  behind,  and  grow  up  as  fast  as  they 
can,  'VMy  dear,  I  wish  I  were  a  child  again,  my  school- 
days were  the  happiest  time  of  my  life.''  But  were 
they  really  quite  so  happy  as  the  speaker  beUeves  ? 
Doubtless  they  had  their  own  joys  but  were  there  not 
also  sorrows  in  plenty  as  well  ?  Very  small  sorrows 
perhaps,  but  poignant  enough  while  they  lasted. 

Time,  it  may  be,  has  taken  away  the  memory  of  the 
sorrows,  leaving  the  joys  to  shine  out  like  the  brightest 
of  bright  stars,  or  perhaps  the  sorrows,  though  still 
remembered,  have  been  so  transformed  by  distance,  that 
they  no  longer  resemble  their  past  selves. 

As  we  grow  older  we  judge  these  things  not  so  much 
absolutely  as  relatively,  and  so  we  say  that  past  sorrows 
are  small. 

There  is  also  another  thing  to  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection. Out  of  sad  experiences  joy  may  sometimes 
-come,  because  the  divine  in  all  of  us  has  a  way  of  using 
everything  for  its  own  good  purpose.  This  frequently 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  unpleasant  experiences  are, 
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if  not  good  in  themselves,  heralds  of  good  to  come, 
although,  in  reality,  the  good  that  is  to  come  can  enter 
through  other  gates  than  that  of  sorrow  if  only  they 
are  open  wide  enough. 

For  my  own  part,  my  childhood  is  a  time  on  which  I 
can  look  back  with  delight,  for  it  was  of  a  singularly 
carefree  nature,  but  maturity  has  brought  its  own 
happiness,  and  I  have  learnt  to  be  in  love  with  life  in  all 
its  forms  and  phases.  So  to  my  young  readers  I  would 
say,  love  your  childhood  well,  enjoy  it,  and  learn  what 
it  has  to  teach.  If  you  do  so,  then  grown-up  life  will  not 
only  be  all  you  wish,  but  more  blessed  than  your  wildest 
dreams  can  suggest. 

To  those  no  longer  young  I  would  simply  say  this,  if 
your  childhood  was  what  you  say,  then  let  the  memory 
of  it  be  used  to  sweeten  and  rarify  maturity.  Do  not 
waste  the  precious  years  while  you  sigh  for  the  days 
that  are  no  more,  for  whatever  they  may  once  have  been, 
they  are  now  dead,  unless  they  give  life  to  the  days  that 
are  to  be. 

This  little  work  is  not  a  formal  presentation  of  my 
life's  history,  but  just  a  brief,  homely  sketch,  which  I 
shall  try  to  write  with  the  intimate  simplicity  I  should 
seek  to  use  if  every  reader  were  present  in  my  study. 

The  book  is,  as  its  title  states,  a  collection  of  Silver 
Bells  of  Memory. 

As  I  softly  ring  these  bells,  may  I  hope  that,  even  if 
^  their  message  as  a  whole  is  missed,  some  far  off  echo  may 
yet  be  heard. 

I  call  the  book  Silver  Bells  of  Memory  for  two 
reasons,  first  because  I  realise  that  for  those  of  us  who 
do  not  see  physically,  memory  is  bound  to  possess  a 
deep  significance  and  beauty  that  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
mystical.  Secondly,  because  the  song  which  has  this 
quotation  for  its  title  and  constantly  recurring  burden, 
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was  frequently  sung  to  me  during  my  childhood  by  a  very 
dear  friend,  while  busying  herself  about  her  household 
duties.  Even  now,  I  sometimes  Hke  to  sing  over  to 
myself  the  simple  refrain,  tenderly  recalhng  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  heard  it. 

Again,  I  have  not  limited  this  little  sketch  to  the  mere 
relating  of  my  life's  history,  but  have  sought  in  addition 
to  say  something  concerning  my  views  and  interests. 
This  I  do,  not  because  I  beUeve  the  views  and  interests 
to  be  in  themselves  unique,  but  rather  because  I  want 
my  autobiography  to  be  a  life  story  in  very  deed,  not  a 
mere  resurrecting  of  dry  bones. 

The  life  giving  force  can  only  come  by  my  seeking  to 
talk  intimately  with  my  readers  about  what  I  think,  and 
what  interests  me,  in  order  that  the  things  I  have  done 
may  possess  a  deeper  significance. 

In  addition  to  the  sketch  itself  I  venture  to  give  in 
the  Appendix,  and  occasionally  perhaps,  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  some  of  my  literary  creations,  or,  as  I  prefer 
to  describe  them,  my  thought  children. 

Should  this  book  prove  of  interest  to  even  a  few 
readers,  and  should  one  soul  feel  just  a  little  happier  for 
having  dipped  into  its  pages,  I  shall  be  delighted,  deeply 
grateful,  and  heartened  far  more  than  I  can  say. 

Eva  H.  lyONGBOTTOM. 

28th  April,  1932. 
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DEDICATION 


Y  Dedication  is  a  five-fold  one,  for  I  present 
this  volume  as  an  affectionate  offering  : 


(1)  To  my  dear  mother  whose  tender  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  cannot  be  described.  Without  her 
affectionate  care  this  work  would  never  have  been 
possible,  for  I  owe  so  very,  very  much  to  her  kind- 
ness.   As  the  old  song  has  feelingly  expressed  it, 

**  Like  a  candle  that's  set  in  the  window  at  night. 

Her  fond  love  has  cheered  me  and  guided  me  right." 

She  has  loved  and  tended  me  well,  in  sickness  and  in 
iealth.  Her  fingers  and  brain  have  toiled  and  still  toil, 
early  and  late  for  me.  She  has  constantly  and  ungrudg- 
ingly made  sacrifices  in  order  that  my  life  and  indeed  the 
lives  of  many  others,  might  be  made  as  happy  as  possible 
by  means  of  the  thousand  little  delights  that  contribute 
so  powerfully  to  the  zest  for  life. 

(2)  To  my  equally  dear  father  who,  though  now 
long  deceased,  can  (I  like  to  think)  still  see,  hear,  feel, 
and  know,  all  that  my  heart  would  tell  him,  were  he 
physically  present. 

What  shall  I  say  of  him  now  ?  Like  mother,  he  has 
always  been  tenderly  devoted  and  self-sacrificing,  ever 
desirous  to  make  and  keep  me  happy.  Although  he 
-could  not  arrange  as  mother  so  often  did  to  read  aloud  to 
me  for  hours  at  a  time  during  my  student  days,  yet  he 
shared  my  plans  and  interests,  for  it  was  always  a  joy 
when  he  returned  from  work,  to  tell  him  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  I  had  been  occupied  during  his  absence. 
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My  education  was,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  course  o£ 
this  volume,  largely  the  result  of  constant  and  unflagging 
self-tuition,  but  this  would  not  have  been  possible  had 
my  dear  parents  not  denied  themselves  many  a  little 
pleasure  that  I  might  have  the  necessary  books.  The 
outlay  was  no  trifling  one,  for  many  books  that  (in 
letterpress)  can  be  bought  quite  cheaply,  are  costly  in 
the  extreme  when  purchased  in  Braille. 

lyike  mother,  father  entertained  high  hopes  and 
ambitions  for  me,  a  fact  that  explains  my  own  ideas,  for 
though  I  always  had  strong  inborn  desires,  these  might 
not  have  been  able  to  live,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,'' 
nearly  so  well  had  home  influences  opposed  instead  of 
encouraging.  Whatever  may  happen  in  later  life,  it  is  to 
the  home  that  one  should  be  able  to  look  for  assistance 
at  the  birth  of  an  idea.  My  life  was  also  much  enriched 
by  dear  father's  merry  chaff,  for  he  had  a  delightful 
sense  of  humour.  He  appreciated  a  joke  and  dearly 
loved  to  make  one. 

Mother,  too,  has  a  lively  sense  of  fun,  and  in  her 
younger  days  was,  I  believe,  a  regular  mimic. 

(3)  To  my  relatives  and  friends,  living  and  dead,  or,, 
shall  I  say  to  those  who  live  here  in  this  physical  world, 
and  the  others  who  have  passed  through  the  slight 
transition  called  Death,  and  modulated  beyond,  where 
they  continue  to  train  their  own  souls,  and  serve  those 
whom  they  love  ? 

To  dedicate  my  work  to  each  one  individually  would  be 
an  impossible  task,  for  I  have  had  so  much  love  showered 
upon  me,  in  my  life,  how  then  could  I  speak  of  everyone 
who  has  made  his  or  her  contribution?  The  mere 
mentioning  of  names  would  amplify  this  book  unduly. 

(4)  To  one  particular  friend,  Mr.  Hugh  Percy 
lyeonard,  whose  gracious  comradeship  accompanies  me, 
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like  a  kindly  liglit,  along  the  path  of  self-realization, 
lyong  may  we  both  be  spared  to  enjoy  that  sense  of 
comradeship  and  continue  to  discuss  the  many  subjects 
that  yield  us  mutual  delight. 

(5)  To  readers  in  general,  those  who  may  know 
something  of  me,  but  whom  I  have  never  met,  and  those 
others  to  whom  I  am  but  a  name.  My  loving  thought 
vibrations  go  to  all.  May  this  book  be  the  humble 
means  of  carrying  them  where  I  would  have  them  go  to 
reach  the  young,  the  old,  the  happy,  the  sad,  the 
healthy,  the  handicapped,  the  studious,  the  unlettered, 
the  befriended  ones,  the  friendless,  those  to  whom  God 
means  everything,  and  those  who  stretch  out  their 
tentative  hands  to  find  Him,  all,  in  fact  who  live,  move, 
and  have  their  being. 
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B 


MKMORY.— A  RHAPSODY. 

Thou  priestess  from  the  realms  divine, 
I  bring  my  tribute  to  thy  shrine  ; 
'Tis  but  a  wandering  minstrel's  lay, 
Yet  I  would  humbly  kneel  and  pray 
That  thou  wilt  deign  my  song  to  hear  ; 
The  music  of  a  heart  sincere. 

O  memory  dear,  thy  mystic  charm 

Shall  reign  through  years  of  stress  and  calm  ; 

This  heart  of  mine  its  voice  shall  raise. 

My  soul  thy  glorious  name  shall  praise  ; 

My  love  for  thee  will  never  fade 

Till  I  within  the  grave  am  laid. 

'Tis  sweet  to  feel  thy  magic  spell ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  list  while  thou  dost  tell  \ 

Some  story  of  my  early  years. 

Of  childish  hopes,  of  childish  fears  ; 

A  memoir  of  the  days  of  old. 

Recorded  in  thy  book  of  gold. 

O  noble  memory,  this  I  know. 
No  tongue  or  pen  thy  charm  can  show 
So  now  I'll  cease  to  sing  my  strains, 
But  while  fair  life  within  me  reigns. 
My  fervent  prayer  for  aye  shall  be. 
May  God's  best  blessings  rest  on  thee." 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Famii^y  Chapter  " 

CONCERNING  my  ancestors  I  can  give  but  little 
information.  My  paternal  grandparents  died 
long  before  my  birth,  and  though  both  maternal 
grandparents  were  living  when  I  was  born,  it  is  only  of 
my  grandmother  that  I  can  speak  with  anything  like  a 
clear  recollection,  my  grandfather  dying  when  I  was 
about  three  years  old.  My  paternal  grandfather  was  by 
trade  a  market  gardener.  Although  successful  in  his 
work  his  health  was  not  of  a  robust  order,  and  so,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  he  considered  it  best  to  retire.  From 
him,  probably,  I  inherit  my  love  of  nature,  for  I  have  a 
great  affection  for  flowers. 

Of  my  grandmother  I  know  little.  Father  has  often 
spoken  of  her,  but  all  I  can  remember  is  that  I  was  given 
my  name,  Hannah,  in  memory  of  her,  that  she  was 
universally  beloved,  and  that  she  possessed  a  soprano 
voice  which,  though  untrained,  was  delightful.  Father, 
also,  possessed  a  voice  of  considerable  richness  and  power, 
bjit  he,  like  his  mother,  was  unable  to  have  the  training, 
that  might  have  made  him  go  far  afield.  Father  has 
often  told  me  how  dearly  his  mother  Uked  him  to  sit  next 
to  her  in  church,  that  he  might  join  her  in  singing  the 
hymns  and  Psalms,  but,  like  many  other  boys,  he  did  not 
always  share  his  mother's  lofty  enthusiasm  for  devotional 
meetings. 

My  grandparents  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  Of  the  remainder,  two  (my  father  and  one  of 
his  sisters)  lived  to  be  over  sixty  years  old,  while  the 
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surviving  sister  is  close  on  eighty,  and  still  possesses  a 
sound  heart  that  many  a  younger  woman  might  envy. 

My  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Frederick  Bartle,  was 
born  in  lyondon.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became 
organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brighton.  Most  of  his  Ufe, 
however,  was  spent  in  Harrogate,  where  he  held 
important  organ  appointments,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  post  of  organist  of  St.  Mary's  Parish  Church.  He 
had,  in  addition,  a  large  teaching  connection,  giving 
lessons  in  organ  pla>dng,  pianoforte  playing,  theory  and 
singing.  His  knowledge  of  orchestration,  too,  was 
remarkable,  and  it  was  considered  that  no  one  for  miles 
around  could  tune  bells  as  he  could.  In  his  day,  of 
course,  gramophones  and  wireless  sets  were  luxuries  of 
which  no  one  even  dreamed,  consequently,  he  could 
augment  his  income  considerably  by  accepting  engage- 
ments to  play  at  balls,  given  at  the  leading  hotels  in  the 
height  of  the  season.  But  even  here  his  activities  did  not 
cease,  for  he  was  headmaster  of  St.  Mary's  Church  School, 
Grandma  being  headmistress  of  the  girls'  department. 

Of  my  grandfather  I  have,  as  I  said  before,  only  a  faint 
recollection,  but  I  do  remember  having  seen  him  once, 
and  I  am  sure  that  had  he  lived,  I  should  have  learned  to 
love  him  as  he  was  loved  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him. 

My  maternal  grandmamma  was  born  at  Macclesfield, 
Cheshire.  Her  name  prior  to  marriage  being  Eliza  Hood. 
(Her  stepsister  married  the  late  Mr.  Christopher 
Bradshaw,  of  Bradshaw's  Guide  fame.)  In  youth  her 
health  gave  considerable  cause  for  anxiety  and  even  when 
she  went  to  college  for  training  as  a  teacher,  much  of  her 
studying  had  to  be  done  while  in  a  reclining  position. 
Her  strength  was  never  great,  but  she  possessed  sound, 
practical  common-sense,  and  managed,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  that  beset  her,  to  bring  up  a  family  of  sixteen 
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cliildren,  ten  of  whom  lived  to  attain  full  maturity.  It 
was  only  during  the  early  days  of  family  life  that  she  had 
any  outside  help  with  the  children  as  they  grew  up,  the 
elder  girls  became  little  mothers  to  the  younger  children 
of  both  sexes.  As  mother  came  in  the  middle  she  early 
acquired  no  small  degree  of  experience  in  practical 
mothercraft,  taking  entire  charge  of  one  baby  before  she 
reached  the  age  of  twelve,  as  well  as  assisting  with 
several  others.  But  to  return  to  Grandma.  Although, 
with  her,  the  daily  duties  attached  to  family  and  school 
life  were  always  first,  she  never  once  limited  her  activities 
to  these  for  she  took  no  small  part  in  the  intellectual  and 
social  work  of  the  town.  In  times  of  sickness  and  other 
troubles  all  were  eager  to  obtain  her  advice  and 
assistance.  She  was  an  excellent  nurse,  and  everyone  in 
need  found  in  her  a  wise  and  sympathetic  friend. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  her  work  in  this  connection 
wa«^  the  splendid  way  in  which  she  helped  others  to  help 
themselves.  Where  it  was  necessary  that  a  thing  should 
be  done  for  tho^^e  in  need,  she  did  it,  but  whenever 
possible  she  taught  everyone  the  glorious  art  of  self-help. 
Many  are  the  families  who  lived  to  bless  her  for  all  she 
did  to  render  them  industrious  and  economical. 

My  own  recollections  of  her  are  clear,  but  I  saw  very 
little  of  her  after  I  was  twelve,  for  though  she  did  not  die 
until  three  years  after  I  attained  my  majority,  we  lived 
far  from  the  North,  and  so,  as  the  years  went  by,  our  visits 
became  infrequent.  Grandma  gave  up  her  home  while  I 
was  yet  a  small  child,  but  remained  in  Harrogate,  residing 
vAth  a  married  son,  and  assisting  his  wife  to  bring  up  the 
four  little  ones.  She  lived  to  be  eighty-one  years  of  age, 
and  only  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  did  her  health 
begin  to  decline.  Even  then,  she  did  not  require  the 
ministrations  of  others,  until  just  before  the  end.  Her 
actual  confinement  to  bed  was  of  very  brief  duration. 
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Her  soul  was  gentle  and  pure,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
wherever  she  may  be  now,  she  continues  to  help  others 
as  she  helped  them  here. 

Of  my  parents  I  must  ever  think  and  speak  with 
affection.  My  father  was  generous,  and,  even  in  youth, 
had  a  strong  affection  for  animals,  but,  from  what  he  has 
told  me,  he  was  a  typical  bo}^  with  a  boy's  healthy  love 
of  mischief.  Like  myself,  he  was  born  at  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  and,  though  we  left  the  North  long  before  his 
death,  he  remained  in  many  respects  a  typical  Yorkshire- 
man  to  the  last.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of  humour,  which, 
as  with  most  North  Countrymen,  often  took  the  guise  of 
seriousness.  His  friends  were  many,  for  all  who  knew 
him  found  in  him  a  man  of  sterling  quahties.  At  his 
death,  the  manager  of  the  firm  for  which  he  worked 
wrote  a  beautiful  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
passing  of  such  a  man  left  a  gap  none  could  fill.  The 
letter  touched  us  deeply  and  we  still  preserve  it  as  a 
testimony  of  his  noble  work.  Children  simply  adored 
him  and  even  when  he  had  reached  middle  life,  were 
always  happiest  when  he  shared  their  games  and  made 
toys  that  were  the  delight  of  all  who  received  them. 

Those  in  need  f oimd  in  him  a  ready  helper,  so  far  as  his 
very  limited  means  would  allow,  and  hospitality  was  a 
strong  point  with  him,  for  he  would  give  his  guests 
nothing  but  the  very  best  it  lay  in  his  power  to  offer. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  men  that  could 
possibly  be  met,  and  into  the  things  he  made,  he 
succeeded  in  putting  much  of  his  own  capacity  for 
strength  and  endurance.  Your  husband  intended 
ever3rthing  he  did  to  last,  a  thing  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  say  of  ever>^body,''  remarked  a  visitor  in  the  course  of 
a  conservation  with  mother  soon  after  father's  death. 
How  well  we  imderstand  and  appreciate  the  truth  of  such 
a  statement,  and  how  gladly  do  our  willing  hearts 
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"  Take  up  the  strain  and  send  the  echo  back  again/' 

Concerning  darling  mother  I  shall  have  very,  very 
much  to  say  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  but  even  when 
I  have  said  all,  it  will  not  be  a  tithe  of  what  she  deserves, 
probably  the  best  thing  of  all  that  my  feeble  pen  can 
say  is  that  she  will  remain  to  her  dying  day,  a 
perfect,  practical  lover,  for  though  much  more  could  be 
written  by  way  of  supplying  graphic  details,  it  is  doubtful 
if  one  could  sum  up  her  many  virtues  more  thoroughly 
and  accurately.  She  has  always  been  a  helpmate  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  whether  in  the  capacity  of  wife, 
mother,  relative,  friend  or  kindly  ministrant  to  a 
stranger  requiring  help  and  sympathy.  Everyone  in 
difficulty  comes  to  her  with  his,  or  her,  troubles,  small  or 
great  and  never  is  she  known  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  She 
has  helped  many,  and  helps  them  still,  but  this  at  great 
personal  suffering,  for  she  has  a  way  of  so  thoroughly 
identifying  herself  with  the  lives  of  those  around  her,  or 
even  those  with  whom  she  comes  into  slight  contact,  that 
she  cannot  throw  things  off  as  lightly  and  easily  as  some 
o|  us  could  under  similar  circumstances. 

One  realises  more  and  more  every  day  that  to  possess, 
as  she  possesses,  a  glorious  capacity  for  helpfulness,  as 
strong  perhaps  as  Elisha's  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
Elijah,  brings  with  it  an  equally  great  capacity  for 
suffering,  and  so,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
only  the  soul  that  matches  her  own  in  bravery  would  wish 
to  lead  the  life  she  leads. 

When  she  herself  reads  this  she  will  tell  me  I  greatly 
exaggerate,  because  there  have  been  so  many  happy 
hours  in  her  life.  This  is  true,  of  course,  in  a  very  deep 
sense,  for  where  there  is  a  true  unselfishness  of  the  kind 
she  possesses,  that  unselfishness  must  lead  in  the  long  run 
to  happiness  of  a  pure  and  perfect  order.  But  though 
mother  has  had  the  roses  of  affection  showered  upon  her. 
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life  has  given  her  more  thorns  than  she  deserves.  For 
this  reason  I  write  of  her  now  with  infinite  love  and 
tenderness,  because  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  make  up 
for  some  of  those  thorns  and  heal  the  wounds  with  my 
kisses. 

Of  myself  what  shall  I  say  ?  It  is  unusual,  I  know,  to 
say  anything  at  all  of  oneself  in  such  a  chapter,  as  one 
must  go  on  doing  so  throughout  the  book,  and  yet,  I  have 
called  this  a  Family  Chapter,''  and  I  am  part  of  the 
family,  so  why  not  close  with  a  slight  reference  to  myself 
by  way  of  completion  ? 

Again,  most  of  you  have  never  seen  me. 

Now  the  best  of  all  possible  substitutes  for  a  personal 
meeting  is  one's  portrait.  This  of  course,  can  be 
pictorially  represented,  but  where  is  the  real  breath  of 
life  without  a  few  words  to  assist  ?  And  so  I  give  here  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  myself. 

Many  of  my  most  intimate  friends  describe  me  as 
little,  in  the  sweet  endearing  way  in  which  it  is  used  by 
the  French  and  Germans,  etc.,  but  it  is  fairly  true,  in  fact, 
for  I  am  by  no  means  tall,  a  little  below  middle  height 
would,  perhaps,  describe  me  best,  my  skin  is  fair,  as  was 
my  hair  once,  but  it  tends  to  grow  a  little  darker  with 
the  advancing  years.  I  am  decidedly  on  the  stout  side. 
Of  myself  I  generally  say  that  I  am  rather  a  good 
concrete  example  of  the  saying,  Laugh  and  grow  fat." 
Though  developed  as  regards  figure,  my  hands,  feet  and 
face  are  on  the  small  side,  my  ears,  indeed,  might  well 
have  been  owned  by  Peter  Pan  for  they  never  seemed  to 
have  matured  in  size.  Strangely  enough,  although 
during  childhood  and  adolescence  many  people  thought 
me  older  than  my  years,  those  who  come  to  know  me  as  I 
grow  older  incline  to  the  reverse  opinion.  The  same  is 
true  of  my  own  feelings  regarding  the  matter.  At  twelve, 
I  am  quite  sure  I  felt  thirty,  but  now,  at  my  present  age. 
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I  feel  in  many  ways  as  though  my  adolescence  had  not 
come  to  an  end.  This  change  of  attitude  has  helped  me 
to  view  with  sympathetic  tolerance,  many  things  that 
in  youth  I  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  stupid. 
^  My  great  fondness  for  anything  requiring  mental  study 
and  concentration  gives  my  face  a  rather  serious  expres- 
sion as  a  general  rule,  particularly  when  I  imagine  myself 
to  be  alone  or  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  a  chance 
phrase  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  sets  my  thoughts 
on  a  pilgrimage  through  a  world  of  their  own,  a  world 
invisible  save  to  those  who  view  me  by  means  of  mental 
vision,  but  reality  personified  as  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned.  I^et  no  one  imagine  from  this  that  I  live 
entirely  in  a  species  of  self-created  world,  cut  off  from 
the  rich  personal  associations  that  alone  can  make  life 
the  practical  reality  it  ought  to  be.  All  the  same,  I  have 
a  world  of  my  own,  and  a  delightful  world  it  is,  too,  far 
more  dehghtful  than  even  the  most  sympathetic  of  you 
can  possibly  understand. 

But  for  all  my  serious  views  and  tendencies  I  am  by 
no  means  devoid  of  a  love  of  fun,  and  can,  when  occasion 
seems  to  me  to  call  for  it,  smile  happily  and  laugh  as 
heartily  as  any  of  my  friends.    There  are  some  friends 


Note. — When  the  lines  were  written  concerning  father's  one 
surviving  sister,  such  an  event  as  her  death  had  never  been 
anticipated,  but  she  passed  from  this  physical  world  on  May  4th, 
1932  (three  days  afterwards.)  Her  health  had  been  declining  for 
some  months,  and  we  realised,  that,  at  her  advanced  age,  full 
resumption  of  her  customary  activities  could  scarcely  be 
expected,  all  the  same  we  believed  her  strong  heart  and  good 
constitution  would  help  to  preserve  her  life  a  few  more  years. 
But  in  less  than  half-an-hour  after  I  had  penned  the  lines  to  which 
this  note  refers,  the  fatal  telegram  arrived  summoning  us  to  her 
bedside.  She  was  only  semi-conscious  when  we  reached  her 
Worcestershire  home,  but  recognised  us,  and  though,  to  those  who 
loved  her,  the  struggle  between  two  worlds  regarding  the  prior 
claim  of  each  was  only  too  plainly  visible,  that  struggle  passed, 
and  left  her  beautifully  calm.  Her  end  might  well  be  described 
in  the  words  of  her  favourite  hymn,  "  Peace,  perfect  peace." 
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whose  very  presence  makes  me  want  to  smile  continually, 
even  though  the  things  they  say  may  contain  Uttle  to 
raise  a  smile,  it  is  just  a  question  of  the  thought 
vibrations  they  radiate.  Others  make  me  feel  quite 
serious,  again  on  account  of  their  thought  vibrations. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  clearest  general  view  of  myself  I  can 
give  at  the  present  stage,  and  so  let  me  hasten  on  to  tell 
you  something  of  my  early  life  in  the  North. 


CHAPTER  II 


My  First  Four  Years 

AIvTHOUGH  I  have  a  vague,  general  recollection 
of  certain  events  that  took  place  at  this  time, 
there  are,  naturally,  few  concrete  details  that  I 
can  supply.  For  this  chapter  I  must,  therefore,  call  upon 
others  to  help  me  by  putting  some  of  their  knowledge  at 
my  disposal. 

My  father  was  a  cabinet  maker  by  trade,  but  at  the 
time  of  my  birth,  in  the  year  1892,  he  was  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  the  cycle  trade  more  than  cabinet 
making  being  the  chief  object  of  his  attention.  Before 
j^y  birth  he  had  done  a  considerable  amount  of  cycling 
and  skating,  winning  in  all,  forty-eight  medals,  but  later 
he  gave  up  this  side  of  his  activities. 

My  birth  took  place  on  June  13th,  1892,  and,  according 
to  those  who  know,  I  came  into  the  world  with  my  eyes 
wide  open  to  the  beautiful  morning  light.  That  child 
wants  to  be  knowing,"  remarked  the  doctor  in 
attendance.  Whether  this  was  true  as  a  fact  or  not,  it 
was  undoubtedly  true  as  a  prediction  of  my  future 
attitude  towards  all  that  life  could  teach,  for  I  certainly 
did  want  to  be  knowing  and  I  want  to  go  on  knowing 
until  I  die.  Even  then  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  my  thirst  for  knowledge  will  stop,  for  there  will  be 
so  much  more  waiting  to  be  learned  and  so  many  shining 
ones  waiting  to  teach. 

But  my  desire  for  light  in  the  physical  sense  was  not 
long  to  be  gratified,  for  after  three  days  my  eyes  had  no 
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fiirtlier  power  of  vision.  Henceforth  it  was  to  mind  and 
spirit  that  I  must  look  for  light,  but  I  have  found  it 
within  these  reahns,  and  so  have  alwa3's  remained  happy 
and  contented. 

To  my  parents  and  relatives  the  fact  of  my  being 
sightless  must  have  been  a  terribly  severe  blow  at  first, 
but  love  and  bravery  of  spirit  helped  them  as  nothing 
else  can. 

If  that  child  were  mine,"  said  a  \isitor  to  mother, 
while  I  was  yet  a  baby,  "  I  should  sit  do^^Ti  and  cr>'  for 
hours."  ''And  pray,  what  good  would  that  be  to 
anyone  ?  "  was  mother's  practical  reply,  ''  It  is  no  time 
to  cry,  for  all  the  crying  in  the  world  will  not  alter 
matters,  it  is  a  time  to  think  what  can  be  done  for  her, 
and  then  do  it."  These  wise  words  of  my  dear  mother 
were  no  mere  precept,  for  she  practised  them  and  has 
always  continued  to  practice  what  she  preaches.  Never 
once  was  I  allowed  to  think  of  my  blindness  as  some- 
thing pathetic,  every  effort  was  made  to  give  me  the 
normal  life  of  other  children. 

I  must  have  been  about  seven  before  I  even  heard  the 
word  bUnd  mentioned,  and  even  then  I  was  long  in 
reahsing  that  it  appHed  to  myself,  for  I  well  remember 
wondering  what  queer  sort  of  specimen  a  bhnd  girl  could 
be.  It  took  some  httle  time  and  patience  before  a  play- 
mate some  three  or  four  years  my  senior  could  enlighten 
me. 

^Mother  tells  me  that  when  I  was  ven."  young  I  said  to 
her,  ''  \Miat  do  other  girls  mean  when  they  say 
'  Look  '  ?  "  You  cannot  look,"  she  answered,  for  you 
are  rather  a  difi'erent  little  girl  from  the  rest,"  and  that 
was  all  that  passed,  and  I  never  \'iewed  the  matter  in  any 
other  way.  I  was  a  different  Uttle  girl  to  be  sure,  but  it 
troubled  me  no  more  than  would  the  fact  that  /  wore  a 
pink  dress  while  some  friend  wore  a  blue  one.  The 
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difference  was  there,  but  was  one  of  the  many  facts  to  be 
learned,  nothing  more. 

Again,  mother  tells  me  that  as  a  baby  I  was  not  much 
given  to  tears,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  developed  an 
affection  for  them  later.  Cheerfulness  has  always  been 
my  watchword  and  will  be  to  the  end,  I  trust. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  I  showed  signs  of  becoming 
a  decided  little  chatterbox.  At  six  months  old  I  cotild 
say  mamma,  quite  clearly,  and  at  nine  months  papa 
was  added,  while  at  twelve  months  I  had  a  fair 
vocabulary  in  miniature.  It  was  at  this  time,  indeed, 
that  mother  taught  me  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
I  have  more  than  once  been  told  that  my  ability  to  say 
it  aroused  the  surprise  and  interest  of  many  in  the  town, 
including  the  then  Mayor  of  Halifax.  Certain  people  who 
came  to  know  me  in  later  life  have  tried  to  question  the 
truth  of  this,  declaring  such  repetition  to  be  physio- 
logically impossible  before  the  age  of  two,  but  mother 
tells  me  that,  physiologically  impossible  or  not,  the  thing 
happened,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  be  said.  Of  one  thing 
I  am  positive,  neither  mother  nor  father  were  of  those 
who  go  about  the  world  inventing  wonderful  things  their 
children  are  supposed  to  have  done,  mother,  indeed,, 
would  be  more  likely  to  fly  to  the  other  extreme, 
suppressing  many  actual  happenings,  lest  others  might 
think  them  enthusiastic  and  egotistical  effusions  of 
a  fond  mother.  It  is  because  I  know  and  reaKse 
this  that  I  write  without  hesitation  of  the  incident  in 
question. 

Certainly,  I  did  then  and  have  done  ever  since,  my  full 
share  of  talking,  but  after  aU,  is  not  this  gift  ascribed  to 
all  members  of  my  sex,  seeing  or  non-seeing  ? 

lyong  silences,  unless  indeed  there  is  a  definite  purpose 
behind  them,  I  have  never  been  able  to  endure.  If  I 
cannot  obtain  a  sound  from  any  other  source,  I  simply 
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must  make  one.  How  this  influenced  my  life  later  on, 
^ill  be  told  in  its  proper  place. 

Not  only  did  I  like  to  talk,  but  would  give  others  no 
peace  iintil  they  talked  or  sang  to  me.  As  I  was  an  only 
child  this  naturally  kept  mother  and  father  busy,  it  was 
probably  the  fact  of  my  ha\ang  neither  brothers  nor 
sisters  that  made  me  desire  the  constant  attention  of 
grown-ups  even  when  quite  small,  for  I  usually  preferred 
sharing  their  interests  to  playing  with  those  of  my  own 
age.  They  don't  play  properly,"  I  would  say  to 
mother,  by  which  I  meant  to  indicate  that  while  I  played 
a  game  in  something  of  a  serious  manner,  my  Httle 
companions  regarded  it  as  mere  fun,  and  played 
accordingly.  I  did  not  lack  the  pla^-ful  spirit,  of  course, 
but  it  was  of  quite  a  different  quaHty  from  that  of  most 
other  children's  pla^-fulness. 

As  a  child  I  do  not  think  I  was  either  better  or  worse 
than  others.  I  was  just  a  healthy  child  with  a  healthy 
child's  love  of  mischief,  and  so  that  love  of  mischief  had 
to  have  its  way  with  me  sometimes,  exactly  as  it  does 
^ith  the  seeing  child,  although  in  my  case  there  were 
occasional  differences  in  the  outlets  found.  Mother  has 
often  said  since,  that  any  sUght  trouble  I  may  have  given 
in  childhood  arose,  not  from  innate  naughtiness,  but  from 
want  of  occupation.  More  than  once  has  she  declared 
that,  if  any  person  of  her  acquaintance  had  a  sightless 
child,  she  would  strongly  ad\4se  the  use  of  the  Braille 
Frame,  as  a  kind  of  kindergarten  toy  long  before  school 
age,  imless  a  really  marked  desire  to  play  in  the  usual 
manner  was  exhibited.  With  this  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment, for,  in  my  case  at  any  rate,  it  would  have  solved 
many  difficult  problems  that  arose  in  later  childhood. 

Relatives  and  friends  were  hberal  with  toys  but  I 
showed  Httle  desire  to  play  with  them  even  when  other 
children  were  there  to  share  in  the  games.   WTien  a  doll 
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was  presented  to  me  I  would  view  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  for  perhaps  a  few  brief  moments,  but 
never  for  long.  "  What  good  is  a  doll  ?  "  I  would  cry, 
' '  I  want  something  that  can  talk. ' '  Not  even  the  talking 
doll  solved  the  difficulty,  for  I  very  soon  grew  tired  of 
hearing  the  same  two  words  over  and  over  again,  and  as 
my  literal  mind  would  not  allow  me  to  pretend  that  it 
could  say  others  not  intended  by  the  makers,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  aside  the  dolls  and  find 
me  something  more  serious  to  do. 

Had  I  waited  twenty  years  things  might  have  been  a 
trifle  easier  for  all  concerned.  Then  the  large  number  of 
amusing  and  instructive  kindergarten  toys  could  have 
come  to  the  rescue. 

One  doll  (Violet  May  by  name)  was  a  solitary  exception 
to  the  rule,  and,  being  an  exception,  got  all  the  affection 
that  should  have  been  lavished  on  the  rest.  As  Violet 
*May  did  not  arrive  until  I  was  eight,  however,  her  story 
must  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 

It  was  only  when  I  grew  to  womanhood  that  I  learned 
to  appreciate  the  doll,  and  then  I  laughed  at  my  childish 
apathy. 

During  the  European  War  (1914-18)  my  former 
dishke  of  the  doll  was  brought  back  to  my  mind,  while 
the  Christmas  festivities  were  being  held  at  the 
Convalescent  Home,  Bristol.  This  home,  like  so  many 
others  had  been  converted  into  a  temporary  military 
hospital,  and  among  the  Christmas  celebrations  was  an 
evening  concert.  During  the  interval,  presents  were 
distributed  from  the  Christmas  tree.  The  soldiers  them- 
selves, received  useful  gifts,  but  the  visitors  and  concert 
artistes,  of  which  I  was  one,  were  given  something  merely 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  My  gift  happened  to  be  a  doll, 
and  so,  as  I  received  it,  childlike  memories  were  quick  to 
rush  back.    This  led  to  comparison  with  more  mature 
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emotions,  and  resulted,  a  few  days  later,  in  the  penning 
of  a  short  poem.  The  poem  I  give  now,  because  it  aptly 
describes  the  feelings  I  have  just  sought  to  put  into  prose^ 
I  include  it  as  a  study  of  psychology,  rather  than  as  a 
literary  specimen. 

TO  A  DOLL 

In  infancy,  no  love  had  I  for  thee  ; 
That  others  should  delight  with  thee  to  play 
Contentedly  throughout  the  livelong  day, 
And  lull  thee  to  repose  at  night,  to  me 
Was  strange  indeed.   Those  tender  charms  of  thine 
I  knew  not  then,  "  V^hy  fondle,"  I  would  cry, 
"  A  voiceless  doll  that  cannot  make  reply  ?  " 
But  now  a  clearer,  brighter  light  doth  shine 
Within  my  mind  ;  I  love  the  charms  I  failed 
To  note  in  childhood,  for  the  gentle  muse 
Hath  guided  me,  and  bade  me  strive  to  use 
The  poet's  vision.   Nothing  now  is  veiled 
From  my  rapt  gaze,  a  thousand  fairies  dwell 
With  thee,  and  o'er  the  children  cast  a  spell. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  apathetic  attitude  towards  things 
that  did  not  talk,  that  influenced  my  behaviour  and 
relationship  as  far  as  animals  were  concerned.  Certain 
it  is,  that  I  did  not  take  the  delight  in  animals  many  of 
my  non-seeing  friends  took  when  they  were  children. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  I  was  unkind  to 
animals,  far  from  it.  Cruelty  in  any  form,  whether  to 
animals  or  human  beings,  would  have  broken  my  heart. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  been  known  to  cry  bitterly  during 
childhood,  and  sometimes  even  to  faint,  merely  because 
an  animal  or  child  had  received  what  the  majority  of 
children  and  adults  would  probably  have  considered 
legitimate  correction. 

Again,  if  an  animal  came  to  me  of  its  own  accord,, 
while  I  never  consciously  repulsed  it,  no  responsive 
emotion  on  my  side  was  ever  evoked.  As  years  went  by 
my  attitude  changed  owing  to  my  study  of  natural 
history,  but  even  then  the  change  was  intellectual  rather 
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than  emotional.  Emotional  interest  did  not  come  until 
I  made  acquaintance  with  theosophical  teaching,  when 
the  idea  that  our  attitude  towards  animals  has  a  definite 
effect  on  their  evolution  took  a  powerful  hold  on  my 
rnind,  and  made  me  labour  towards  the  conscious 
cultivation  of  a  more  emotional  interest. 

But  the  greatest  help  in  this  connection  was  given  me 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  the  dedication. 
Mr.  lyconard  is  a  keen  naturalist,  of  wide  experience  and 
sympathy,  and  when  he  tells  me  of  animals  he  has  known, 
I  am  made  to  feel  their  kinship  with  humanity,  in  a  most 
wonderful  way.  It  is  just  this  peculiarity  of  my  own 
experience  that  has  made  me  most  eager  to  read  the  type 
of  book  that  many  animal  lovers  dislike,  namely,  the 
book  in  which  animals  are  made  to  talk,  for  it  has  helped 
me  to  love  and  sympathise  with  them  far  more  deeply 
whenever  I  have  been  able  to  regard  them  as  having  a 
^  certain  gift  of  language.  This,  of  course,  may  lead  to 
difficulties  when  one  comes  to  practical  problems  of 
animal  psychology,  but  if  one  can  learn  to  use  these  ideas 
for  emotional  purposes,  and  either  discard  them,  or 
modify  them  considerably,  where  psychology  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  probably  very  Kttle  harm  done,  and 
perhaps  none  at  all. 

The  toy  I  liked  best  in  those  days  was  a  small  musical 
box,  for  it  played  one  or  two  real  tunes,  so  there  was  no 
need  to  pretend  in  any  way.  To  be  sure  I  got  tired  of 
hearing  the  same  tunes  over  and  over  again,  but  they 
were  tunes  and  that  was  one  comfort. 

Music  was  probably  my  first  love,  and  though  that 
love  has  been  companioned  by  a  good  many  others,  there 
has  never  been  the  slightest  sign  of  waning  affection  for 

The  Divine  Art,'*  as  lyuther  appropriately  termed  it. 
Of  all  branches  of  music,  singing  was  the  one  I  loved 
best,  and  even  to-day  it  continues  to  hold  first  place.  My 

C 
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vocal  powers  manifested  early,  for  mother  has  often  told 
me  I  sang  before  I  walked,  and  ver^-  nearly  before  I 
talked. 

Well  do  I  remember  sitting  in  a  chair  swing  some- 
times, and  in  a  rocking  chair,  singing  to  my  heart's 
content  for  hours  together.  What  songs  I  sang  there  is 
no  knowing,  doubtless  they  were  fearful  and  wonderful 
creations  evolved  by  my  own  wee  brain. 

What  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Sharpe  would  have  made  of 
the  songs  had  he  Hstened,  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  perhaps 
they  might  have  been  a  pecuhar  kind  of  folk  melody  from 
elf  land,  w^ho  knows  ?  But  merely  to  sing  to  m3'Self  was 
not  enough,  I  desired  that  others  should  sing,  especiall}^ 
during  my  meals.  Perhaps  I  anticipated  the  musical 
luncheons,  teas,  and  even  dinners,  so  often  served  in 
restaurants  and  cafes  of  the  present  day.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  mother  says  I  frequently  taxed  her  resources  of 
song  to  the  utmost,  forcing  her  to  evolve  strange 
creations  of  her  own,  w^hich  she  fitted  to  familiar  times. 
The  time  I  remember  best  in  connection  with  this  period 
is  "  The  Toreador  Song  "  from  Carmen."  When,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  I  learned  what  it  actually  was  I  got  a 
none  too  pleasant  surprise,  for  the  words  with  which  I 
had  learnt  to  associate  it  were  of  a  far  more  peaceful 
nature. 

No  formal  lessons  were  attempted  then,  but  I  do 
remember  learning  to  count,  and,  while  every  other  form 
of  home  instruction  was  given  me  by  mother,  I  always 
associate  father  with  my  very  first  efforts  at  counting, 
although  mother  very  soon  carried  on  the  good  work. 

My  life  at  Halifax  was  very  happy,  but  though  I  have 
a  vivid  picture  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  can  remember  many 
people  who  were  associated  with  my  early  life,  there  was 
little,  if  anything  more  of  sufficient  note,  to  be  worth 
recording. 
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We  remained  at  Halifax  until  I  was  four-and-a-half, 
when  father  decided  to  give  up  business  and  work  for  a 
firm  in  Liverpool,  as  this  city  would  offer  far  better 
educational  facilities  than  could  be  had  in  our  native 
town,  where  there  was  neither  residential  institution,  nor 
suitable  day  centre. 

Mother  had  only  lived  at  Halifax  since  her  marriage, 
but  for  father  the  sacrifice  must  have  been  a  hard  one. 
He  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  same  town,  and  formed 
many  strong  friendships.  But  both  parents  were  ready 
to  put  my  good  and  happiness  far  before  their  own,  and 
so,  at  Christmas,  in  the  year  1896,  we  moved  to 
lyiverpool,  which  was  to  be  for  me  the  scene  of  new 
adventures  in  friendship  and  early  education. 

My  recollections  of  our  visit  to  two  aunts  who  at  that 
time  resided  in  Dewsbury,  were  quite  distinct,  for  we 
stayed  there  just  before  going  on  to  Liverpool,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  realised  we  were  leaving  HaUfax  for  good, 
until  we  actually  arrived  in  our  new  abode. 


CHAPTER  III 
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MY  next  four  years  were  far  more  interesting  and 
eventful,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say  that  I  can 
more  vividly  recall  the  events  of  that  period, 
for  it  may  often  happen  that  one's  baby  days  are  literally 
crowded  with  incidents,  and  that  these  will  tell  very 
definitely  on  one's  after  life,  but  it  is  one's  own  memories^ 
rather  than  those  of  others  that  one  takes  as  a  standard 
of  comparison. 

My  earhest  lyiverpool  friends  had  a  family  of  six 
children.  It  was  the  mother  of  these  children  who 
frequently  sang  the  song  I  have  used  as  a  title  for  the 
present  autobiography.  She  was  industrious,  cheerful 
and  kind,  ever  willing  to  play  second  mother  to  me  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  her  hands  must  have  been  quite 
full  enough  with  the  care  of  her  own  family.  The 
children,  themselves,  were  all  delightful  playmates,  who 
quickly  made  me  one  of  themselves,  inducing  me  to  share 
their  various  games.  The  eldest  of  the  family  was  a 
capable  little  girl  of  about  fourteen,  a  regular  mother  to 
us  all,  eager  to  bring  us  up  in  the  way  we  should  go, 
while  we,  for  the  most  part,  I  fear,  went  the  way  we 
should  not,  but  such  are  the  habits  of  youth  the  world 
over.  These  children,  together  with  another  friend  some 
years  my  senior,  were  my  constant  companions  during 
these  lyiverpool  years.  Their  affection  for  me  was  of  the 
enduring  type,  and  even  now,  though  we  do  not  actually 
correspond  with  any  degree  of  frequency,  memories 
are  sweet.  Do  you  say  that  they  lead  to  sentimentality  ? 
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Yes,  but  after  all,  what  would  the  world  be  like  were  we 
to  remove  all  traces  of  sentiment  ? 

The  false  kind  of  sentiment,  which  is  an  enemy  of  all 
progress,  we  must  ruthlessly  put  aside,  however  much  our 
hearts  may  be  broken  in  the  doing  of  it,  but  there  is 
another  kind,  fragrant  as  rosemary,  that  we  must  retain 
at  all  costs,  because  it  will  sweeten  and  enrich  life  and 
give  us  a  deeper  love  of  the  things  really  worth  while. 

My  fondness  for  games  increased  as  the  result  of  these 
youthful  companionships,  but  when  all  was  said  and 
done,  it  was  what  I  described  as  "  talking  games  that 
pleased  me  best.  Physical  activity  for  its  own  sake  made 
no  appeal  to  me,  yet  I  would  indulge  in  it  freely  if  some 
ulterior  motive  could  be  traced.  In  consequence  of  this, 
^  I  cared  little  for  such  games  as  touch,"  which,  to 
my  young  mind,  were  as  purposeless  as  they  could 
well  be. 

My  dramatic  instinct  was  very  strong,  and  whenever 
mother,  or  one  of  my  young  companions  read  a  story  I 
liked,  I  would  say  almost  immediately,  Now  let  us 
play  at  that,  shall  we  ?  In  such  cases,  playing  at  " 
a  story  did  not  involve  much  action,  it  was  a  kind  of 
re-narration  in  spoken  character,  not  unlike  a  very 
primitive  radio  play. 

At  no  time  did  I  ever  tire  of  having  stories  read,  and 
whenever  my  request  for  a  story  was  met  by  the  reply 
that  the  person  whom  I  had  asked  was  busy,  I  would  say 
in  very  decided  tones,  "  When  I  grow  up  to  be  a  lady,  I 
mean  to  have  someone  to  read  to  me  all  day  long." 
Mother  says,  she  devoutly  wishes  wireless  telephony  had 
been  invented  then,  for,  if  it  had,  I  might  have  got  some- 
thing like  the  thing  I  wanted  without  waiting  for  my 
"  growing  up  to  be  a  lady,"  as  I  called  it. 

Perhaps,  had  radio  been  an  accomplished  fact  then, 
mother  would  have  been  less  hindered  in  the  matter  of 
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household  duties,  for  she  could  have  gone  ahead  while  I 
listened.  The  school  broadcast  too,  would  have  been  a 
wonderful  source  of  help  as  I  grew  older. 

It  is  amusing  to  reflect  on  the  many  wonderful  things 
children  declare  they  will  do,  when  they  grow  up.  Very 
few  of  their  original  intentions  ever  become  accom- 
plished facts,  most  indeed,  have  ceased  to  be  desired 
long  before  then.  For  myself,  while  certain  childish 
ideas  and  wishes  have  died  the  natural  death  they 
deserve,  many  desires  have  become  accompUshed  facts, 
while  others  are  retained  as  hoped-for  joys,  to  become 
realities  in  a  future  that  may  be  either  immediate  or 
distant. 

Apart  from  the  feeble  attempts  I  made  to  convert 
stories  into  spoken  plays  in  miniature,  I  took  no  small 
interest  in  the  real  plays  got  up  by  my  young 
companions.  Sometimes  I  would  be  given  a  part  in  one 
of  these  plays,  but,  alas  !  I  was  never  allowed  to  retain 
such  a  part  for  long,  and  the  fault  in  every  case  lay 
entirely  at  my  own  door.  It  was  not  want  of  memory 
that  prevented  my  playing  a  part,  but  a  superfluity  of 
memory,  for  it  was  not  long  before  I  learned  other  parts 
as  well  as  my  own.  This,  of  course,  would  not  have 
mattered  in  the  least,  had  I  possessed  the  sense  to  keep 
quiet,  but  this,  apparently,  was  demanding  the  im- 
possible, for,  when  once  I  knew  a  part  I  wanted  to 
play  it. 

One  particular  play  I  w^ell  remember,  it  was  the  old 
favourite,  ''Cinderella."  The  part  of  Cinderella  had 
been  alloted  to  me,  and  this  I  soon  learned,  plus  the  fairy 
godmother's  part.  In  the  scene  in  which  Cinderella 
was  foimd  in  tears,  because  she  cannot  attend  the  ball,  I 
shed  some  decidedly  genuine  ones  that  might  have  melted 
the  hearts  of  even  the  proudest  of  proud  sisters,  but  it 
was  not  the  ball  over  which  I  wept,  it  was  the  mere  fact 
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that  I  could  not  play  the  additional  role  of  fairy 
godmother.    Rehearsal  was  held  up  badly  that  after- 
noon, and,  needless  to  say,  there  was  no  more  playing  of 
Cinderella,"  for  me. 

This  love  of  the  dramatic  has  never  left  me,  although 
it  has  had  to  be  sublimated  in  other  ways.  To  many 
readers  it  may  seem  that,  in  stating  my  love  of  plays, 
even  as  a  child  I  am  contradicting  myself  badly,  for  did  I 
not  say,  a  short  while  ago,  that  I  was  too  literal  to  care 
for  pretence  ?  There  certainly  does  appear  to  be  a 
peculiarly  contradictory  state  of  affairs  here,  and  I 
freely  own  that,  at  one  time,  I  too,  was  puzzled.  What 
possible  explanation  could  be  given  ?    I  wondered  ! 

If  we  go  into  the  analysis  of  my  mental  nature, 
however,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  the  position  is  far 
more  tenable  than  it  first  appears,  because  there  does 
exist  a  certain  amount  of  logic  behind  it,  even  though 
that  logic  is  of  a  peculiar  variety.  Most  children,  indeed, 
are  extremely  logical  in  their  own  little  way,  the  trouble 
is  that  they  appear  to  be  attracted  by  premises  of  which 
the  adult  mind  would  not  even  dream.  This  it  is  that 
makes  children  and  adults  part  company  so  often  in 
their  intellectual  and  emotional  life. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  pretend  nearly  so 
much  as  most  children,  indeed,  I  firmly  believe  that  my 
too  literal  mind  interpreted  many  of  the  purely  childish 
pretences  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  downright  lies. 

Acting,  however,  was  quite  a  different  matter.  When 
you  took  part  in  a  play,  dramatised  a  story  or  imperson- 
ated someone  you  knew  (as  I  so  often  did)  this,  according 
to  my  peculiar  method  of  reasoning,  was  no  pretence  at 
all,  you  did  not  pretend  to  be  such-and-such  a  person, 
you  just  became  her  or  him  by  a  mysterious  kind  of 
magic.  For  instance,  if  I  desired  to  impersonate  a 
friend,  I  never  once  used  the  word  pretend  in  connection 
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with  such  a  game,  my  invariable  preHminary  would  be. 

Now  /  am  going  to  be  Miss  X." 

In  those  days  I  was  considered  a  fairly  good  mimic, 
but  the  mimicry  was  quite  different  from  the  youthful 
schoolgirl  brand  for  it  did  not  end  with  a  mere  portrayal 
of  certain  superficial  characteristics.  In  so  far  as  such 
identification  was  possible,  I  tried  to  identify  myself  with 
those  I  represented,  and,  as  it  were,  get  into  the  soul  of 
them.  In  cases  like  this,  acting  was  a  really  serious 
business,  quite  in  accordance  with  my  mental  nature, 
and  not  the  contradiction  it  would  appear. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  I  received  my  prepara- 
tions for  the  pubUc  work  I  was  to  take  up  later.  In  the 
four-and-a-half  years  of  which  I  am  dealing  I  appeared 
at  quite  a  goodly  number  of  school  and  Band  of  Hope 
concerts,  reciting  at  most  of  these,  but  also  singing  at  a 
few.  One  song,  "The  Gift,''  I  well  remember  singing,  at 
the  age  of  seven.  A  momento  of  these  festivities  I  still 
possess,  namely,  a  copy  of  the  poetical  works  of  EUzabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  which  I  received  as  a  prize  just  before 
our  departure  from  Liverpool. 

My  reHgious  education  began  early,  hymns  were  sung 
and  Bible  stories  told  me  in  abundance,  but,  for  all  that, 
I  did  not  go  to  church  as  early  as  some  children  I  have 
known,  probably  I  would  be  about  six  when  I  went  for 
the  first  time,  and,  strangely  enough,  it  was  to  a  funeral, 
but  I  did  not  realise  this  until  some  years  later.  My 
sole  wonder  was,  why  we  should  go  to  church  at  all  in  the 
afternoon,  especially  as  it  was  not  Sunday.  At  the  time 
I  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  same  relatives  in  Dewsbury, 
of  whom  I  spoke  in  the  last  chapter.  The  experiment,  so 
far  as  my  behaviour  was  concerned,  appears  to  have  been 
successful,  and  so,  from  that  date  I  was  taken  to  church 
regularly.  All  this  I  relate,  because,  though  not  perhaps 
of  special  interest  in  itself,  an  incident  occurred,  in 
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connection  with  it,  that  was  destined  to  have  a  marked 
effect  on  one  of  my  earliest  literary  creations,  as  the  next 
chapter  will  show. 

Just  before  going  to  church,  one  of  my  aunts  had 
said,  very  seriously,  Now,  Eva,  you  must  be  a 
very  good  little  girl,  and  not  speak  a  word  in  church, 
because,  you  know,  if  you  are  at  all  talkative,  the  parson 
will  turn  you  out/'  This  was  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  kind  of  admonition  in  use  at  that  time,  when  adults 
desired  their  youthful  charges  to  behave  with  the 
requisite  solemnity  suitable  to  such  occasions,  but  upon 
my  serious  mind,  the  effect  seems  to  have  been  unusual. 
It  certainly  produced  the  model  behaviour  desired,  but 
in  addition,  it  apparently  gave  me  a  grossly  exaggerated 
and  distorted  view  of  the  powers  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  I 
must  have  thought  them  a  species  of  God,  and  a  very 
autocratic  one  at  that. 

Oh,  you  who  have  reached  years  of  discretion,  think 
twice  before  administering  advice  about  behaviour.  You 
never  know  what  effect  it  may  have  on  the  psychology 
of  the  young  child.  The  problem  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  children,  like  their  elders,  differ  one  from  another. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  rich  in  the  friendship  of  men, 
women  and  children,  but  in  childhood,  however  kind 
male  relatives  and  friends  might  be,  I  was  very  seldom  at 
ease  in  their  presence,  particularly  when  they  habitually 
spoke  or  sang  in  the  lower  register.  When  asked  why  I 
disliked  the  sound  of  such  voices,  I  would  reply  that 
their  owners  gave  me  the  feeling  of  being  always  cross 
with  someone.  Such  an  impression  may  appear  the 
height  of  foolishness,  but,  when  the  ear  is  super-sensitive, 
and  the  eye  has  no  power  to  re-assure  it,  the  wonder  will 
perhaps,  appear  less  great. 

There  was  one  story  in  connection  with  this  aspect  of 
my  psychological  make-up,  that  I  was  not  allowed  to 
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forget  for  a  long  time.  Once,  when  I  was  about  four 
years  old,  a  friend  asked  if  I  would  like  to  hear  him 
sing.  Being  a  lover  of  music,  my  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative.  This  friend  had  a  speaking  voice  that 
seldom  quitted  the  lower  regions,  but  I  had,  in  some 
measure,  become  accustomed  to  it.  This,  however,, 
was  not  the  case  with  his  singing  voice,  which  I  had 
never  previously  heard.  He  had  not  sung  above  a 
phrase  or  so  before  my  hps  began  to  quiver  and  a  very 
unhappy  expression  took  possession  of  my  face.  In 
reply  to  a  question  put  by  one  of  my  aunts,  I 
whispered,  Will  you  please  ask  Mr.  Senior  not  to  sing 
any  more?  "  My  aunt  said  nothing,  until  the  song 
was  ended,  but  Gertie,  Mr.  Senior's  daughter,  on  per- 
ceiving the  tears  welHng  up  in  my  eyes,  sang  with  him, 
in  an  attempt  to  drown  his  notes  with  her  own.  When 
the  song  was  finished,  Mr.  Senior  saw  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  immediately  inquired  as  to  the  cause.  My 
aunt  repHed  as  tactfully  as  she  could,  that  his  singing  had 
touched  me  deeply,  so  deeply,  that  I  wished  her  to  ask 
him  not  to  sing  any  more.  Well,  Baby,''  he  rephed, 
in  half -bantering,  half -serious  tones,  ''I'll  never  sing  to 
you  again."  "  Th-th-th-a-a-a-nk  you— Mr.  -S-S-Senior," 
I  sobbed. 

When  I  was  eighteen  we  met  again  on  the  North  Pier, 
Blackpool.  ''  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  friends  with  you 
he  remarked,  with  mock  gravity,  to  which  I  repUed, 
smihng  as  sweetly  as  I  could,  Oh  !  I  like  bass  singers 
now."  And  a  very  good  thing  too,"  he  answered,  with 
a  laugh. 

As  I  have  grown  older,  my  male  friends  have  contri- 
buted quite  a  goodly  share  to  my  happiness,  and  so, 
those  of  their  wives  and  sisters  who  happen  to  know  the 
above  story,  laughingly  tell  me  that,  since  I  grew  up,  I 
have  quite  atoned  for  my  former  shyness. 
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Education  in  the  formal  sense  did  not  begin  until  I  was 
seven,  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  mother  taught  me  many 
things  long  before  then.  From  her  I  learnt  a  fair  amount 
of  mental  arithmetic  and  poetry,  as  well  as  the  alphabet. 
In  teaching  the  alphabet  she  adopted  lines  very  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Duchess  of  York,  in  teaching 
Princess  Elizabeth.  Their  purposes,  in  so  doing,  were 
exactly  opposite,  for  while  the  Duchess  taught  the  alpha- 
bet, in  order  that  the  Princess  might  be  induced  to  sing, 
mother  taught  me  to  sing,  in  order  that  I  might  be  in- 
duced to  learn  the  alphabet.  For  this  purpose  she  used  a 
quaint  little  rhyme.  It  so  happened  that  the  rhythm 
demanded  the  letters  "  1,"  "  m,"  "  n,"  "  o,"  "  p,"  to  be 
twice  repeated,  and  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  dis- 
sociate the  alphabet  from  its  tune,  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  I  was  made  to  realise  the  fact  that  these 
letters  are  not  thus  repeated. 

First  impressions,  indeed,  have  always  gone  a  long  way 
with  me,  and  so,  realising  that  I  could  not  be  put  off,  as 
are  some  children,  with  the  hurried  answers  the  busy 
parents  are  wont  to  give  on  occasions,  mother  earlier 
acquired  the  habit  of  keeping  a  dictionary  and  other 
reference  books  by  her,  while  she  worked.  It  would  be  a 
decided  revelation  to  many,  could  they  see  most  of  these 
books  now,  for  though  they  are  not  marred  by  torn  or 
missing  pages,  neither  have  the  pages  been  dog-eared, 
the  backs  of  them  show  that  they  have  occasionally 
been  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  blacklead 
brush  than  was  quite  good  for  them.  This  was  not 
because  of  any  carelessness  on  mother's  part,  for,  like 
myself,  she  would  never  wantonly  mishandle  a  book, 
but,  after  all,  when  a  busy  housewife  who  can  afford 
neither  maid  nor  governess,  attempts  both  roles  herself, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  what  other  result  is 
possible  ? 
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Do  I  hear  someone  suggest  that  I  might  have  been  told 
to  run  away  and  play,  as  mother  was  busy,  and  she  would 
explain,  afterwards,  when  the  work  was  done  ?  Well, 
all  I  can  say  is,  if  you  have  a  very  inquisitive  little  girl 
not  yet  seven  years  old,  with  an  almost  too  active  mind, 
and  a  not  too  active  body,  try  the  Uttle  plan  you  suggest 
and  see  how  it  works.  If  such  a  child  has  been  trained  in 
the  sound  principles  of  obedience  she  vnll  doubtless  run 
away  and  pla^' ,  when  bidden,  but  the  trouble  is,  that  her 
game  will  be  more  than  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a  fan- 
tastic method  of  deaUng  ^ith  the  very  problem 
concerning  which  she  sought  your  advice,  and  where  this 
is  the  case,  the  fantasy  will  take  a  strong  hold  on  her 
mentality,  so  strong,  indeed,  as  to  become  almost  real. 
When  this  happens,  the  mother,  who,  having  leisure, 
attempts  the  true  explanation,  will  find  the  dislodging  of 
such  a  fantasy  anything  but  a  game,  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases  it  will  prove  an  extremely  heart- 
breaking reality.  Mother  was,  therefore,  wise  to  do  as 
she  did. 

Some  of  my  companions  also  helped  me  a  good  deal  at 
this  time,  for  many  brought  their  school  tasks  to  our 
house  and  made  me  learn  them,  too.  In  this  way  I 
received  my  first  introduction  to  scripture  and  spelling, 
besides  learning  most  of  my  multipHcation  tables. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  to  say  one's  tables  in 
a  monotonous  manner,  or  intone  them  something  like 
this  : — sol,  sol,  la,  sol,  etc.  This  method  was  noisy  in 
the  extreme,  but  it  had  one  advantage,  it  helped  one  to 
learn  rh3rthmically,  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
rhythm  is  an  excellent  aid  to  memory. 

Some  of  my  playmates  had,  before  coming  to  Liverpool 
resided  in  Birmingham,  and  there  attended  a  school 
where  a  resourceful  teacher  had  hit  on  the  happy  idea  of 
teaching  children  their  tables  to  the  time  of    Ye  Banks 
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and  Braes/'  It  was  to  this  tune  that  I  too  learnt  to 
sing  them.  All  this  time  I  had  remained  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  sightless  have  their  own 
system  of  reading,  writing,  and  working  mathematics. 
With  the  slate,  pencil,  pen,  ink  and  ordinary  book  used 
by  my  little  playmates,  I  was  perfectly  well  acquainted. 
The  children  would  let  me  handle  their  slates  and  pencils 
when  we  played  School,''  pretending  to  give  me 
writing  lessons  and  pronouncing  the  work  wrong  or 
right  according  to  their  fancy. 

Reading,  too,  they  would  pretend  to  teach  in  the  same 
way,  the  method  being  to  make  me  learn  some  simple 
rhyme  by  heart,  afterwards  giving  me  the  book,  and 
requesting  me  to  read  it.  As  I  often  held  the  book 
upside  down  the  result  must  really  have  been  comical, 
but  the  children  scolded  me  seriously,  as  though  I  had 
been  wilfully  naughty,  and  as  I  received  their  rebukes 
literally,  the  game  was  not  all  unalloyed  pleasure,  but  I 
got  my  share  of  fun  out  of  it,  in  spite  of  everything. 

All  the  same  our  childish  games  led  to  something  that 
can  be  viewed  as  a  tragedy  or  comedy  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  reader. 

Those  who  have  little  sympathy  with  childish  foolish- 
ness, having  forgotten  their  own  youth,  will  think  the 
whole  thing  merely  ridiculous,  but  most  will,  I  like  to 
think,  see  a  little  humour  in  the  situation,  and  a  little 
pathos  too,  for  most  adults  are  at  heart  disposed  to  be 
sympathetic  towards  children,  and  can  understand  their 
small  perplexities  without  losing  that  saving  sense  of 
humour. 

Soon  after  my  seventh  birthday  my  parents  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  be  sent  to  school. 
They  would  have  preferred  my  going  by  the  day  but 
the  authorities  of  the  institution  preferred  all  their 
pupils  to  go  as  boarders  and  my  parents  did  not  know  at 
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the  time  that,  although  the  law  would  insist  on  my 
being  educated,  could  not  compel  them  to  part  vdth  me. 
In  consequence  of  this  I  was  sent  for  a  time  to  a  school 
at  which  no  day  scholars  were  received. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  after  my  arrival  at  school  that 
I  learned  the  fact  of  our  not  reading,  writing,  and  c^-pher- 
ing  in  the  same  way  as  the  seeing. 

Our  first  lesson  was  arithmetic,  and  the  teacher 
informed  me  that  I  should  shortly  be  given  a  slate/' 
This  name  is  not  often  used  when  speaking  of  the  Taylor 
frame  for  arithmetic,  algebra  and  trigonometry,  but  one 
hears  it  occasionally.  As  was  only  natural  imder  the 
circumstances,  I  expected  the  slate  with  which  I  had  long 
been  familiar,  and  so  was  disappointed  when,  in  its  place, 
I  received  the  Taylor  frame,  a  board,  in  which  are  many 
holes,  not  unlike  a  perforated  soap  dish,  and  requiring  no 
pencil,  but  a  nimiber  of  t^-pes,  similar  to  those  once  used 
in  printing. 

These  t^-pes  are  all  exactly  ahke,  the  figures,  and  other 
mathematical  signs,  being  made  by  simply  varying  the 
positions  of  the  t>'pe. 

One  lost  illusion  was  surely  sufficient  for  a  single  day, 
but  I  was  to  have  another,  the  ver\'  same  morning. 
Our  last  lesson  was  writing,  and,  in  spite  of  my  pre\'ious 
experience,  I  was  optimistic  enough  to  expect  pencil  and 
paper,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  slate  and  pencil.  But  no, 
instead,  I  was  given  a  Frame,  paper,  and  a  curious 
little  instrument  Like  a  blunt  awl,  sometimes  known  as  a 
stile,  and  sometimes  as  a  dotter.  This  was  the  proverbial 
''last  straw.''  On  recei\'ing  the  writing  apparatus  I 
bvirst  into  tears,  and,  in  reply  to  the  teacher's  question, 
explained  that  this  was  not  what  I  expected,  as  I  always 
wrote  with  a  pencil.  The  teacher  did  not  insist  on  my 
using  the  frame  that  morning,  but  substituted  bead 
work. 
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The  next  day  she  made  the  matter  the  subject  of  a 
brief  talk  before  the  writing  lesson,  carefully  explaining 
that  seeing  children  use  pencils,  while  blind  ones  use 
frames.  The  explanation  did  not  console  me,  it  nearly 
broke  my  heart,  for  I  had  become  aware  of  an  import- 
ant difference  in  our  method  of  working,  as  compared 
v/ith  that  of  the  seeing,  but  failed  to  find  the  correspond- 
ing compensation.  I  learned  Braille  under  protest, 
•and  it  cost  me  far  more  tears  and  bad  dreams  than  I 
would  care  to  count,  even  if  I  could.  Only  the  infinite 
love  and  patience  of  my  dear  mother  could  possibly  have 
helped  me  to  get  over  my  first  hill  difficulty  and  even 
then  I  was  eleven  years  old  before  I  took  up  my  frame 
v/illingly. 

Reading  too  I  was  as  unwilling  to  learn,  for  though  I 
love  literature,  my  memory  again  stood  in  the  way. 
It  was  easy  for  me  to  learn  by  heart,  and  so,  in  my 
childish  way,  I  argued  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to 
bother  with  dull  and  uninteresting  letters,  which  had  to 
be  read  with  one's  fingers,  when  one's  brain  cotdd  take 
the  whole  thing  in  so  much  more  readily  by  means  of 
the  ear. 

It  is  this  experience  that  makes  me  reaUse  to  the  full, 
the  necessity  of  bringing  persons  into  touch  with  such 
a  splendid  organisation  as  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.I.  And  so,  for  the  sake  of  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
whether  parents,  relatives,  or  friends  of  the  blind,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  interrupt  my  narrative,  in  order  to  offer 
a  little  advice  ?  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  the  well- 
being  of  any  blind  baby,  it  will  be  well  to  get  into 
immediate  touch  with  the  Institute,  and  ask  advice 
regarding  suitable  toys,  etc.,  some  of  which  may  be 
purchased  from  there.  I^ater,  in  most  cases  at  the  age  of 
five,  but  much  earlier,  if  the  mind  is  very  active,  Braille 
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may  be  gradually  introduced,  first  as  a  new  plaything, 
then  more  seriously. 

Before  the  sightless  child  begins  to  learn  Braille,  try  to 
learn  the  alphabet  yourself.  The  task  is  not  at  all 
difficult  for  any  person  with  sight  and  average  intelH- 
gence.  You  should  be  able  to  learn  the  alphabet  in  a 
short  time.  The  contractions  are  the  most  difiicult, 
but  you  will  not  need  them  until  later,  not  at  all  in  fact, 
unless,  as  the  child  grows  older,  you  wish  to  keep  up  a 
correspondence  in  Braille,  or  transcribe  useful  books. 
In  any  case,  the  bUnd  child's  brothers,  sisters,  or  play- 
mates, can  generally  be  induced  to  learn,  for  to  them 
Braille  is  not  as  it  often  appears  to  the  uninitiated 
adults,  a  mysterious  art,  bristhng  with  insurmountable 
difficulties,  but  a  dehghtful  new  game  which,  if  not  easy, 
can  be  quite  attractive  on  that  very  account,  just  as 
attractive  as  the  puzzles  that  young  and  old  love  to 
solve  by  way  of  recreation. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  you  will  bless  the  day  on 
which  you  learnt  Braille,  for  though  the  sightless  one 
can  be  taught  to  communicate  with  you  by  means  of  the 
typewriter,  a  third  person  must  read  your  rephes  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  send  them  in  Braille,  and  so,  a 
certain  amount  of  reserve  must  result.  You  and  your 
correspondents  may  deeply  love  and  trust  the  reader 
who  acts  as  medium,  but  if,  because  of  this,  you  think  the 
learning  of  Braille  unnecessary,  before  making  your 
final  decision,  first  ask  yourself  this  question  : — If 
it  were  necessary  that  every  letter  I  receive  should 
be  first  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  another,  would  I  be  glad 
of  this,  even  though  the  eyes  might  belong  to  my  best 
beloved?  " 

Your  answer  to  that  question  will,  I  am  sure,  be  in  the 
negative.  You  may  have  a  dear  relative  or  friend  from 
whom  you  withhold  nothing,  but  if  a  letter  comes,  you 
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like  to  read  it  for  yourself  before  passing  it  on,  or  reading 
it  aloud. 

In  these  early  schooldays  my  utilitarian  views  again 
got  in  the  way,  for  among  the  handicrafts,  clay  modelling 
had  an  important  place.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of 
improving  a  non-seeing  child's  sense  of  form,  but  not  if 
that  child  is  bent  on  finding  a  use  for  everything. 

What  is  the  use  of  making  a  clay  ball  that  breaks  when 
you  try  to  bounce  it  ?  and  why  make  a  clay  apple  or 
orange  that  no  one  could  eat?  I  asked  in  my  heart. 
In  those  days  I  regarded  all  teachers  as  very  awe- 
inspiring  beings  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  every- 
thing ;  beings  in  fact,  who  were  free  to  question  you  as 
they  would,  but  whom  you  must  not  dare  to  question 
in  return,  and  so  the  matter  of  the  clay  models,  like 
so  many  other  perplexities  of  my  youth,  though  never 
absent  from  my  mind,  could  not  be  voiced  aloud  for 
years  afterwards. 

Teachers  were  long  regarded  by  me  as  a  species  of 
human  encyclopaedia  and  when  later  on,  I  discovered 
that  the  qualities  displayed  by  most  of  them  were  far 
more  human  than  encyclopaedic,  the  shock  was,  I  fear, 
a  terribly  rude  one. 

Speaking  as  a  teacher,  I  say  frankly  that  I  would  have 
my  pupils  Hke  me  in  spite  of  my  failings,  for  the  sake  of 
such  virtues  as  I  may  possess,  but  not  for  a  single 
moment  would  I  seek  to  build  up  a  reputation  on  the 
purely  imaginary  virtues  with  which  pupils  are  some- 
times apt  to  endow  their  instructors.  Such  a  reputation 
may  be  pleasant  enough  for  some  people  while  it  lasts, 
but  being  built  on  insecure  foundations,  it  may  come  to 
ruin  at  any  moment,  and  is  usually  very  short-lived 
indeed. 

My  days  at  this  particular  school  were  not  long,  for  I 
remained  only  a  few  months.    Soon  after  my  arrival  I 
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had  an  illness  that  necessitated  my  being  given  an 
extended  Christmas  holida^^  and  even  aften\^ards, 
though  I  had  no  further  ailment  of  a  definite  character, 
my  health  was  not  robust,  and  so  it  was  felt  I  needed  a 
mother's  care.  Again,  the  fact  of  my  being  an  only 
child,  had  naturally  increased  the  bond  of  affection 
between  my  parents  and  myself,  rendering  the  seperation 
harder  to  bear. 

My  life  at  school  was  not  happy  but  I  do  not  think  the 
fault  lay  with  either  the  school  staff,  my  class-mates  or 
myself.  Given  a  sensitive  child,  with  physical  health 
which,  though  not  deUcate,  is  far  from  robust,  an  active 
mind,  and  a  marked  individuaUty,  unhappiness  at  even 
the  best  of  boarding  schools  is  almost  inevitable.  Little 
joys  and  sorrows  that,  for  the  average  child,  would  have 
shght  significance  are,  to  these  httle  people,  events  of 
great  importance,  to  be  lived  and  re-lived  long  after  the 
time  when  a  complete  neutralisation  might  have  been 
expected. 

For  aU  these  reasons  father  and  mother  decided  that 
some  way  must  be  f  oimd  by  which  I  might  be  enabled  to 
sleep  at  home.  The  authorities  of  this  same  school  were 
again  approached,  but  as  they  still  persisted  in  their 
refusal  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  change. 

Not  many  towns  possess  more  than  one  Institution  for 
the  training  of  bhnd  children,  but  Liverpool  at  that  time 
contained  three.  The  authorities  of  the  next  school  to 
which  I  was  sent,  reluctantly  agreed  to  my  being  allow^ed 
to  attend  as  a  day  scholar. 

My  life  here,  despite  the  little  ups  and  downs  that  must 
occur  in  school  life,  was,  on  the  whole,  happy,  and,  had 
we  remained  in  Liverpool,  I  might  have  continued  to  be  a 
pupil  there  imtil  the  termination  of  school  age.  I  was 
now  happier  and  healthier  for,  while  enjoying  the  society 
of  over  30  other  children  similarly  situated,  I  was  able  to 
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have  the  blessings  of  home  life,  plus  the  resumption  of 
contact  with  seeing  children,  that  had  come  to  mean  so 
much  to  me. 

It  was  while  at  my  second  school,  that  I  received  the 
first  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing.  My  teacher.  Miss 
Hughes,  whom  I  shall  ever  remember  with  affection,  was 
also  sightless.  Although  I  much  enjoyed  these  lessons, 
they  were  not  begun  until  three  months  before  our 
departure  for  Bristol,  and  so  the  time  was  all  too  short. 
Even  then  we  could  not  make  the  most  of  the  time,  for 
my  music,  like  the  other  school  work  was  interrupted  by 
three  illnesses,  two  attacks  of  measles,  and  a  serious  eye 
trouble. 

It  was  during  the  eye  trouble  that  I  received  Violet 
May,  the  doll  to  which  I  referred  in  the  previous  chapter. 
This  doll  was  a  gift  from  father,  who,  for  about  twelve 
months  had  been  constantly  travelling  all  over  the 
country  on  behalf  of  his  firm.  It  was  father's  custom 
to  bring  me  a  gift  of  some  kind  from  every  place  he 
visited,  and  so,  Violet  May  was  brought  from  Cam- 
bridge. Oh  the  affection  I  lavished  on  that  doll.  I 
have  had  many  others,  but  none  was  ever  loved  so  well. 
Probably  this  was  partly  because  her  coming  was 
associated  with  father's  return  after  an  extra  long 
absence,  and  partly  because  this  new  pet  had  come  as  a 
comfort  in  the  hour  of  pain.  I  kept  Violet  May  for  five 
years,  observing  her  birthday,  July  24th,  as  though  it 
were  my  own.  Even  when  I  had  long  ceased  to  play 
with  her,  I  would  not  permit  her  to  be  given  away  or 
destroyed,  despite  the  ravages  of  time.  One  day,  an 
aunt  of  mine,  who  was  paying  us  a  visit,  ruthlessly 
consigned  my  cherished  doll  to  the  dustbin,  saying,  as 
she  did  so,  I^et's  side  "  (put  aside)  "  this.''  At  the 
moment  I  failed  to  reaUse  what  she  proposed  to  side  " 
but  once  I  understood,  the  tears  fell  thick  and  fast,  until 
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Mother,  taking  pity  on  my  grief,  rescued  Violet  May 
from  her  dusty  grave.  She  was  mine  again  for  a  good 
while,  but  what  her  ultimate  fate  was,  we  are  none  of  us 
in  a  position  to  state,  probably  she  was  re-interred  in  the 
dustbin,  or  else  cremated.  * 

After  a  time,  father  wearied  of  travel,  and  so  the  firm 
agreed  to  his  remaining  in  one  place,  going  farther  afield 
only  when  special  work  had  to  be  done.  He  was  there- 
fore transferred  from  Liverpool  to  Bristol  in  May,  1901,, 
at  the  close  of  Whit-week. 

It  was  with  natural  regret  that  we  said  good-bye  to  the 
many  kind  friends  we  had  made,  for  partings  from  those 
we  love  are  hard  at  the  best  of  times,  but,  as  with  most 
children,  there  was  for  me  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
pensation in  the  fact  that  I  was  going  to  behold  new 
scenes  of  interest,  though  I  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  attending  a  new  school.  At  length  the  last 
good-byes  were  said,  and  my  last  kisses  given  before  we 
left  our  Iviverpool  home,  but  I  am  sure  that  for  some  time 
after  our  departure,  thought-forms  must  have  haunted 
the  place  that  had  held  so  many  happy  memories. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EARI.Y  Days  in  Bristoi<. 

NEVER  shall  I  forget  our  journey  from  Liverpool 
to  Bristol.  It  occupied  six  hours,  but  to  me 
it  seemed  more  like  six  days.  This  was  my 
first  experience  of  a  really  long  journey,  and  I  certainly 
had  no  desire  for  a  speedy  repetition  of  such  travel. 
At  the  time  I  could  not  read,  and  did  not  know  the  joy 
that  handicrafts  can  give,  so,  in  spite  of  the  kindly 
attentions  of  everyone  in  the  train,  the  moments  did  not 
pass  with  any  degree  of  rapidity. 

There  had  been  no  rain  in  Bristol  for  the  previous 
seven  weeks,  but  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  the  clerk  of 
the  weather  had  evidently  decided  to  make  up  for  the 
drought  by  a  really  genuine  downpour.  In  consequence 
of  this,  mother  and  I,  who  had  never  seen  Bristol  before, 
and  were  tired  after  the  journey,  had  a  somewhat 
unfavourable  impression.  Rain  is  not  a  good  advertising 
agent  for  any  town  or  city,  but  fine  weather  is,  and  so  we 
were  soon  reassured. 

We  have  resided  here  now  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  have  learned  to  love  Bristol  very,  very 
much  indeed,  so  much  so  that  we  should  be  truly  sorry 
were  we  obliged  to  leave  the  city  of  our  adoption.  We 
stayed  for  the  night  at  the  place  where  father  had 
always  lodged  when  on  business  visits,  going  to  our  new 
home  early  next  morning. 

As  we  knew  no  one  in  the  town  it  seemed  very  quiet 
to  me,  for  I  had  been  accustomed  to  a  good  deal  of 
company  while  in  the  North,  and,  as  I  have  previously 
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explained,  conversation  meant  a  good  deal  more  to  me 
than  it  does  to  the  majority  of  children. 

Being  quick  to  make  friends  however,  I  had  not  long 
to  complain  of  such  a  state  of  affairs.  All  the  same,  I 
did  not  find  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  adapt 
myself  to  new  play-mates,  for  though  I  had  by  no  means 
outgrown  my  love  of  games,  I  still  played  them  in  a 
serious  way,  not  in  popular  favour  with  my  young 
companions.  The  fact  that  most  of  my  lyiverpool 
playmates  were  several  years  my  senior,  had  probably 
helped  to  render  me  even  more  literal-minded  than  be- 
fore. It  was  vain  to  explain  that  I  was  foolish  to  take 
too  much  notice  of  what  my  new  friends  said,  because 
not  half  of  it  was  meant,  for  then  I  grew  throughly 
vexed.  They  are  very  naughty  girls  to  say  things 
they  do  not  mean,''  I  would  say,  that  is  not  fun,  it  is 
telling  stories.'' 

Those  who  have  come  to  know  me  in  adult  life  may 
find  much  of  this  almost  incredible,  for  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  affection  for  the  imaginative,  but  it  is  my 
acquaintanceship  with  the  arts  that  has  brought  about 
the  change. 

Even  to-day  I  am  apt  to  interpret  many  things  far  too 
literally,  but  with  the  years  this  trait  in  my  character 
has  naturally  found  new  fields  of  manifestation. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  Bristol  before  my  future 
education  again  became  a  serious  problem.  The 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  a  residential  one,  and  again 
the  authorities  were  definitely  opposed  to  my  going  by 
the  day,  but  this  time  my  parents  were  just  as  definitely 
opposed  to  my  leaving  home,  so  it  looked  as  though  the 
battle  of  wills  was  likely  to  be  severe.  As  father  was  at 
work  all  day,  the  interviewing  of  officials  naturally  fell  on 
mother.  She  played  her  part  with  quiet  determination. 
"  Can  you  compel  us  to  part  with  our  child  ?  "  she  asked 
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at  the  final  interview.  We  cannot/'  was  the  reply, 
"  all  we  can  do  is  to  compel  you  to  have  her  educated, 
but  since  you  cannot  afford  a  private  governess,  I  do  not 
see  what  else  can  be  done."  I  know  the  system  of 
arithmetic,''  said  mother,  if  I  learn  Braille  too,  in  order 
to  teach  her  myself,  will  you  be  satisfied?  "  ''Mrs. 
lyongbottom,"  came  the  officiars  unhesitating  answer, 
"  we  can  well  see  you  are  far  more  anxious  concerning 
your  girl's  education  than  we  are,  you  will  therefore 
never  be  troubled  again,  and  we  never  were.  Without 
further  delay,  mother  sent  to  the  National  Institute 
(then  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association)  for  the 
necessary  information,  and  set  to  work  at  once. 

I  already  possessed  a  frame,  but  owing  to  indifferent 
health  and  disinclination,  I  had,  up  to  this  time,  done 
little  or  no  Braille  outside  the  actual  school  lessons,  and 
not  much  even  in  lesson  time,  owing  to  irregular  attend- 
ance through  illness. 

Once  mother  got  to  work  however,  I  went  ahead  fast. 
Reading  interested  me  far  more  than  writing,  because  I 
really  loved  stories,  and  so,  had  a  definite  incentive. 

The  only  difficulty  lay  in  perceiving  the  actual  for- 
mation of  the  letters  themselves,  once  these  were  under- 
stood, questions  of  spelling,  syllable  division,  and 
contractions,  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Learning 
the  contractions  is  a  matter  of  memory,  consequently, 
as  I  had  frequently  listened  to  other  children  being 
taught  these,  while  waiting  for  a  little  individual 
attention  from  the  teacher,  while  at  school  in  Liverpool, 
most  of  them  I  had  learned  by  heart  long  before  I  could 
either  read  or  write  the  ordinary  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
or  grade  one  Braille,  as  we  now  term  it. 

Once  the  letters  had  been  learned,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  spend  much  time  over  the  usual  type  of  school  reader. 
My  vocabulary  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  most 
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children  of  a  like  age,  therefore  the  syllable  divisions 
came  easily.  At  ten  years  old,  when  I  had  actually 
received  only  twelve  months  of  systematic  teaching,  I 
could  read  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  a  history 
of  Queen  EUzabeth  (the  author  of  which  I  do  not  know) 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  speed  and  clearness.  Writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  too  came  on  apace,  but  as  these 
interested  me  less,  I  took  them  strictly  as  tasks. 

Not  until  I  was  about  eleven  did  I  take  up  my 
frame  recreatively,  but  then  I  did  so  with  my  whole  soul, 
because  I  so  earnestly  desired  to  write  a  story  of  my 
very  own.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  mother  to  act  as 
housewife,  seamstress,  cook,  nurse  and  governess,  all 
rolled  into  one,  but  she  did  it,  and  did  it  well. 

When  I  read,  she  always  Hked  me  to  do  so  aloud,  that 
she  might  check  me  while  doing  Httle  household  tasks. 
This  afforded  me  excellent  practice  in  reading  aloud, 
and  (strange  to  say),  I  have  never,  from  the  very  day  I 
first  started,  cared  for  silent  reading.  Even  now  I  do 
not  enjoy  reading  to  myself,  for  when  quite  alone,  I 
still  read  aloud,  to  an  imaginary  audience.  Even  when 
engaged  in  what  most  people  would  call  silent  reading,  I 
am  bound  to  imagine  the  words  being  spoken  by  another 
Uving  voice.  Words  to  me  can  never  be  visual  or 
tactual  presentations  only,  they  are  nothing  if  not 
aural.  Mother's  patience  during  these  first  lessons  was 
w^onderful  and  that  same  patience  will  carry  her  through 
Ufe,  remaining  constant  to  the  very  end,  of  that  I  am 
certain. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  as  one 
would  wish  such  questions  as  Boarding-school  versus 
Day-school,  should  the  Bhnd  be  privately  educated,  or 
again,  should  they  receive  their  education  along  with 
seeing  children  ?  Polemic  writing,  such  as  this,  besides 
being  in  bad  taste,  would  take  us  too  far  afield.  There 
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is  one  thing  however  that  I  should  like  to  say  while  still 
on  the  subject  of  my  early  education.  While  not  wish- 
ing to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Boarding-school, 
I  would  say  without  hesitation  that  if  parents  with  no 
special  desire,  ability,  or  time,  to  educate  their  sightless 
children  and  no  means  of  affording  private  tuition,  still 
desire  to  have  these  Httle  people  with  them  after  school 
hours,  this  should  always  be  made  possible. 

Institution  officials  may,  and  do,  consider  boarding- 
school  life  best  for  Blind  children,  well,  if  they  really 
believe  this,  let  them  pursue  their  campaign  with  zeal, 
but  if  parents  prefer  their  children  to  attend  a  day 
centre,  and  there  is  none  in  the  town,  then  residential 
schools  should  open  their  doors  to  receive  day  scholars. 
Again  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  voicing  a  prefer- 
ence one  way  or  the  other,  the  point  I  wish  to  urge  is  that, 
where  parents  do  consent  to  part  with  their  children,  it 
should  be  because  they  think  it  best,  not  because  they 
see  no  alternative.  To  offer  a  choice  that  is  free  by  name 
but  Hobsonian  by  nature,  is  wrong.  Only  those  parents 
who,  having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  their  children 
attend  as  day  scholars,  refuse  to  take  regularly,  or  make 
arrangements  for  others  to  do  so,  should  have  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  them. 

Those  who  decide  to  teach  their  own  children  are 
attempting  a  labour  of  love,  but  the  task  is  a  big  one, 
involving  time,  industry,  patience,  firmness,  common- 
sense,  energy,  and  considerable  self-sacrifice.  It  is 
possible  that  matters  may  have  been  made  easier  for 
modern  parents  than  they  once  were,  but  of  this  I  cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  all  my  sightless  friends 
being  adults,  for  the  most  part  many  years  my  senior. 

From  this  time  forth  nearly  all  my  tuition  was  carried 
on  by  mother,  until  I  was  old  enough  to  direct  my  own 
:studies.    She  felt,  however,  that  even  in  work,  quite 
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apart  from  play,  it  was  good  for  children  to  mix  with 
those  of  their  own  age,  and  so,  on  hearing  of  a  small 
private  school  recently  opened  in  the  street  where  we 
resided,  she  interviewed  the  teacher,  and  then,  after  a 
consultation  with  father,  arranged  for  me  to  attend. 
The  school  was  for  seeing  children,  but  many  of  the 
lessons  I  could  easily  take  with  the  others.  To  the 
reading  lessons  I  was  allowed  to  listen,  but  when  the 
others  were  taking  writing  or  drawing,  etc.,  the  teacher 
wotdd  give  out  the  work  to  be  done,  and  then,  while  the 
children  were  thus  occupied,  I  received  individual 
tuition  in  geography,  grammar  or  history.  Grammar 
was  my  favourite  subject,  so  much  so,  that  even  while 
still  a  child,  I  loved  to  teach  it  to  others,  and  was  well- 
nigh  heart-broken  when  they  were  not  equally  ready  to 
learn. 

The  supply  of  Braille  books  was  at  that  time  very 
meagre,  and  very  costly  too  (even  now  many  of  us  wish 
something  more  could  be  done  to  lower  their  price). 
Books  might  of  course  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind,  but  we  did  not 
know  of  its  existance  until  many  years  later.  Mother 
got  over  the  difficulty  by  transcribing  various  literary 
extracts  into  Braille,  afterwards  writing  it  in  ordinary 
type  over  the  Braille  characters. 

By  this  means  the  teacher  was  able  to  follow  as  I  read. 
Writing  practice  mother  gave  me  in  the  evenings,  on  my 
return.  After  about  twelve  months  we  left  the  district,, 
then  changed  schools,  going  every  morning  for  awhile, 
and  finally,  two  mornings  a  week.  Besides  reading 
myself,  I  still  liked  to  have  books  read  to  me,  and  kept 
everyone  busy  ministering  to  what  I  can  only  describe 
as  my  Oliver  Twist  appetite.  I  am  afraid  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  possession  of  a  marked  taste  for  the  happy 
ending,  so  often  deprecated  by  modern  writers.  These 
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writers  are  sometimes  of  opinion  that  the  public  has 
lost  its  taste  for  happy  endings,  but  I  for  one  am  by  no 
means  convinced. 

Some  of  us  may  be  reluctant  to  confess  our  private 
preferences,  but  I  firmly  believe  that,  in  our  heart  of 
hearts,  we  like  to  be  able  to  say,  "  and  they  lived 
happy  ever  after."  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  refused  to 
listen  to  a  story  if  I  received  a  hint  that  the  ending  was 
not  a  happy  one. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  this  will  ever  continue 
to  stand  out  vividly  before  my  mind.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  was  extremely 
popular  with  young  people.    When  it  came  out  in  the 

Books  for  the  Bairns  "  series,  an  uncle  gave  me  Part 
One  as  a  present,  promising  that  if  I  liked  it,  I  should 
have  Part  Two  as  soon  as  it  came  out  in  the  following 
month.  Part  One  delighted  me  greatly,  so  much  so 
that  I  was  far  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  next  part 
to  be  sent  by  post,  I  must  needs  buy  it  the  moment 
it  came  out.  After  that  I  was  not  content  until  mother 
took  me  into  a  neighbouring  field,  where  we  could  sit 
and  read. 

My  delight  did  not  last  long,  for  Part  Two  was 
extremely  sad.  I  was  terribly  upset  when  my  dear  little 
literary  name-sake  died,  darling  little  Eva,  how  I  adored 
her.  Mr.  Sinclair's  death  made  me  sad,  but  when  Uncle 
Tom  died,  just  when  he  might  have  returned  home  with 
young  George  Shelby,  the  strain  was  too  great.  I  cried 
bitterly,  and  could  not  be  consoled  until  the  book  was 
placed  in  my  hand.  Then,  before  anyone  suspected  my 
purpose,  I  tore  the  book  to  shreds,  littering  the  field 
with  the  fragments.  This  action  seemed  to  bring  relief. 
It  was  fooUsh  of  course,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  childish  naughtiness,  for  my  own 
part,  I  think,  it  went  far  deeper. 
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In  spite  of  mother's  letter  of  explanation,  the  promised 
book  was  sent,  but  what  its  fate  was  I  do  not  know. 
Had  I  seen  the  volume,  it  would,  I  fear,  have  been 
similarly  maltreated.  I^ater  on,  I  proposed  to  discuss 
the  happy  ending  at  greater  length,  for  there  are  so  many 
things  I  feel  constrained  to  write,  but  to  intrude  further 
views  into  the  present  chapter,  w^ould  be  to  interrupt  the 
narrative  unduly.  My  attitude  at  this  time  towards 
j&ction  in  general,  and  fairy  tales  in  particular,  was 
peculiar. 

As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  my  first  acquaintance  with 
fairy  tales  was  made  when  I  was  between  six  and  seven 
years  old.  At  that  time,  like  any  other  child  of  a 
similar  age,  I  loved  fairies,  and  believed  in  them  too. 
Nothing  was  impossible  to  my  young  mind,  particularly 
if  it  happened  to  be  in  a  book,  for  I  am  afraid  I  thought 
books  could  not  He.  Whether  I  held  any  definite  opinion 
concerning  authors  it  is  impossible  to  state,  but  I  believe 
I  began  by  thinking  books  came  of  themselves  in  some 
strange  fashion,  or  "  growed,''  as  Topsy  would  have 
expressed  it.  When  I  was  about  nine  I  disliked  fairy 
tales  exceedingly.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  disUke  is 
too  mild  a  word,  the  real  emotion  was,  I  am  afraid, 
genuine  hatred. 

It  is  not  without  most  careful  consideration  that  I 
have  set  down  this  word  in  connection  with  my  childish 
feelings,  for  I  am  always  deeply  pained  w^hen  children 
and  adults  declare  they  hate  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
their  real  dislike  being  generally  little  more  than  a  pass- 
ing whim.  Hatred  is  far  deeper,  infinitely  more  deadly, 
and  very  hard  indeed  to  destroy. 

Some  readers  may  desire  to  remind  me  that  in  this 
dislike  there  is  nothing  peculiar,  and  that  it  only  furn- 
ishes yet  another  example  of  the  many  lost  illusions 
inevitable  to  youth  and  age  alike.    A  lost  illusion  it  was 
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of  course,  but  where  it  probably  differed  from  tbe  youth- 
ful illusions  of  most  was  the  way  in  which  it  struck  at  my 
moral  sense. 

It  is  quite  common  to  find  children  at  nine  or  ten  with 
a  decided  contempt  for  fairy  tales,  but  this  contempt  has 
little  to  do  with  morality.  Some  of  these  young  people 
receive  the  news  that  there  are  no  fairies  without  any 
special  emotion,  while  others,  who  may  have  grown  to 
love  them,  are  filled  with  genuine  regret  at  the  loss  of  the 
wee  folk.  But  even  these  more  sensitive  children  do  not 
often  mourn  for  the  fairies  any  longer  than  they  would 
mourn  for  their  favourite  doll.  After  a  time  they  simply 
employ  their  lost  illusion  as  an  effective  means  of 
proving  their  superiority  to  those  who  still  cling  to  silly 
ideas.  But  my  own  case  was  different.  The  question 
was  almost  entirely  a  moral  one. 

Fairy  tales  were  things  to  be  despised,  because  they 
were  not  true,  and  to  tell  what  was  not  true,  was  wicked. 
But  the  argument  was  by  no  means  confined  to  fairy 
tales,  it  extended  to  fiction  as  a  whole. 

This  result  was  not  brought  about  until  nearly  a  year 
later.  For  a  long  time  after  I  understood  the  facts  that 
fairy  tales  are  untrue.  I  still  beUeved  in  other  stories, 
until  I  was  given  a  book  called  The  Tract  Magazine." 
This,  as  its  name  implies,  was  of  a  definitely  religious 
character,  every  story  pointing  a  moral  of  some  kind, 
but  not  always  in  an  equally  emphatic  way.  One  or  two 
of  these  tales  were  described  as  true  stories.''  "  But  I 
thought  all  stories  were  true,''  I  remarked  to  mother,  as 
she  read  the  contents  of  the  book.  It  was  a  real  disap- 
pointment when  she  told  me  they  were  only  made 
up,"  and  my  moral  sense  was  even  more  deeply  hurt 
than  it  had  been  when  I  learned  about  the  fairies. 

When  we  retired  to  bed  that  night,  I  could  not  help 
wondering  what  sort  of  attitude  I  ought  to  adopt  with 
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regard  to  the  stories  I  had  loved  so  well.  It  was,  I 
decided,  very  wicked  indeed  to  have  written  stories  that 
are  untrue,  on  that  score  my  young  mind  held  no  doubts, 
but  what  did  puzzle  me  was  the  question  as  to  what  my 
own  attitude  ought  to  be.  If  it  was  wicked  to  write 
such  tales  (I  argued),  was  it  not  equally  wicked  to  read 
them  ?  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  had  acquired  a 
deep  affection  for  literature  before  this  problem  pre- 
sented itself,  had  my  feeUng  for  books  been  less  warm,  I 
am  quite  sure  the  childish  ideas  of  ethics  I  then  held 
would  have  gained  the  upper  hand,  in  which  case  my 
interest  in  literature  would  certainly  have  been  crushed, 
if  not  entirely  killed.  As  it  was,  desire  proved  stronger 
than  ethics,  and  won  the  battle. 

Naturally  I  had  to  find  some  reason  to  justify  my 
decision,  and  here  I  fear  I  showed  my  relationship  to 
Adam,  by  shifting  the  blame,  if  blame  there  were,  on  to 
other  shoulders.  My  train  of  reasoning  was  something 
like  this  : — I  think  it  is  as  wicked  to  read  books  that 
are  not  true  as  it  is  to  tell  lies,  but  then  I  am  only  a  little 
girl,  now  grown  up  people  say  they  know  better  than  I 
do,  and  they  read  these  books  to  me  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves, so  I  suppose  it  is  not  wicked,  although  I  do  not 
know  why.'* 

The  argument  was  not  so  clearly  stated  as  this  of 
course,  but  its  meaning  was  exactly  the  same. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  spoke  these  ideas  aloud, 
and  so,  I  believe  that  the  reading  of  this  section 
will  surprise  mother  quite  as  much  as  it  surprises  any 
other  reader. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  Bristol,  before  my  musical 
training  was  resumed,  and  this  time  it  went  on  for  some 
years  without  interruption.  While  I  practised  my 
exercises,  scales,  and  studies,  as  directed,  I  had  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  new  pieces. 
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At  first,  father  encouraged  this  by  promising  a  new 
gramophone  record  for  every  piece  learned,  but  the  plan 
proved  an  expensive  one,  for,  although  at  the  time  I 
was  far  from  being  an  expert  at  Braille  music,  it  cost 
little  effort  to  memorise  the  simple  pieces  I  was  then 
playing,  if  mother  or  my  teacher  consented  to  read  the 
names  of  the  notes  for  me  instead  of  insisting  on  my 
learning  from  the  Braille  copy.  As  a  result,  the  promise 
of  one  record  per  piece,  had  to  be  abandoned,  rewards 
being  based  on  progress  made  every  few  weeks  instead. 
Braille  music  I  disliked  as  much  as  Braille  in  any  other 
form,  and  though  I  kept  to  it  in  a  half-hearted  way  up  to 
the  age  of  twelve,  I  afterwards  abandoned  it  for  seven 
years,  my  dear,  devoted  mother,  acting  as  reader  during 
the  whole  of  that  period. 

At  this  point  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  clear  up  one 
matter  concerning  which  many  members  of  the  public, 
and  even  a  fair  number  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
labour  under  a  gross  misconception.  It  has  more  than 
once  been  declared  that  my  work  as  performer  has 
been  rendered  much  easier  because  mother  is  always 
at  hand  to  play  over  my  pieces  and  accompany  my 
songs. 

No  one  has  worked  more  loyally  and  indefatigably 
on  my  behalf  than  has  mother,  but  let  me  make  one 
point  absolutely  clear.  She  does  not  play.  Nature,  and 
environment  have  given  her  a  musical  appreciation  as 
well  as  a  general  sense  of  artistry.  In  addition,  she  has, 
for  my  sake,  taught  herself  to  read  music,  but  there  have 
been  far  too  many  duties  of  other  kinds  to  permit  of  her 
taking  up  the  subject  in  a  practical  way.  So  far  as  I 
can  remember,  grandpapa  gave  formal  lessons  to  the 
youngest  of  his  many  children,  but  to  none  of  the  others, 
and  even  she  did  not  take  it  up  for  more  than  two  years 
owing  to  eye  strain. 
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Grandpapa  was  not  indifferent  to  the  musical  welfare 
of  his  family,  far  from  it,  but,  after  all,  what  could  even 
the  most  zealous  father  do  with  a  family  of  sixteen  ?  All 
day  long  three  pianos  were  in  constant  use,  grandpa 
taught  in  one  room,  grandma  in  another,  while  an 
advanced  pupil  practised  in  a  third  (this  of  course  was 
after  my  grandparents  had  ceased  to  teach  at  St.  Mary's 
School). 

When  lessons  were  over  for  the  day,  or  during  the 
brief  teaching  intervals,  grandma  always  had  to  request 
that  the  pianos  be  closed  in  order  that  the  new  baby 
might  get  to  sleep.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done, 
for  new  babies  came  constantly,  and  grandma  knew 
that  unless  they  had  the  necessary  degree  of  sleep,  their 
health  would  be  permanently  ruined. 

Two  of  mother's  elder  sisters  took  up  singing  later  in 
life,  and  both  appeared  at  various  concerts  for  charitable 
objects. 

Mother  would  have  loved  to  have  studied  music  after 
her  marriage,  but  father's  income  was  too  small,  and 
mother's  duties,  too  many,  to  permit  this.  One  of  my 
pianoforte  instructors  (Mr.  Fowler)  put  forward  the 
suggestion  that  instead  of  my  receiving  all  the  tuition, 
lessons  might  be  alternated,  but  this,  mother,  in  her 
generosit}^  of  spirit,  refused,  her  love  of  music  was 
strong,  and  she  feared  that  if  she  took  lessons,  the 
amount  of  practice  entailed,  might  prevent  her  giving 
me  the  help  I  needed. 

Time  has  modified  her  ideas  a  Uttle  in  this  respect,  for, 
as  she  says,  had  she  studied  music  along  with  me,  she 
could  have  played  the  average  accompaniment  for 
purposes  of  practice,  if  not  for  concerts.  As  things  are, 
my  vocal  practice  has  often  had  to  be  carried  on 
under  difficult  conditions,  but  more  of  this  in  its  proper 
place. 
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Pianoforte  lessons  had  not  robbed  me  of  my  intense 
love  for  singing,  and  I  went  on  adding  to  my  repertoire 
of  songs,  many  of  which  I  could  still  sing  if  necessary. 
At  the  age  of  ten,  I  sang  at  a  Christmas  School  Concert, 
my  solo  being  "  The  Boatman,"  from  Songs  of  the 
North,''  by  Malcolm  L^awson.  lyater  I  heard  that 
several  members  of  the  audience  believed  I  had  been 
receiving  regular  musical  training  for  some  time.  I  was 
learning  the  pianoforte  it  is  true,  and  the  song  itself  had 
been  taught  me  at  school,  but  this  teaching  had  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  words,  notes,  and  time,  the 
interpretation  was  my  own,  and  no  hints  on  voice 
production  had  been  given. 

All  this  information  I  offer  as  a  mere  statement  of 
facts,  and  not  in  any  egotistical  spirit  but  my  musical 
activites  were  not  confined  to  the  performance  of  the 
works  of  others,  for,  at  the  age  of  ten,  I  attempted  my 
first  creative  work,  The  Forest  Glade  Waltz,'*  based  on  a 
verse  from  my  own  pen,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

In  forest  glade  where  birds  trill  high. 
And  shadowy  leaves  bedeck  the  sky. 
There  lovely  fairies  gaily  sing, 
And  foot  it  in  the  merry  ring. 

This  was  only  a  very  humble  effort,  as  were  others  that 
followed,  but  it  was  my  very  own,  and  so  I  got  a  good  deal 
of  joy  when  saying  it,  even  if  my  hearers  did  not. 
No  one  ever  made  a  manuscript  of  it  for  me  and  a  good 
thing  too,  for  this  youthful  enthusiasm  smacked  far  too 
much  of  Smallwood. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  was  a  plagarist,  for,  had  I 
been  guilty  of  such  a  fault,  even  in  childhood,  I  should 
have  been  far  too  much  ashamed  ever  to  have  referred 
to  the  matter  again,  but  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
Smallwood  was  drawn  upon  so  freely  for  teaching 
material  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  young  children^ 
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who  did  not  possess  the  genius  of  a  Mozart,  to  avoid 
absorbing  his  methods  of  harmonisation,  as  they  would 
absorb  their  mother's  milk. 

Many  other  pieces  followed  this  first  effort,  but  as  they 
reached  about  the  same  general  level,  I  will  not  speak  of 
them  in  detail. 

Side  by  side  with  my  early  musical  efforts,  I  contrived 
to  develop  the  power  of  literary  creation.  One  or  two 
stories  came  first,  which  were  transcribed  for  me,  but 
which  I  hope  have  not  been  kept,  for  they  deserved 
cremation.  My  first  poem  bore  the  title,  Roses  and 
Children,"  it  was  a  very  childish  effort,  but,  four  years 
afterwards,  found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  two 
magazines.  It  was  long  before  I  made  any  more 
poetical  attempts,  but  others  followed  later,  and  some 
will  be  mentioned  in  due  course.  Much  as  I  have  always 
loved  the  interpretive  side  of  Art,  my  love  of  loves  has 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  creative  work. 

In  my  early  teens  I  well  remember  reading  a  poem 
entitled  The  Top  Shelf,"  the  opening  lines  of  which 
run  thus  : — 

Old  books  are  best,  a  poet  sometime  said. 

And  surely  rightly, 
But  then,  he  meant  the  books  which  still  are  read. 

And  praised  politely." 

After  this,  the  poet  goes  on  to  state  that  he  sings  of 
books  that  find  their  places  on  topmost  shelves,  but  are 
loved  by  their  respective  authors,  because  each  can  say, 
"  My  book,  I  made  it." 

The  sentiments  expressed  with  such  clearness  have 
always  been  my  own,  for  I  feel  that  there  is,  in  the 
attitude  of  many  of  us  towards  our  own  creations,  a 
quality  closely  akin  to  the  maternal.  This  is  why  I  so 
often  describe  my  various  compositions,  whether  musical 
or  Uterary,  as  my  Uttle  thought-children. 
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As  has  already  been  stated,  my  desire  to  use  the 
Braille  writing  frame  for  recreative  purposes  did  not 
come  until  my  interests  in  literary  composition  began  to 
develop,  and  then  I  naturally  wondered  how  I  could 
possibly  have  managed  to  do  without  it  for  so  long. 
My  renewed  association  with  seeing  children  had 
reinforced  all  the  old  fevered  longings  for  a  slate  and 
pencil,  and  when  my  school-mates  had  their  writing 
lessons,  I  would  beg  for  a  slate  too.  This  was  not  often 
permitted,  as  I  had  my  own  studies,  but  in  recreation 
time  I  was  free  to  do  as  I  pleased,  so  I  would  almost 
invariably  ask  for  either  a  slate  or  an  exercise  book. 
The  results  must  have  been  terrible,  but  the  occupation 
kept  me  happy,  so  no  one  was  harmed. 

At  this  time  too,  I  had  the  desire  so  common  to  young 
would-be  authors,  I  wished  to  edit  a  magazine.  Several 
of  these  magazines  were  begun,  but  only  one  got  beyond 
the  editorial,  or  Children's  letter,"  as  I  called  it.  In 
one  case,  however,  I  did  manage  to  transcribe  a  complete 
number.  The  magazine  in  question  was  called  The 
Children's  Play,"  and  contained  a  letter,  which  was  quite 
a  fair  effort  for  a  child  of  ten,  with  no  training  in  literary 
composition,  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  had  not 
even  attempted  the  school  essay  so  familiar  to  most 
young  people.  All  the  contributions  were  from  my  own 
pen,  but  the  item  of  which  I  was  most  proud,  was  a 
story  that  rejoiced  in  the  title,  Edith's  Missionary 
Work."  Poor,  poor  little  missionary,  what  a  burden  I 
placed  on  those  young  and  slender  shoulders. 

Edith  was  but  thirteen,  yet,  for  all  that,  I  ruthlessly 
sent  her  to  face  the  Turks,  with  no  fellow-missionary  to 
act  as  companion  in  distress.  No  indeed,  her  spirit  was 
far  too  strong  to  need  companionship  of  any  kind. 
Single-handed  she  braved  the  Sultan,  converted  him, 
and  accomplished  a  good  deal  that  many  a  missionary 
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thrice  her  years  might  well  have  envied.  It  was  vain 
for  friends  to  suggest  that  Edith  was  far  too  young  to 
attempt  such  work,  not  a  change  would  I  make,  because, 
in  my  view,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  was  a  grown  woman. 

If  anyone  would  urge  that  such  an  idea  was  nothing 
short  of  rank  folly,  let  me  remind  such  a  one  that,  to  a 
child  of  ten,  a  girl  thirteen,  really  does  appear  very  old 
indeed.  School  girls  of  ten  are  juniors,  while  those  of 
thirteen  are  seniors,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  latter  are 
sometimes  placed  in  charge  of  younger  children.  The 
sense  of  promotion  tends,  in  certain  cases,  to  make  these 
young  people  simulate  an  authority  far  more  terrible 
than  the  real  thing.  Others,  while  in  no  way  possessed 
of  the  hectoring  spirit,  know  that  childhood  is  departing, 
while  in  its  place  there  is  something  they  take  to  be 
maturity.  This  causes  the  girl  actually  to  feel  old  for  a 
time,  and  so,  who  can  wonder,  if  younger  children  hold 
the  same  opinion  ? 

Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  girls  of  thirteen 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  played  the  r6le  of  little 
mother  to  me.  But  the  really  amusing  part  of  the 
whole  affair  was  the  fact  that  I  thought  any  action  right, 
done  by  a  missionary  for  the  good  of  his  or  her  converts. 

lyittle  Edith,  for  instance,  was  a  frank  unblushing 
young  kidnapper.  It  is  no  use  putting  it  in  a  milder  way, 
for  kidnapping  is  the  one  and  only  expression  that  meets 
the  case,  no  other  word  can  sum  up  what  this  youthful 
enthusiast  actually  did.  At  the  very  first  meeting  ever 
held,  a  child  caused  a  disturbance  on  account  of  her  bad 
behaviour.  After  administering  a  reproof  which  had  no 
effect  whatever,  the  missionary,  without  more  ado, 
separated  the  offender  from  her  parents,  and,  once 
the  meeting  was  over,  carried  the  child  off,  without 
so  much  as  a  By  your  leave  "  to  those  who  had  a 
real  claim. 
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The  child  was,  of  course,  converted  in  the  end,  as  were 
her  parents  !  the  whole  thing  was  a  piece  of  childish 
folly,  but  if  any  psychologist  has  found  this  book  inter- 
esting enough  to  warrant  a  careful  reading  of  the 
earlier  chapters,  such  a  story  will  be  found  to  be  more 
easily  explainable,  than  would  at  first  appear. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  previous  chapter  to  my 
first  attendance  at  Church,  and  the  information  given 
me  as  to  the  part  the  clergyman  would  play  should  I 
fail  to  remain  quiet.  Such  a  warning  would  probably 
have  exercised  precisely  the  same  effect  on  any  other 
impressionable  child,  as  it  did  on  me,  but  the  ultimate 
result  might  have  been  different. 

Most  children  would  have  taken  the  warning  to  heart 
for  a  time,  and  promptly  forgotten  it,  once  its  purpose 
had  been  served,  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case 
with  me,  for  statements  of  this  kind  were  often  brooded 
over,  and  had  a  much  more  lasting  effect  than  was  either 
intended  or  even  dreamed  of  by  those  who  uttered 
them. 

A  clergyman,  I  decided  in  my  young  mind,  could 
simply  do  as  he  wished,  provided  it  was  done  as  an  act 
of  devotion  to  God.  He  might,  with  impunity,  remove 
any  child  from  the  care  of  its  parents,  if  they  failed  to 
bring  it  up  in  the  way  it  should  go.  This  was  not 
kidnapping  the  child,  no  indeed,  how  could  it  be,  seeing 
the  clergyman,  in  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  readiness  to 
serve  God,  was  only  acting  for  the  little  one's  own  good  ? 

It  was  not  that  I  believed  in  the  Jesuitical  maxim, 
"  The  end  justifies  the  means,''  as  a  general  principle, 
far  from  it,  even  in  youth  I  would  not  have  argued  that 
one  might,  in  the  ordinary  way,  do  evil  that  good  might 
come,  if  anything,  I  flew  to  the  other  extreme,  but  with  a 
clergyman  it  was  quite  a  different  matter,  for  he  was  no 
ordinary  human  being,  he  was  divinely  appointed  to  do 
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God's  work,  and  so  came  under  our  Heaventy  Father's 
influence  far  more  directly  than  did  the  rest  of  the  world. 
God  spoke  to  him  as  he  had  spoken  to  Moses  and  other 
Biblical  personahties,  telHng  him  exactty  what  he 
should  do,  so  the  clerg^^man  was  bound  to  obey,  or  he 
might  be  punished  as  Moses  was  punished  when  he 
refused  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  God. 

This  Uttle  incident  of  my  childhood  was  undoubtedly 
the  chief  cause  of  my  error,  but  two  other  things  con- 
tributed their  share.  These  were  the  result  of  my  hav- 
ing attended,  at  the  age  of  ten,  a  Methodist  class  meeting, 
of  the  kind  so  famihar  to  all  Wesleyans.  The  class  was 
actually  intended  for  senior  girls,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  myself,  there  was  no  member  under  the  age  of  fifteen. 
This  naturally  resulted  in  my  having  to  absorb  ideas  far 
in  advance  of  my  years,  and,  as  a  result,  I  proceeded  to 
interpret  these  in  my  own  imperfect  way. 

One  talk  was  based  on  a  text  that  suggested  one's 
talking  reUgion,  In  season,  and  out  of  season."  This 
I  obeyed  with  great  liter alness,  but  more  often  out  of 
season  than  in,  I  am  afraid.  On  another  occasion  our 
class  leader  talked  to  us  concerning  the  life  and  work  of 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal.  Miss  Havergal,  we  were 
assured,  seldom  remained  in  anyone's  company  for  long, 
without  leading  the  conversation  round  to  a  Bibhcal 
topic,  even  though  the  person  with  whom  she  conversed 
had  hitherto  been  a  perfect  stranger.  Who  can  w^onder 
then  at  m^^  beUeving  there  was  a  separate  code  of 
behaviour  for  the  rehgious  beHevers,  and  so  created  the 
impossible  character,  called  Edith  ? 

Not  only  did  I  attend  the  weekly  class  meetings  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  but  Sunday  morning  services, 
Sunday  school,  a  junior  busy  bee,  and  other  activities  of  a 
similar  nature.  My  connection  with  the  Wesleyans 
began  when  I  was  ten,  and  lasted  for  twelve  years. 
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Even  now,  though  I  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  with  them,  and 
so  have  long  severed  my  connection,  the  memories  I 
cherish  of  dear  friends  I  made  and  gatherings  I  attended, 
are  very  sweet.  One  especially  precious  friend  was  my 
class  leader,  Miss  Annie  Helena  Plummer.  Apart  from 
the  meetings  themselves,  we  had  frequent  associations, 
which  lasted  until  her  departure  to  take  up  a  different 
sphere  of  work  in  Cornwall.  Miss  Plummer  and  I  read 
and  talked  much  together  during  these  years,  and, 
nearly  twelve  months  after  our  first  meeting,  she  learnt 
Braille,  in  order  to  transcribe  the  new  Methodist  hymn 
book,  and  Sunday-school  hymn  book  for  me,  that  I 
might  have  the  delight  of  reading  the  hymns  for  myself, 
and  taking  my  full  share  in  the  services,  for  this  act  of 
supreme  kindness  I  shall  ever  remain  grateful. 

The  very  first  Wesleyan  minister  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact,  was  the  Rev.  Walter  Lethaby,  a  man  I  soon 
learnt  to  regard  with  deep  affection  and  esteem.  It  is 
now  some  years  since  I  corresponded  with  him,  but  I 
believe  he  is  still  alive.  My  heart  is  now  more  fully 
drawn  to  him  than  ever,  because,  according  to  the 
information  last  received  by  me,  he  too  is  non-seeing. 
Mr.  lyCthaby  was  serving  his  last  year  in  the  circuit  when 
I  joined,  but  we  met  frequently,  and  in  the  various 
Church  outings,  I  was  often  his  little  companion.  He 
impressed  me  greatly  on  account  of  his  gentleness,  and 
made  me  feel  more  than  ever  how  right  I  was  to  reverence 
all  pastors,  whatever  their  denomination. 

My  class  leader  often  told  her  friends  that  during  one 
of  my  conversations  with  Mr.  I^ethaby,  I  caused  the 
loudest  noise  of  men's  laughter  she  ever  heard.  The 
scene  was  an  anniversary  tea,  at  which  our  minister  was 
present.  He  had  placed  me  next  to  him  at  table,  and, 
as  usual,  my  tongue  was  active,  I  do  love  ministers,''  I 
remarked,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  "  they  are 
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all  good,  and  so  I  think  I  must  call  them  roses."  Mr. 
Lethaby  gently  told  me  that  as  I  grew  older,  I  should 
learn  that  some  were  not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be. 
"  Then  I  shall  have  to  call  them  u'ild  roses/'  I  replied, 
without  hesitation.  My  remarks  were  made  in  all 
seriousness,  but  the  result  was  one  long  chorus  of 
laughter  from  many  throats,  fortunately,  although  in 
the  main  deeply  sensitive,  I  did  not  mind  laughter,  even 
at  my  most  serious  expressions,  provided  the  laughter 
held  no  tmkindness. 

Even  in  youth,  I  believe  I  understood  that  a  thing 
may  be  amusing  to  those  who  listen,  though  not  actually 
meant  to  be  so  when  uttered.  This  appeared  so  natural 
that  I  was  not  at  all  troubled  by  it,  and  so,  my  subse- 
quent beha\'iour  did  not  become  self-conscious. 

Three  or  four  years  later  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Kingscot  Greenland,  my  class  leader  related  the  above 
incident,  Mr.  Greenland,  in  the  course  of  his  letter  to 
yoimg  lamp-Ughters,  as  he  called  young  readers  of  the 
Methodist  Recorder,  made  reference  to  this  incident,  and 
at  the  close,  signed  himself,  Your  T\ild-rose  friend, 
WilHam  Kingscot  Greenland.''  Mr.  Lethaby  was  right, 
I  have  often  heard  of  pastors  who,  are  not  ideal  characters 
but  those  whom  I  know  personally  have  been  fairly 
worthy  of  my  youthful  enthusiasms. 

But  intellectual  and  spiritual  pursuits  were  not  my 
only  pleasures,  for  I  could  knit,  and  even  took  a  little 
interest  in  household  duties.  The  knitting  continued  to 
be  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  I  shall  show  more  fully  when 
discussing  my  recreations,  but  my  enthusiasm  for 
domestic  work  did  not  last,  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  my  ha\dng  too  many  other  interests  to  permit  of  my 
cultivating  much  of  a  liking  for  domesticity,  but  I 
beUeve  that,  had  I  taken  the  matter  seriously,  I  might 
have  played  my  small  part  in  attending  to  home  require- 
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ments  and  comforts.  As  things  are,  I  leave  this  side  of 
life  to  dear  mother,  who  is  an  expert  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat. 

When  I  was  just  over  eleven  years  old,  mother's  heart 
began  to  show  signs  of  strain.  Her  life  had  never  been 
easy,  and  now  the  results  threatened  to  be  grave. 
Accordingly,  the  doctor  advised  her  to  rest  more  than 
she  had  previously  done,  and  so,  after  serious  con- 
sultation, father  and  she  decided  to  send  me  to  board- 
ing-school again.  When  the  plan  was  suggested  I 
received  it  with  no  dread,  because  I  believed  that,  as  I 
was  now  quite  reconciled  to  Braille,  my  troubles  were 
at  an  end. 

It  was  with  quite  a  light  heart  and  a  mind  prepared  to 
take  pleasure  in  a  world  of  new  adventures,  that  I 
prepared  to  leave  home  for  the  second  time. 

On  September  30th,  1903,  I  was  received  as  a  pupil  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music. 
Here  indeed,  I  found  myself  in  a  new  and  unaccustomed 
world.  Again  the  parting  from  those  I  loved  had  been 
too  bitter,  I  longed  for  home,  and,  knowing  how  I  felt, 
mother  found  the  consequent  anxiety  told  on  her  heart 
more  than  work,  and  so  undid  all  the  good  the  rest  was 
intended  to  effect.  As  for  father,  he  declared  life  did 
not  seem  the  same  without  my  childish  chatter  about  the 
place,  so,  after  nine  months,  it  was  decided  I  should 
leave  the  college.  As  my  experiences  here  were  similar 
in  the  main  to  those  of  the  previous  boarding-school, 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  them  at  any  length. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  pay  affectionate  tribute  to 
one  of  the  singing  teachers,  the  late  Miss  Amelia  Camp- 
bell, who,  incidentally,  was  Norwood's  first  female  pupil. 
Miss  Campbell's  work  for  the  Blind  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  praise  of  mine,  for  sue  was  a  woman  of  marked 
ability,  kindiy  disposition,  and  a  personality  that 
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radiated  cheerfulness.  There  is  one  trait  in  her  charac- 
ter however  that  has  not  received  its  due  share  of  recog- 
nition.   It  is  of  this  I  should  Hke  to  speak. 

To  her,  a  promise  made  to  a  child,  was  held  to  be  as 
sacred  as  though  made  to  an  adult,  or,  if  am-thing,  more 
so.  A  promise  means  so  much  to  children,"  she  once 
said  to  one  of  her  pupil  teachers,  you  should  never 
break  your  word  to  them,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,  or 
they  may  lose  confidence  in  you  for  ever.'' 

Those  who  take  child  psychology-  seriously  may  per- 
haps be  so  steeped  in  this  virtue  as  to  be  incapable  of 
imagining  anyone  displa^dng  a  lack  of  it,  but  I  am  talk- 
ing of  the  days  when  psychology'  was  not  spoken  of  in 
any,  save  the  strictly  scientific  circles.  There  were 
natural  psychologists  among  the  teachers  then  as  now^ 
and  !Miss  Campbell  was  one  of  them,  but,  far  too  often, 
people  who  were  in  other  matters  the  very  soul  of 
honour,  thought  most  promises  made  to  children  might 
be  Hghtly  broken,  just  as  they  had  been  lightly  made. 
Childish  confidences  too  were  frequently  received  in 
much  the  same  spirit. 

In  saving  these  things  I  am  not  complaining  of  treat- 
ment meeted  out  to  me  personally,  my  friends  have  been 
far  too  loyal  for  that.  Ah  the  same,  I  have  not  gone 
about  the  world  vrith  closed  eyes  and  ears,  even  if  the 
open  eyes  have  had  to  be  employed  metaphorically,  and 
the  views  of  some  adults  concerning  the  way  promises 
made  to  yoimg  children  should  be  regarded  have  been  a 
source  of  grief  to  me.  Personally,  I  feel  that  we  should 
regard  the  promises  we  make  to  these  Uttle  people  as 
matters  of  real  importance. 

There  are  times  when  some  of  us  talk  of  such  promises 
as  too  trivial  for  further  consideration.  Trivial  they 
may  be  to  us,  but,  by  breaking  them,  we  are  shattering 
part  of  the  child's  world.    Do  I  hear  some  one  say  that 
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by  ruthlessly  shattering  that  world  we  are  doing  the 
child  a  service  by  preparing  it  for  more  bitter  blows  that 
may  come  later?  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  regard  this  as 
mere  sophistry,  cleverly  invented,  in  order  to  shirk  our 
responsibility  ;  undue  shepherding  is  harmful,  but  so  too 
are  undue  hardships,  invented  to  serve  the  interests  of  a 
future  concerning  which  we  know  nothing.  The  child 
may  get  over  the  loss  of  the  thing  we  have  promised, 
but  will  trust  us  less,  and  so,  in  the  end,  we  sow  seeds  of 
cynicism. 

After  my  brief  period  at  Norwood  I  had  no  further 
training  at  school ;  my  education  continued,  for  though 
school  was  left  behind,  I  loved  knowledge.  Though  I 
now  began  to  specialise  in  music,  I  never  forgot  the  im- 
mense value  of  self -culture  in  other  directions.  It  was 
my  delight  to  do  all  I  could  to  educate  myself  in  the 
narrow  scholastic  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  broader 
application  of  the  term.  This  aim  has  been  mine  ever 
since,  and  will  be  mine,  I  trust,  through  time  and 
eternity.  Self-education  was  of  course  harder  then,  for, 
as  I  previously  explained,  books  were  less  easy  to  obtain,, 
particularly  those  of  an  educational  nature. 

In  many  of  the  Institutions  it  was  possible  to  make 
special  transcripts,  and  wealthy  students  could  often 
have  books  copied  for  them  by  the  National  Institute, 
etc.,  but,  as  we  were  not  able  to  afford  this  outlay, 
many  books  had  to  be  read  to  me,  that  I  would  other- 
wise have  studied  by  means  of  my  beloved  Braille  (for 
beloved  it  had  now  become,  and  Will  always  remain). 
This  meant  much  additional  work  for  mother,  and  often 
she  would  sit  up  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  for 
the  days  were  occupied  with  household  tasks  and,  sewing 
while  I  worked  at  music,  and  any  other  subject  that  did 
not  need  a  seeing  reader.  Then,  in  the  evening,  if  I  had 
no  professional  or  social  engagements,  she  would  sit  at 
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the  piano,  helping  me  to  memorise  new  music,  or  read 
educational  books  of  all  kinds. 

Long  after  father  and  I  had  gone  to  bed,  she  sat  up  to 
<:ontinue  sewing,  often  using  a  candle  in  order  that  the 
gashght  might  not  attract  father's  attention,  for  he  did 
not  Hke  her  to  have  so  little  rest.  If,  as  occasionally 
happened  he  did  reaUse  what  she  was  doing,  and  called 
to  her  to  leave  off,  she  would  go  to  bed  for  a  time,  and 
then,  when  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  creep  downstairs  again. 

Those  were  hard  times  indeed,  for  there  was  no  going 
back  to  bed  in  the  morning  to  obtain  the  rest  that  had 
been  lost  at  night.  Father  had  to  go  to  work  in  good 
time  and  mother  never  let  him  depart  without  a  good, 
well-cooked  breakfast.  Our  residence  was  never  close 
to  his  place  of  business,  though  we  had  six  changes  of 
address. 

Father  had  laborious  work  to  do,  so,  when  he  returned 
from  work,  mother  never  worried  him  with  her  own 
household  cares.  He  was  ever  sympathetic,  and  what- 
ever was  needed  for  our  health  and  happiness,  he  did  his 
best  to  obtain,  no  matter  how  great  the  self-sacrifice 
entailed.  He  had  no  recreations  of  any  kind  save  an 
occasional  visit  to  a  football  or  cricket  match,  unless  we 
all  shared,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  a  husband  going  in 
quest  of  amusement,  while  his  wife  and  children  do  what 
they  can  at  home.  He  drank  no  alchohoUc  liquor,  and 
his  one  small  indulgence  was  the  homely  pipe,  which  he 
dearly  loved.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  temperate  life, 
and  mother's  careful  economising,  matters  would  have 
been  much  graver  than  they  were,  but  in  spite  of  struggles 
and  difficulties,  my  dear  parents  won  through,''  and 
showed  the  world  how  bravely  and  well  they  could  smile, 
no  matter  what  befell  them. 

My  musical  training  was  paid  for  by  father's  own, 
unaided  effort,  with  the  exception  of  what  I  earned  later, 
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and  a  small  legacy  left  me  by  an  uncle  of  father's,  when  I 
was  twenty-one.  In  spite  of  everything,  my  parents 
have  often  lovingly  declared  the  result  to  be  well 
worth  all  their  efforts.  Gladly  would  they  have  made 
the  sacrifices  all  over  again,  if  necessary,  they  said,, 
because  their  work  was  no  act  of  duty,  but  a  sweet 
labour  of  love. 


CHAPTER  V 


Maini^y  Concerned  with  Art 

I WAS  now  twelve  years  old,  and  my  parents  deter- 
mined that,  as  I  loved  music,  I  should  have  a  better 
chance  of  developing  such  powers  as  I  possessed. 
On  the  advice  of  a  friend,  we  consulted  Mr,  W.  E. 
Fowler,  a  well-known  teacher  of  pianoiorte  m  Bristol. 
Our  friend  thought  that  even  if  he  were  unable  to 
arrange  for  me  to  take  lessons  with  him,  he  might 
recommend  a  suitable  instructor. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  kindness  itself,  and  said  that  if  I 
were  placed  under  his  charge,  he  would  take  the  keenest 
interest  in  my  musical  welfare.  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  has  maintained  the  same  interest  from  that 
day  to  this,  not  in  musical  matters  only,  but  in  my  life 
as  a  whole,  and  I  have  learned  to  value  his  friendship 
greatly. 

His  wife  too,  will  always  hold  a  warm  place  in  my 
affection,  she  is  so  quiet,  modest,  and  gentle,  that  few  of 
those  who  do  not  know  her  intimately  realise  her  worth 
as  it  should  be  realised.  Those  of  us  who  know  her  better 
will  never  cease  to  admire  her  rich  generosity  of  nature, 
high  sense  of  justice,  tact,  patience,  sympathy,  cheer- 
fulness, industry,  and,  above  all,  the  remarkable  bravery 
of  spirit  that  has  made  her  the  faithful  comrade  of  her 
husband  and  children. 

Personally,  I  like  to  think  of  her  as  a  kind  of  universal 
mother.    Mrs.  Fowler  passed  away  on  July  14th,  1932. 

I  had  not  studied  long  with  Mr.  Fowler  before  the 
subject  of  singing  came  up  for  discussion.    On  my 
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informing  him  that  I  could  sing  a  little,  he  asked  me  to 
try  a  song.  The  one  I  chose  was  Come,  Oh  Come  with 
Me/'  My  voice  is  now  contralto,  but  at  that  time,  it 
showed  signs  of  developing  into  a  decided  soprano, 
indeed,  I  had  done  my  best  to  make  it  so,  for  I  disliked 
the  contralto  voice  every  bit  as  much  as  I  disliked  the 
bass.  So  great  indeed  was  my  dread  of  becoming  a 
contralto  that,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  my  first  term  at 
Norwood,  Miss  Campbell  tested  my  voice,  I  was  quite 
unwilling  to  sing  lower  than  middle  C. 

The  middle  and  lower  notes  I  took  readily  enough,  but, 
when  the  second  leger  space  below  the  treble  stave  was 
given,  I  said  in  tones  that  held  a  good  deal  of  fear, 

Please  Miss  Campbell,  I  can't  sing  that  B.V'  The  fear 
was  quite  genuine,  so,  as  Miss  Campbell  did  not  know  its 
cause,  she  yielded.  I  could  have  sung  low  G  if  necessary, 
and  I  knew  it,  but  also  knew  that,  once  my  abilities  to 
sing  these  lower  notes  were  discovered,  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  requested  to  take  alto  parts. 

So  far,  I  appeared  likely  to  have  my  way,  for  the  high 
notes  were  certainly  the  best  then,  and  when  I  sang  to 
Mr.  Fowler  he  agreed  that  I  should,  in  all  probability, 
become  a  soprano.  This  was  not  said  merely  to  please 
me,  for  he  did  not  know  of  my  objection  to  contralto 
vocalists,  and  never  will,  unless  he  reads  this  auto- 
biography. 

"  We  must  do  something  with  that  voice  soon,'*  he 
said,  after  hearing  me  sing,  but  I  do  not  think  any  good 
teacher  would  advise  you  to  take  lessons  until  you  are 
sixteen  or  seventeen."  A  week  or  so  later  I  sang  to 
Miss  Ada  Bennett,  who,  at  the  time  was  one  of  Bristol's 
best  known  contraltos.  My  first  solo  was  the  one  I  had 
previously  sang  to  Mr.  Fowler,  Come,  Oh  Come  with 
Me,"  after  which  I  rendered  Sullivan's,  then  extremely 
popular  air,    The  Chorister." 
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When  I  recall  the  days  of  my  singing  this  particular 
song,  I  still  have  a  strong  desire  to  laugh  heartily,  for 
those  who  may  have  forgotten  The  Chorister,''  or  been 
born  after  its  popularity  had  waned,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  that  the  song  tells  of  a  visitor  to  a  church,  who 
listened  with  pleasure  to  an  anthem  being  sung,  and  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  voice  of  one  chorister,  whom 
later  on,  he  saw  in  a  dream,  singing  with  the  angels,  the 
light  of  God  shining  on  his  brow  for  ever. 

It  is  not  at  the  ultra-sentimentaUty,  so  prevalent  in 
those  days,  that  I  laugh,  for,  after  all,  though  we  may 
think  it  out  of  accord  with  the  modern  spirit,  it  had  a 
message  in  its  own  day,  and,  on  that  account,  is  worthy 
of  respectful  treatment.  My  amusement  is  caused  by 
the  memory  of  a  certain  musician's  comments,  whenever 
he  heard  the  song  in  question. 

The  writer  had  stated  that  the  boy's  voice  rang  clearly 
above  the  rest,  and  this  shocked  the  musician's  deep 
sense  of  artistry  to  its  foundations,  he  would  immediately 
speak  of  the  condign  punishment  he  would  like  to  visit 
on  the  heads  of  these  young  offenders.  Personally,  I 
would  have  threatened  the  writer,  not  the  boy,  seeing 
that  the  former  was  real,  while  the  latter  was  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination. 

Miss  Bennett  concurred  with  Mr.  Fowler  in  his  view 
regarding  my  voice,  and  so,  though  I  received  no  lessons 
until  four  years  afterwards,  we  began  to  take  things 
more  seriously.  At  the  time,  of  course,  pianoforte  lessons 
were  placed  first  and  foremost,  but  Mr.  Fowler  decided 
to  teach  me  a  song  himself,  and  see  what  the  result  might 
be. 

For  a  while,  neither  mother  nor  I  knew  his  purpose  in 
doing  this,  he  simply  stated  he  would  Uke  me  to  learn 

Christmas  Song  "  by  Percy  P.  Buck.  Accordingly,  I 
learned  this  song  at  home,  or  rather,  the  words  and  Mr. 
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Fowler  taught  me  the  melody.  As  I  did  not  find  mem- 
orising a  difficult  task,  this  part  of  the  work  took  very 
little  time,  but  we  rehearsed  the  song  often  at  the  close 
of  pianoforte  lessons  as  this  was  the  only  time  I  practised 
it  with  accompaniment,  for,  as  already  stated,  mother 
does  not  play,  and  I  was  then  too  young  to  accompany 
myself. 

When  we  had  indulged  in  several  of  these  rehearsals, 
the  reason  why  this  particular  song  had  been  selected 
became  apparent.  It  was  to  be  the  test  piece  for  girls 
under  seventeen  at  the  forthcoming  Bristol  Eisteddfod. 
Of  this  Eisteddfod,  Mr.  Fowler  is  founder  and  director. 
I  was  only  twelve,  but  there  was  not,  as  there  is  to-day, 
a  variety  of  junior  classes ;  however  young  you  were,  if 
you  wished  to  try  your  skill,  you  must  do  so  with  girls 
up  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  We  did  not  expect  any 
remarkable  results  in  my  case,  realising  that  senior  girls 
would  not  only  have  age  in  their  favour,  which  meant  a 
more  mature  quaHty,  and  greater  degree  of  volume,  but 
they  would  probably  have  had  at  least  a  year's  vocal 
training,  if  not  more. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  however,  Mr.  Fowler 
advised  me  to  try,  for  the  sake  of  experience.  The 
adjudicator's  remarks  will  be  as  good  as  a  lesson  to 
you,"  he  remarked,  so  I  would  certainly  enter  if  I  were 
you,  but,  as  I  do  not  teach  singing,  I  should  like  someone 
else  to  hear  you  before  the  event."  The  very  same  day 
he  telephoned  to  a  friend  of  his,  Mrs.  Baker,  by  name, 
whose  excellent  qualifications  enabled  her  to  give  such 
advice  and  instruction  as  might  be  necessary. 

Mrs.  Baker  is  one  of  the  most  charming  women  ic  13 
possible  to  meet,  and  though  we  have  not  met  for  some 
years,  should  she  ever  read  this  book,  I  most  sincerely 
wish  her  to  know  how  truly  grateful  I  am  to  her  for  the 
helpful  advice  she  then  gave.    I  shall  cherish  in  my  heart 
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a  warm  affection  for  her.  When  you  become  famous, 
my  darling  "  she  would  say,  with  that  sweet  smile  of  hers 
making  her  whole  face  radiant,  you  will  let  me  come 
underneath  your  carriage  wheels,  won't  you  ?  " 

Well,  I  have  never  owned  a  carriage,  neither  have  I 
become  famous,  but  I  can  assure  her  that  if  her  pre- 
dictions had  become  real,  she  would,  long  ere  this,  have 
been  taken  for  a  long  country  ride  in  my  carriage,  and 
given  the  place  of  honour  into  the  bargain. 

Mrs.  Baker  was,  at  the  time  of  our  meeting,  a  pupil  of 
Madame  Blanche  Marchesi,  but,  in  addition,  she  had 
received  instruction  from  other  famous  professors,  in- 
cluding Sir  Henry  Wood,  Signor  Randegger,  and  Madame 
Clara  Novello  Davies,  so  that  she  had  a  rich  store  of 
experiences  from  which  to  draw,  and  was  not  hide- 
bound by  any  one  set  of  ideas.  She  too  thought,  after 
having  heard  me  sing,  that  I  might  enter  for  the  com- 
petition, and  kindly  offered  to  go  through  the  song  once 
or  twice  before  the  great  day.  Actually  I  went  to  her  on 
three  occasions,  all  of  which  I  recall  with  pleasure. 

The  voice  itself  she  wisely  left  alone,  in  no  way 
confusing  me  by  worrying  about  laws  of  voice 
production.  In  her  judgment,  I  was  much  too  young 
for  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  and,  quite  apart  from 
this,  the  time  would  have  been  too  short  for  the 
carrying-out  of  such  a  method.  Had  she  attempted 
formal  training  just  before  the  contest,  the  ultimate 
result  would  surely  have  been  "  neither  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  nor  good  red  herring.''  All  she  did  was  to  offer 
one  or  two  suggestions  regarding  interpretation,  illus- 
trating the  various  points  by  means  of  her  own 
beautiful  voice. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  heartily  disliked  the  contralto 
voice,  as  my  readers  know,  and  hoped  it  would  never  be 
my  lot  to  possess  one,  but,  after  hearing  Mrs.  Baker  sing, 
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I  altered  my  views,  and  decided  that  beauty  of  vocal 
timbre  was  not  confined  to  a  soprano. 

A  month  before  the  Eisteddfod,  Mr.  Fowler  decided  to 
let  me  try  for  the  Open  Class  as  well  as  the  junior  one, 
but  there  was  some  delay  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  song, 
so  that  actually  I  had  but  a  fortnight  for  preparation. 
The  competition  was  open  to  candidates  of  any  age  and 
either  sex.  As  the  song  was  published  in  two  keys, 
there  was  no  restriction  as  to  voice.  In  this  Class  I  was 
easily  the  youngest  competitor. 

The  great  day  came  at  last.  The  Junior  Class  was 
held  in  the  morning,  and  the  Senior  in  the  afternoon. 
On  Monday,  May  1st,  in  the  year  1905,  at  about  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I,  along  with  a  goodly  number  of 
other  candidates,  presented  myself  at  the  Victoria 
Rooms,  in  readiness  for  the  contest.  The  composer. 
Dr.  Buck,  was  to  have  acted  as  adjudicator,  but  illness 
prevented  his  doing  so.  His  place  v^as  taken  by  Dr. 
W.  G.  McNaught,  a  kindly  man,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humour.  The  same  test  piece  had  also  been  selected  for 
junior  boys,  and  they  were  still  singing  when  we  reached 
the  hall.  Although  I  was  not,  and  never  have  been,  the 
least  bit  nervous,  I  could  not  help  wondering  what  sort 
of  fate  lay  in  store  for  me  as  I  listened  to  those  boys  and 
compared  their  rendering  with  my  own.  On  the  printed 
programme  I  came  about  seventh,  but  as  some  of  the 
competitors  had  not  arrived,  I  was  asked  to  sing  second. 

This  meant  finding  my  accompanist,  who,  thinking  he 
was  not  yet  required,  as  most  of  the  others  were  being 
accompanied  by  their  respective  teachers,  went  into  the 
large  hall  to  play  for  some  of  the  seniors.  He  was  soon 
found,  however,  and  then  began  my  first  experience  of 
competition  work.  After  I  had  finished,  mother  and  I 
remained  in  the  hall  to  hear  the  rest.  Again  I  compared 
renderings,  not  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  just  to  relieve 
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my  anxiety.  I  was  quite  certain  I  had  not  won  a  prize^ 
but  was  naturally  hoping  I  had  not  dropped  down  too 
low.  Most,  if  not  all  the  other  girls,  were  older,  and 
everyone  had  received  formal  voice  training.  The 
competition  was  over,  and  Dr.  McNaught  rose  to  give 
judgment. 

In  these  days,  the  adjudicator  confines  himself, 
except  in  outstanding  cases,  to  general  remarks,  but  at 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  every  competitor's  report  was 
read  out  in  full,  the  result  being,  in  some  instances, 
embarrassing,  for  the  adjudicator  had  of  necessity  to 
point  out  shortcomings  as  well  as  merits. 

When  my  own  turn  came,  the  favourable  nature  of  the 
report  led  me  to  hope  that  at  least  some  measure  of 
success  had  been  mine,  and  I  listened  eagerly,  till  the 
remaining  reports  were  read.  Then  came  the  terrible 
ordeal,  so  dreaded  by  all  competitors,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  very  young,  and  the  seasoned  com- 
petitor ;  the  former  because  they  hardly  reaUse  what  is 
going  on,  the  latter,  because  they  are  only  too  much 
accustomed  to  these  things. 

The  ordeal  of  which  I  speak  is  that  of  listening  to 
the  marks,  those  marks  that  put  the  final  seal  to  one's 
failure  or  success.  At  such  a  time  hearts  and  pulses 
throb,  and  I  am  sure  mine  throbbed  in  tune  with  the 
rest.  But  when  the  marks  were  really  declared,  I 
listened  as  in  a  dream,  and  only  dimly  reaHsed 
what  was  happening.  Certain  it  is  that  those  who 
composed  the  audience  were  much  more  excited  than 
I,  when  Dr.  McNaught  announced  that  I  had  won 
the  first  prize  (a  silver  medal  and  bound  volume  of 
music),  with  65  marks  out  of  a  possible  70.  /  was 
excited  afterwards,  of  course,  but  at  first  it  was  little 
else,  save  the  reflection  of  the  collective  emotions  of 
those  around  me. 
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Dr.  McNaught's  remarks,  of  which  I  still  possess  the 
written  record,  are  still  cherished  by  me  with  delight, 
and  I  venture  to  quote  from  them.  Beautiful  voice, 
well  produced,  no  effort,  every  word  came  from  the 
heart,  enunciation  excellent.  The  performance  was  a 
real  interpretation,  had  artistic  qualities.'' 

For  the  many  kindly  expressions  of  congratulation 
accorded  me,  by  members  of  the  audience  (nearly  all  of 
whom  were  complete  strangers  to  me),  I  had  then,  and 
still  have  every  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful.  One  lady, 
Miss  Katherine  J.  Hawkins  (whose  brother  was,  in  his 
day,  one  of  the  best  known  medical  practitioners  in 
Bristol),  kindly  and  gracefully  expressed  her  congratu- 
lations by  taking  from  her  finger  a  gold  ring,  set  with 
various  precious  stones,  and  presenting  me  with  it. 
The  gift  I  prized  highly,  and  still  prize,  not  alone  for  its 
great  intrinsic  worth,  but  because  it  was  the  gift  of  a 
gracious  lady,  herself  the  possessor  of  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  art  we  both  dearly  love,  namely,  the  art  of  singing. 

The  ring  will  be  tenderly  cherished  by  me  till  death, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  those  who  come  after  me  will 
cherish  it  in  the  same  way,  for  the  sake  of  the  memories 
I  hold  dear. 

Tn  the  afternoon  I  went  in  for  the  senior  competition. 
This  time  Dr.  McNaught  again  adjudicated,  assisted  by 
the  composer  of  the  test  piece  (Mr.  Havelock  Ettrick). 
Once  more  the  report  was  favourable,  and  I  came  fourth, 
which  meant  that  I  received  the  first  certificate  of 
merit.  Naturally,  my  parents,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mrs. 
Baker,  together  with  all  relatives  and  friends,  were,  like 
myself,  delighted  with  such  happy,  and  totally  un- 
expected results. 

On  Saturday,  May  6th,  grand  concerts  were  held  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Victoria  Rooms,  the  artistes  being  win- 
ners of  the  first  prizes  throughout  the  festival.  The 
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junior  concert  was  held  in  the  afternoon  at  3,  and  the 
senior  concert  in  the  evening  at  8.  It  was  indeed  a 
thrilhng  moment  for  me  when  I  reaUsed  that  I  was  to 
take  part  in  the  afternoon  concert. 

In  speaking  of  my  life  in  Liverpool,  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  took  part  in  certain  small  concerts,  which 
were  an  excellent  preparation  for  work  of  a  more 
ambitious  nature,  but  this  was  quite  a  different  matter, 
particularly  in  1905,  w^hen  child  vocalists  were  far  rarer 
than  they  are  to-day.  The  chairman  of  this  concert 
was  the  late  Dean  Pigou,  an  able  man  with  a  rich  fund  of 
anecdotes,  several  of  which  he  repeated  in  detail  during 
the  afternoon. 

The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Madame  Blanche 
Marchesi,  whom,  later  on,  I  came  to  know  much  more 
intimately.  Madame  Marchesi  is  a  kindly  sotd  with  a 
great  personality,  and  the  impression  she  makes  on  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  her,  must  surely  be  deep  and 
lasting.  When  my  turn  came  to  receive  the  prize,  she 
kissed  me  enthusiastically,  and  talked  to  me  for  a  short 
time  before  I  left  the  platform. 

During  her  sta}^  in  Bristol,  she  was  a  guest  of  Mrs. 
Baker.  Mrs.  Baker  afterwards  told  Madame  that  she  had 
heard  me  sing  the  song  before  the  Eisteddfod.  ''You 
have  been  training  that  child  cried  Madame,  in  excited 
tones,  You  should  not  have  done  such  a  thing,  a  child 
of  that  age  wants  burying  or  locking  up  until  she  is 
seventeen.''  It  was  only  after  a  considerable  time  that 
she  could  be  brought  to  beUeve  Mrs.  Baker  had  merely 
given  a  few  hints  regarding  interpretation,  leaving 
voice  production  to  take  care  of  itself. 

When,  a  few  wrecks  later,  Mrs.  Baker  told  me  what 
Madame  had  said,  I  remarked,  Well,  if  it  rests  between 
my  being  buried  or  locked  up,  I  choose  the  latter,  if  I 
were  buried  she  would  probably  get  her  way,  for  I 
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should  find  it  hard  to  sing  then,  and  even  if  I  did,  I  am 
sure  my  voice  would  sound  muffled.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  were  locked  up,  I  should  certainly  sing  just  as  hard  as 
I  could  until  someone  decided  to  carry  out  a  process  of 
unlocking/'  What  Mrs.  Baker's  reply  was,  I  do  not 
remember,  but  I  think  she  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  be  severe. 

At  the  senior  concert,  I  was  not  a  performer,  but  had 
to  receive  my  certificate,  again  at  the  hands  of  Madame 
Marchesi,  who,  for  the  second  time  was  very  kind,  and 
very  demonstrative.  The  chairman  was  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Hubert  Hunt,  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  perhaps  as  well  to  explain  that, 
for  two  years  after  my  first  commencing  to  specialise  as  a 
musician,  I  was  known  as  Eva  I^ong.  The  name  of 
lyongbottom  is  common  enough  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  even  there  many  people  have  gone  back  to  the  old 
spelUng,  namely,  L,ongbOTHAm.  This  they  pronounce 
as  spelt,  but,  strictly  speaking,  such  a  pronunciation 
is  incorrect,  I  believe,  as  its  Anglo-Saxon  origin  sug- 
gests the  elision  of  the  '  H  '  as  in  German, 

In  the  south,  however,  even  the  form,  Longbotham 
is  rare,  and  so,  for  some  years  after  we  arrived  in  Bristol 
our  name  caused  considerable  amusement,  even  in- 
credulity. "  How  do  you  spell  it,''  shopkeepers  would 
enquire,  while  others  apparently  unable  to  trust  the 
evidence  of  their  own  ears,  would  fain  deafness,  in  order 
to  get  the  name  repeated. 

To-day,  our  name  is  nearly  always  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  pronounced  quite  naturally.  Mr.  Fowler 
was  as  amused  as  the  rest  of  our  friends,  but  said  very 
little,  until  the  question  of  a  professional  career  came 
under  discussion.    Then  he  suggested  a  change. 

Excuse  the  pun,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  but  your 
name  is  too  long.    I  think  that,  before  the  Eisteddfod 
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takes  place,  we  had  better  decide  on  a  nom-de-plume.** 
Accordingly,  the  first  syllable  of  our  surname  was  used  by 
itself,  and  so,  for  the  next  two  years,  everyone  addressed 
me  as  Miss  Long. 

There  are  still  people  who  use  this  name,  despite  its 
having  long  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  real  one. 
We  had  been  reluctant  to  make  any  change,  and  only 
did  so  because  of  the  amusement  caused  and  because  it 
had  been  suggested  by  people  of  wider  experience  that  a 
short  name  is  always  preferable  for  advertising  purposes. 
But  soon  we  discovered  that  the  change  of  name  brought 
about  equally  amusing  results  of  another  kind. 

There  are  many  Bristol  residents  who  bear  the  name 
Long,  and  so,  according  to  members  of  the  public,  I 
was  related  to  people  so  named,  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Another  very  fruitful  source  of  controversy  at  this 
time,  and,  indeed,  for  many  years,  was  mother's  identity. 
Nearly  everybody  decided  that  she  was  my  elder  sister, 
others  believed  her  to  be  my  governess.  One  person 
thought  she  must  be  a  nurse,  who  had  either  adopted  me, 
or  taken  me  into  her  house  for  a  time,  with  the  object  of 
curing  my  blindness.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  take  her,'* 
said  this  lady  to  mother  on  one  occasion,  but  do  you 
really  think  you  will  cure  her?  This  made  an  ex- 
planation necessary. 

Mother  is  supersensitive  by  nature,  with  the  result 
that  she  has  often  been  deeply  affected  by  things  that 
have  left  me  cool  and  calm.  While  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  without  sensitiveness,  there  could  be  no  true  culture, 
it  is  fatally  easy  to  possess  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
in  which  case,  life  becomes  an  even  more  difficult  problem 
than  it  would  normally  be. 

On  account  of  her  sensitiveness,  mother  has  never 
really  desired  public  work  for  me.  Personally,  I  love  my 
public,  and  am  always  anxious  to  serve  it  in  what  way  I 
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can.  Realising  this,  mother  has  never  thwarted  my 
ambition,  she  has  indeed  been  my  constant,  and  devoted 
companion,  acting  as  loving  escort  whenever  I  appear, 
but  could  she  have  consulted  her  own  wishes,  public  life 
was  the  very  last  thing  she  would  have  chosen  for  me. 
This  is  yet  another  illustration  of  her  marvellously  self- 
sacrificing  nature. 

After  the  Eisteddfod  I  dia  very  little  singing  for  some 
months,  but  worked  hard  at  the  pianoforte.  Mrs. 
Baker  and  I  met  on  several  occasions,  and  what  might 
be  described  as  chats  about  music  with  vocal  illustra- 
tions, were  a  feature  of  these,  but,  after  a  time,  she  went 
to  live  some  miles  out  of  Bristol,  and  now  is  too  far  away 
for  frequent  meetings,  but  I  still  treasure  her  friendship, 
and  rejoice  when  we  do  chance  to  see  each  other. 

After  a  few  months  of  quiet  study,  concert  engage- 
ments came  my  way,  unpaid  ones  at  first,  but  valuable 
for  experience.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Fowler  informed  me  that  he  had  arranged  for  me  to  go  to 
the  Colston  Hall  one  Saturday  afternoon,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  my  voice  possessed  the  amount  of 
carrying  power  needed  for  so  huge  a  building.  He  did 
not  explain  his  true  purpose  at  the  time,  but  led  me  to 
believe  it  was  just  a  rehearsal.  Even  this  was  sufiiciently 
•exciting  in  itself  for  I  knew  the  hall  was  famous,  not 
alone  in  Bristol,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  day  on  which  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  trying  my 
voice  in  the  hall  was  November  25th,  1905,  my  song 
iDeing  Dr.  Buck's  Christmas  Song,''  the  Eisteddfod  test 
piece  that  had  brought  me  success.  On  that  day  I  did 
not  sing  to  the  organ,  but  to  the  pianoforte,  Mr.  Fowler 
accompanying.  A  small  audience  was  present,  which 
made  things  easier,  for  it  is  difiicult  to  visualise  a  purely 
imaginary  audience  even  if  you  do  happen  to  be  without 
physical  sight. 
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After  the  rehearsal,  I  was  introduced  to  ]Mr.  George 
Gordon,  who  was  the  director  of  the  Sunday  afternoon 
ser\~Lces  for  the  people,  that  were  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  popular  features  in  the  devotional  life  of 
Bristol.  ]\Ir.  Gordon  kindly  ass^jred  me  that  he  had 
found  my  voice  of  sufficient  resonance  for  the  hall  and 
would  like  to  engage  me  as  soloist  on  Hospital  Simday, 
December  2-ith.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I 
had  sung  for  ^li.  Gordon,  but  by  no  means  the  last,  for  I 
appeared  at  a  nimiber  of  his  concert-s,  finding  him 
invariably  kind  and  s3Tnpathetic  in  the  true,  practical 
sense. 

This  first  engagement  at  the  Colston  Hall  was  another 
deHghtful  red-letter  day  for  me,  the  joy  being  heightened 
b}'  the  fact  that  the  accompanist  was  the  late  !Mr. 
George  Riseley,  whose  name  is  far  too  familiar  to  even.'- 
one,  for  me  to  soimd  his  praises  yet  firrther.  At  the 
time  I  was  a  little  anxious,  for  I  had  not  pre\'iously  simg 
to  organ  accompaniment,  and  one  or  two  kindly  souls, 
who  must  have  been  reincarnations  of  Job's  friends, 
very  solemnly  informed  me  that  singers  of  wide  experi- 
ence found  it  difficult  to  sing  to  the  Colston  Hall  organ 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  to  stand  far  away  from 
it  and  so  experience  difficulty  in  hearing.  Mr.  Fowler 
simply  remarked  that,  as  I  knew  the  song,  my  best  plan 
was  not  to  tr}'  to  Hsten  to  the  organ,  but  keep  the  exact 
time  and  time,  leading  the  rest  to  the  accompanist. 

When  the  day  actually  arrived,  ]Mr.  Riseley  gave  the 
director  a  message  of  encouragement  to  deHver  to  me, 
and  aU  went  merry  as  the  proverbial  marriage  bell. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  heard  the  organ  ^^ithout  difficulty, 
and  wondered  why  the  reincarnated  friends  of  Job  were 
so  fussy  over  nothing  at  all.  My  solo  on  this  occasion 
was  Cowen's,  then  popular  song,  ''The  Children's 
Home." 
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The  next  occasion  on  which  I  appeared  at  the  same 
hall  was  on  a  Sunday  evening,  again  for  the  benefit  of 
Medical  Charities.  This  time  the  I^ord  Mayor  was 
present,  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  introduced.  My 
appearances  at  the  Colston  Hall  during  the  season  in 
question  were  four  in  number,  the  last  being  on  March 
11th,  1906.  At  this  concert  Madame  Alice  Gomez 
appeared,  beside  a  number  of  artistes  of  good  vocal 
reputation. 

Fortunately  for  me,  though  I  have  always  cherished 
a  deep  reverence  for  high  art  in  the  abstract  and  great 
artists  in  the  concrete,  that  reverence  has  never  rendered 
me  unduly  self-conscious  when  in  their  presence,  and  so^ 
when  we  have  met,  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy  these 
meetings  to  the  full,  and  get  the  very  best  from  them. 

To  me,  great  artistes  are  not  people  to  be  worshipped 
afar  off,  and  avoided  at  close  range,  they  are  desirable 
friends,  to  be  appreciated  and  reverenced,  from  whom 
the  young  student  must  be  ever  willing  to  learn.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  human  beings  like  oneself,  and  as 
such,  may  be  approached  and  talked  with  freely.  Fear 
or  shyness  in  connection  with  them,  had  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  law  of  association.  For  this  reason,  our 
conversations  were  invariably  quite  easy  and  intimate, 
while  I,  for  my  part,  always  had  a  fund  of  questions  to 
ask  in  connection  with  the  art  that  mutually  attracted 
us.  On  all  occasions,  my  questions  have  been  met  by  an 
equal  degree  of  frankness  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  I  conversed.  Indeed,  the  greater  the  artiste,  the 
more  apparent  that  frankness  became. 

All  this  concert  work  was  thoroughly  exciting,  and  I 
loved  it.  There  were  times  when  many  people,  especially 
doctors,  wondered  whether  it  was  good  for  my  health,, 
and  advised  rest,  but  I  found  then,  and  have  always 
found  since,  that  I  work  better  and  am  a  good  deal 
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stronger  when  fully  occupied,  and  allowed  to  have  as  a 
stimulus,  a  fair  degree  of  excitement. 

At  no  time  have  I  been  an  advocate  for  altering  the 
entire  Hfe  on  account  of  a  coming  engagem^ent,  not  for 
myself,  that  is ;  for  others  it  may  be  necessary,  and  those 
who  find  absolute  quiet  essential,  must,  of  course, 
endeavour  to  secure  it  wherever  possible.  I  have  never 
adopted  the  practice  of  lying  down  during  the  afternoon, 
by  way  of  preparation  for  the  evening  concert,  if  I  did  so, 
I  should  not  feel  inclined  to  sing  very  much  afterwards. 
My  plan  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  rush,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  pass  the  day  normally.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  normality  is  one  of  the  absolute  essentials  for 
success  in  professional  work. 

To  compel  me  to  live  like  a  human  machine,  would  be 
to  kill  in  the  most  effectual  way  such  artistic  instincts  as 
I  may  possess.  For  this  reason,  it  has  never  been  my 
custom  to  make  the  day  on  which  I  am  to  appear  at  a 
concert  into  a  day  of  silence.  For  me,  to  talk  is  normal, 
unless  I  am  either  following  some  occupation  that  does 
not  permit  it,  or  listening  to  speech,  music,  etc. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  I  spoke  of  the  unpleasant 
effect  compulsory  silence  has  upon  me,  it  will  therefore 
be  realised  at  once  that  a  whole  day  of  it  would  not  tend 
to  make  either  my  heart  or  my  voice  feel  young.  In  the 
morning  I  generally  indulge  in  a  little  vocal  practice, 
followed  by  a  further  period  at  the  piano,  but  not  too 
long  a  one,  because,  as  Senor  Manoel  Garcia  used  so 
often  to  remind  his  pupils,  too  much  pianoforte  work  is 
as  detrimental  to  vocalists  as  too  much  singing,  for, 
when  one  plays  the  piano,  the  vocal  chords  respond. 

In  my  case,  the  vocal  chords  are  extremely  active 
when  music  is  played,  and  when  a  sermon  is  being 
preached,  they  are  even  more  so.  At  the  time  of  which 
I  am  now  writing,  I  often  found  myself  trying  to  turn 
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sermons  into  miniature  oratorios,  and  so  greatly  did  I 
long  to  sing  the  melodies  I  liaa  created,  that,  when  the 
service  was  over  my  throat  almost  invariably  ached,  as  a 
result  of  the  necessary  restraint  that  had  to  be  imposed 
on  the  vocal  chords. 

Other  engagements  followed  the  one  at  the  Colston 
Hall  to  which  I  previously  made  reference,  and  alto- 
gether the  work  proved  interesting.  In  April,  1907,  I 
was  again  successful  at  the  Bristol  Eisteddfod.  The 
number  three  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of 
great  significance,  and  on  this  occasion  I  certainly  found 
it  so,  for  it  was  on  the  third  of  the  month  that  my  good 
fortune  came. 

I  had  entered  for  the  senior  contralto  class  on  this 
occasion,  but,  as  I  was  still  an  untrained  singer,  it 
seemed  to  me  I  should  be  exceedingly  lucky  if  I  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  last  certificate  of  merit.  Even  this 
I  did  not  really  expect.  The  test  piece  was  "  O  Babe, 
my  son,  my  Saviour,''  recitative  and  aria  from  Henry 
lycsley's  cantata,  ''The  First  Christmas  Morn.''  This 
solo  is  sung  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  though  intended  for 
Christmas,  is  an  equally  good  Easter  number,  foretelling 
as  it  does  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection. 

The  solo  is  no  easy  one,  and  I  had  only  six  weeks  in 
which  to  prepare  it,  whereas,  many  of  the  competitors 
told  me  they  had  worked  at  it  for  six  months.  The 
adjudicator  was  Mr.  Dan  Price  (Professor  of  Singing  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music).  At  the  time  Mr.  Price  was  a 
complete  stranger  to  me,  but  later  I  became  his  pupil, 
and  found  it  a  joy  to  study  with  him.  At  all  times  I 
have  tried  to  be  my  own  most  severe  critic,  indeed,  Mr. 
Price  has  said  to  me  more  than  once  in  that  full,  deep- 
chested  voice  of  his,  Will  you  please  give  up  criticising 
yourself?  I'm  here  for  that  purpose."  This  he  said 
because  I  had  the  habit  of  stopping  myself  in  the  middle 
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of  a  song,  and  attempting  to  anticipate  the  criticisms  he 
was  Ukely  to  give.  But  though  I  tried  to  be  severe 
regarding  my  rendering  of  the  Eisteddfod  test  piece  on 
the  eventful  day,  and  my  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
naturally  prevented  my  pronouncing  it  very  good,  an 
equally  deep  regard  for  truth  would  not  suffer  me  to 
pronounce  it  very  bad.  My  hps  uttered  no  judgment 
whatever,  but  my  heart  declared  that  I  might  possibly 
gain  that  much  desired  certificate  after  all. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  hear  the  entire  competi- 
tion, as  I  had  also  entered  for  one  of  the  Elocution 
classes,  but  when  the  results  were  declared  I  was  in  the 
hall,  eagerly  drinking  in  what  Mr.  Price  had  to  say. 
First  came  general  remarks  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
solo,  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  interpreted,  then 
followed  the  marks.  All  the  certificate  winners  were 
declared  first,  but  my  name  did  not  appear.  Deep, 
deep  down  in  my  heart,  I  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment, 
but  would  not  have  admitted  it  at  the  time,  even  to 
myself. 

After  that,  I  listened  as  one  in  a  dream.  The  first 
prize-winner  had,  I  knew,  secured  67  marks  out  of  a 
possible  70,  but  who  she  actually  was  I  could  not  have 
told.  In  consequence  of  this  I  clapped  the  unknown 
winner  as  hard  as  I  possibly  could,  to  the  amusement  of 
several  people  near  me.  It  was  only  when  mother 
exercised  gentle  restraint  and  whispered  something,  that 
I  realised  the  true  state  of  affairs.  I  had  been  clapping 
whoever  had  won,  never  dreaming  that  I  was  busily 
applauding  myself  the  whole  time.  When  I  did  realise 
my  good  fortune,  I  was  even  more  dehghted  than  I  had 
been  on  the  previous  occasion. 

This  was  a  high  degree  of  success  in  a  real  grown-up 
class,  which,  to  a  girl  of  fourteen,  often  means  every- 
thing.   I  was  all  the  more  delighted  because  I  felt  that 
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I  was  following  in  father's  footsteps,  for  the  prize  was 
a  gold  medal. 

So  far  as  I  know,  I  am  still  the  youngest  competitor  to 
win  the  first  prize  for  senior  contraltos.  Mr,  Price's 
report  was  of  so  favourable  a  kind  that  I  quote  it  in  full. 
"  Beautiful  voice,  enunciation  particularly  clear,  recita- 
tive very  naturally  sung,  great  repose  in  the  aria,  very 
good  style  all  through,  very  good  rendering.*' 

The  majority  of  the  competitors  were  Welsh,  and  as 
the  second  prize-winner,  another  Bristol  girl,  had  been 
constantly  told  by  her  Welsh  instructor  that  she  ought 
to  hear  the  singers  from  his  own  country  render  such  a 
solo,  she  showed  her  triumph  openly,  though  tactfully, 
contriving  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  other 
competitor.  Her  teacher  remarked  to  me  that  his  pupil 
apparently  cared  little  for  the  prize  itself,  but  only 
rejoiced  to  have  scored  over  his  Welsh  pupils.  Person- 
ally, I  had  no  such  emotions,  my  one  source  of  delight 
was  that  which  results  from  the  honour  such  a  success 
must  inevitably  bring.  Besides  winning  the  gold 
medal,  I  obtained  a  certificate  in  the  intermediate 
Elocution  class,  for  girls  under  seventeen.  The  test 
piece  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  beautiful  poem,  "  The 
Chambered  Nautilus."  This  class  was  judged  by  Arch- 
deacon (then  Canon)  Talbot.  Again  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  awards  at  both  concerts. 

In  the  afternoon  my  elocution  certificate  was  pre- 
sented by  Madame  Roeckel,  and  in  the  evening  the 
prizes  were  distributed  by  the  late  Madame  Hilda 
Wilson.  Being  a  first  prize-winner,  I  was  of  course,  one 
of  the  artistes  at  the  evening  concert,  and  at  the  close 
of  my  solo,  received  a  beautiful  bouquet  from  an  un- 
known source.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I 
had  received  a  floral  tribute,  and  my  deHght  knew  no 
bounds.    When  presenting  me  with  the  medal,  Madame 
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Wilson  offered  me  her  kind  congratulations,  and  paid  a 
gratifying  tribute  regarding  my  voice. 

This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  ever  appeared 
at  the  Eisteddfod  as  a  performer.  Mr.  Price  was  one 
who  believed  that,  while  competitions  are  excellent  at 
first,  one  should  afterwards  get  to  work  on  entirely 
different  lines,  and  so,  acting  on  his  advice,  I  never  again 
entered  for  either  singing  or  elocution. 

The  following  year,  however,  I  entered  for  musical 
composition,  the  test  being  a  hymn  tune,  to  be  set  to 
Mary  I^athbury's  poem,  "  Day  is  dying  in  the  West.'' 
In  this  competition  I  was  placed  fourth,  which  meant 
that  yet  another  certificate  was  added  to  my  list.  The 
adjudicator  was  Mr.  Ernest  Dicks,  organist  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Cheltenham.  Sometime  later  I  received  a 
beautiful  letter  from  Mr.  Dicks  and,  in  addition,  two  of 
his  compositions,  a  setting  of  Ivcad  Kindly  Light," 
and  a  Melody  in  F,  for  the  pianoforte.  These  of  course, 
I  acknowledged  with  delight,  and  in  my  letter  indulged 
in  what  I  always  call  one  of  my  pen-chats,  music  being, 
naturally,  the  chief  topic.  Among  other  things  we 
discussed  those  devices  that  certain  composers  employ, 
apparently  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  seeming 
clever. 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Dicks  said  something  that  I  have 
never  forgotten.  "  We  do  not  want  people  to  say  how 
clever  we  are,"  he  remarked,  but  rather,  we  like  them 
to  say  how  beautiful  it  is.  A  beautiful  thing  makes  one 
feel,  a  clever  thing  makes  one  wonder  only."  With 
this  I  certainly  agree  up  to  a  point.  Cleverness,  when 
practised  for  its  own  sake,  cannot  hope  to  be  anything 
but  wonderful,  but  cleverness,  when  used  as  an  aid  and 
companion  to  beauty,  can  achieve  greatness.  Indeed,  I 
for  one  doubt  whether  we  ever  secure  true  beauty  with- 
out admitting  cleverness  into  that  companionship,  for 
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surely  beauty  in  its  complete  form  demands  the  har- 
monious co-operation  of  mind,  soul,  and  spirit.  If  the 
mind  labours  for  its  own  selfish  ends,  then  that  mind  is 
to  blame,  but  cleverness  remains  a  virtue  in  spite  of 
everything.  A  spiritualised  mind  uses  cleverness,  a 
selfish  mind  abuses  it. 

When  the  Eisteddfod  was  over,  Mr.  Fowler  had  a 
long  talk  with  father  and  mother,  and,  eventually,  all 
three  decided  that  I  should  go  to  London  for  a  consulta- 
tion with  three  leading  voice  specialists  concerning  my 
future  studies.  Mr.  Fowler  thought  a  time  had  now 
arrived  when  my  singing  should  be  taken  more  seriously, 
for,  though  I  had  been  successful  in  competitions, 
nothing  had,  as  yet,  been  done  in  the  way  of  vocal 
training.  Mr.  Fowler  had  of  course  gone  through  my 
songs,  and  seen  that  they  were  musically  correct,  but 
actual  voice-production  had  been  left  to  its  own  devices. 

The  three  specialists  consulted  were  Mr.  Dan  Price, 
Signor  Randegger  and  Madame  Blanche  Marchesi.  It 
was  delightful  to  meet  Mr.  Price  again,  this  time  at  his 
home  in  St.  James's  Square.  He  was  as  kind  as  ever, 
giving  me  much  encouragement.  His  advice  was  that  I 
should  continue  to  work  on  nature's  lines  for  at  least 
another  twelve  months,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  voice 
was  developing  exactly  as  it  should. 

After  the  test  we  remained  to  take  tea,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Price  proving  a  charming  host  and  hostess.  In  the 
evening  we  went  into  the  centre  of  the  city  for  late  dinner, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Opera.    At  that  time,  Ojffenbach's 

Tales  of  Hoffmann  was  being  given  in  England  for 
the  first  time.  Although  it  was  rendered  in  German,, 
and  I  did  not  then  know  a  single  word  of  the  language,  I 
enjoyed  it  very,  very  much  indeed,  for  the  music  is 
delightful,  and  the  company  presenting  it  was  excellent. 
Since  then  I  have  heard  English  translations  of  this 
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opera  on  several  occasions,  but  never  has  it  been  given 
with  the  same  abandon.  Assuredly,  no  coloratura 
soprano  has  ever  sung  The  Doll's  Song  as  it  was  sung 
by  this  German  vocalist. 

We  stayed  the  night  in  I^ondon,  as  my  next  voice  tests 
were  not  to  take  place  till  the  following  day.  This  first 
day  in  London  (April  29th,  1907),  was  one  I  long  re- 
membered as  a  very  special  red-letter  day.  The  next 
morning,  after  a  short  visit  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  we 
went  to  see  Signor  Randegger.  This  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  I  ever  met  the  great  voice  speciaUst, 
but  I  remember  him  well,  for  he  possessed  a  vivid  per- 
sonality, and  a  charming  manner,  that  won  my  impress- 
ionable young  heart  immediately.  Although  we  had 
not  met  before,  I  could  not  quite  regard  him  as  a  stranger, 
for  I  had  seen  a  copy  of  his  primer,  and  knew  something 
of  its  contents. 

The  great  man  opened  the  door  himself,  and  person- 
ally conducted  me  to  his  music  room,  saying,  as  he  did 
so,  "  This  is  the  young  warbler,  is  it?  "  "You  may  not 
call  me  a  young  warbler  when  you  hear  me,''  I  repHed. 
Signor  Randegger  smiled  at  this.  Well,"  he  said, 
"  we  will  hear."  He  included  no  exercises  in  the  test, 
but  merely  required  me  to  sing  two  of  the  songs  I  had 
brought. 

When  these  were  ended,  he  gave  me  kind  words  of 
praise,  particularly  with  regard  to  pronunciation,  then, 
turning  to  Mr.  Fowler,  he  said,  in  his  emotional  Italian 
way,  ''It  is  not  lessons  this  girl  wants  at  present,  but 
love,  friendship  and  confidence,  these  I  see  you  are 
giving  her.  As  regards  the  rest,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
wait  for  time." 

After  this  he  asked  Mr.  Fowler  to  give  a  practical 
demonstration  of  his  method  of  teaching  me.  Signor 
Randegger  himself  chose  the  song  we  were  to  try. 
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"  The  Little  Sandman  (Brahms).  We  studied  a  verse 
of  this,  and  Signor  Randegger,  after  expressing  satis- 
faction, selected  ten  songs,  which  he  desired  me  to  pur- 
chase and  learn,  returning  to  him  in  a  month  with  the 
songs  memorised.  One  of  these  songs,  a  charming  little 
number  by  Schumann,  he  sang  to  me.  At  the  time,  he 
was  seventy-five  years  of  age.  The  voice  itself  was  not 
remarkable  then,  but  his  artistry  was  wonderful,  and 
would  have  provided  a  good,  practical  lesson  to  any 
young  people  to-day. 

I  did  not  go  back  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  next  month 
as  suggested,  but  still  cherish  happy  memories  of  his 
kindness  on  that  one  day,  and  if,  from  where  he  now 
dwells  and  labours,  he  can  read  the  thoughts  of  one  who 
still  realises  herself  to  be  a  young  humble  student,  he  will 
know  m}^  gratitude  to  him  for  his  encouragement. 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  he  must  certainly  have  been 
a  sound  psychologist,  for  he  realised  from  the  very  first, 
that  with  me  the  personal  touch  counts  most.  This  is 
as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then,  for  I  have  always  been  able 
to  learn  better  from  one  who,  when  teaching,  gives  a 
feeHng  of  comradeship,  than  from  one  who,  though 
equally  qualified,  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  raises  a 
perpetual  barrier  between  himself  and  the  student.  In 
music,  as  in  other  things,  we  find  that  the  best  instructor 
is  not  necessarily  the  best  educator.  The  ideal  teacher, 
who  can  do  both,  is  rare  indeed. 

When  the  interview  with  Signor  Randegger  was  over, 
we  drove  to  the  house  of  Madame  Blanche  Marchesi. 
She  greeted  us  in  her  kind,  impetuous  way,  and  soon  got 
to  work.  Unlike  Signor  Randegger,  she  concerned  her- 
self with  the  voice  only,  and  did  not  require  a  song. 

Renderings  can  be  taught,''  she  remarked,  but  we 
cannot  give  the  pupil  a  voice.''  The  test  was  brief,  but 
interesting  while  it  lasted.    Then  Madame  asked  my 
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age,  and  on  being  told  I  was  not  quite  fifteen,  promptly 
expressed  a  desire  that  I  should  suspend  all  vocal 
activities  for  two  years.  Then,  seeing  how  my  face  fell 
on  hearing  this  request,  she  said,  well,  I  will  break  my 
rule  for  the  first  time,  and  take  this  girl  at  sixteen,  as 
singing  is  her  love,  then  she  shall  have  a  scholarship 
in  my  academ3^'' 

To  break  her  rule  in  this  way  must  have  seemed  a 
great  concession  in  the  eyes  of  so  great  a  voice  specialist^ 
but  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  particularly  happy.  I  said 
nothing  of  course,  but  my  heart  was  by  no  means  as 
silent  as  my  voice. 

It  was  decided  that  this  ad\nce  should  be  followed, 
so,  for  the  next  twelve  months,  I  took  no  engage- 
ments for  singing,  although  I  appeared  at  several 
concerts  as  solo  pianist.  Realising  how  deeply  I  was 
likely  to  feel  this  year  of  silence,  Mr.  Fowler  suggested 
that,  whenever  I  had  an  overwhelming  desire  to  sing, 
I  should  go  to  the  piano  and  play  the  melody  of  one 
or  more  songs.  The  suggestion  was  a  kind  one,  and 
I  appreciated  the  spirit  that  prompted  it,  but  in  my 
case  this  method  of  subUmation  failed  to  satisfy.  In 
the  first  place,  though  I  loved  music  in  all  its  forms, 
my  affection  for  vocal  music  was  far  and  away  ahead 
of  anything  I  could  possibly  feel  for  the  instrumental 
side  of  the  art. 

I  loved  melody  of  course,  but  words  I  love  even  more. 
What  I  always  wanted  was  words,  words,  and  3^et  more 
words.  Then  again,  these  overwhelming  desires  to  sing 
were  constantly  occurring,  as  a  result  of  which  I  found 
my  vocal  chords  perpetually  responding  to  the  strains  of 
the  piano,  and  as  I  was  not  supposed  to  sing,  however 
great  the  response,  my  lar>^nx  ached  as  a  result  of  the 
enforced  silence,  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  so-called 
rest  was  really  a  period  of  increased  activity. 
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I  rejoice  that  modern  thought  views  this  vexed  point 
very  differently.  Personally,  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  church  organist  who,  when  giving  a  broadcast  talk 
from  Bournemouth  station,  said  that  he  considered  two 
years'  rest  always  means  two  years'  rust.  It  is  of 
course  true  that,  in  early  adolescence,  the  voice,  like 
everything  else,  undergoes  change,  therefore  constant 
care  is  required,  but  if  we  study  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature,  and  bear  these  in  mind,  then  I  do  not  think  we 
need  force  our  young  students  to  keep  silence. 

The  question  of  public  work  is  of  course  a  totally 
different  thing,  as  this  makes  the  student  use  the  voice  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  instead  of  husbanding  its  resources. 
On  that  account  it  may  therefore  be  wise  to  advise 
young  singers  to  leave  off  public  work  for  a  time.  This, 
however  disappointing,  will  eventually  prove  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  for  it  will  probably  result  in  greater  attention 
to  study,  which  means  that  accuracy  is  not  nearly  so 
likely  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  brilliance. 

This  of  course  was  more  true  in  my  own  youth  than  it 
would  be  to-day,  because,  in  modern  singing,  while 
greater  demands  are  made  on  artistry  and  vocal  restraint, 
far  less  is  required  from  the  voice  in  the  matter  of  volume. 
Increased  opportunities  of  hearing  good  music  are  help- 
ing to  cultivate  the  public  taste,  with  the  result  that  even 
the  uninitiated  are  apt  to  demand  a  more  reposeful  style 
than  was  formerly  in  vogue.  This  means  that  unless 
they  are  easily  harmed  by  excitement,  young  singers 
may  appear  in  public  to-day,  at  far  less  cost  to  their 
musical  future,  because  the  change  in  the  public  attitude 
naturally  discourages  any  tendency  to  force  the  voice 
in  order  to  create  a  false  impression  of  power. 

The  advising  of  students  to  avoid  having  lessons  until 
the  latter  part  of  their  teens  was  particularly  sound,  at 
any  rate  in  the  old  days  when  so  little  was  known  about 
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the  voices  of  children.  In  these  days  of  speciahsation^ 
this  rule,  like  so  many  others,  may  be  applied  with  a 
fairer  degree  of  flexibiUty,  but  even  then,  I  would  not 
recommend  the  student  to  start  formal  training  too  early. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  girls'  voices  break,  as  do 
those  of  boys,  but  the  effect  is  entirely  different.  It  is 
well  to  let  students  of  either  sex  get  over  the  break  before 
we  give  them  formal  instruction.  At  the  same  time  we 
are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  justified  in  according  the  young 
a  little  judicious  guidance,  in  order  that  bad  habits  may 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Concerning  the  break,  as 
found  in  female  voices,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the 
next  chapter. 

All  this  has  tended  to  interrupt  the  stor^^  of  my  life, 
but  as  the  book  is  also  concerned  with  my  views  and 
interests,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  the  digression. 

We  had  intended,  after  leaving  Madame  Marchesi,  to 
spend  a  further  two  or  three  hours  in  London,  but  as  the 
rain  would  have  made  sight-seeing  a  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable affair,  we  returned  to  Bristol  by  an  early  train. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  a  photograph  of  Madame 
Marchesi  on  which  she  had  written  these  words  : — 

Put  it  on  your  chimney,  if  it  was  only  to  feel  that  I  am 
near  you  in  my  thoughts.'*  I  did  receive  a  few  lessons 
from  Madame  Marchesi,  but  not  until  four  years  later. 
Had  we  accepted  her  kind  offer  of  a  scholarship,  it  would 
have  necessitated  my  remaining  in  London.  This  we 
could  not  arrange,  for  father's  work  lay  in  Bristol,  and 
to  get  the  firm  to  transfer  him  would  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible. 

Mother  had  of  course  her  wifely,  as  well  as  maternal 
duties,  so  could  not  leave  home  for  any  length  of  time. 
Naturally  I  did  not  w^ant  to  leave  father  and  mother, 
even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  arrange  for  m^^  sta3ang  in 
London.    We  therefore  decided  that,  much  as  we  should 
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have  liked  to  do  as  Madame  Marchesi  originally  in- 
tended, circumstances  rendered  it  imperative  that  a 
totally  different  course  should  be  pursued. 

During  this  period  of  enforced  rest  from  singing,  I 
played  and  recited  at  several  concerts.  The  most 
notable  of  these  appearances  was  in  March,  1908,  when  I 
played  at  a  concert  held  in  the  Colston  Hall.  This  was 
another  of  the  many  organised  by  Mr.  George  Gordon. 

Among  the  other  artistes  appearing  were  Mr.  Dan 
Price  and  Madame  Hughes  Thomas'  Welsh  Ladies' 
Choir.  My  own  contributions  to  the  programme  were 
the  slow  movement  from  Beethoven's  "  Moonlight 
Sonata  ''  and  Idyll,'*  by  Brongardt.  In  response  to 
an  encore  I  gave  a  little  composition  of  my  own,  The 
Maiden's  Passionate  Song." 

At  this  period  I  liked  best  what  is  generally  described 
as  "  programme  music,"  so  The  Maiden's  Passionate 
Song  "  had  a  romantic  story  attached  to  it.  I  believe 
the  poor  girl  was  about  as  love-sick  as  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
"  Twenty  Love-sick  Maidens,"  she  certainly  made  as 
much  fuss  over  her  emotions  as  they  did,  and  that  fuss 
was  depicted  by  means  of  a  decidedly  sentimental  melody, 
a  passionate  middle  section,  with  the  usual  generous 
allowance  of  repeated  notes  often  current  in  popular 
pieces  of  the  day,  with  a  subsequent  return  to  the  first 
theme,  slightly  varied  and  accompanied  by  a  liberal 
supply  of  arpeggios. 

Everyone  received  my  composition  kindly,  for  which 
I  was,  and  am  still,  deeply  grateful.  It  was  just  the 
romantic  effusion  of  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  but,  in  spite 
of  its  many  faults,  every  note  was  sincerely  felt. 

Poor  sincerity,  what  a  numter  of  strange  things  we 
lay  at  her  door,  but  she  comes  up  smiling,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  original  source  of  her  name  has  long  been 
forgotten  by  many.    At  one  of  the  concerts  at  which  I 
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recited,  the  late  Lord  Wraxall  (then  Colonel  Gibbs, 
M.P.)  was  present.  From  him  I  received  words  of  kind 
commendation. 

But  music  and  elocution  were  not  my  sole  interests 
just  then.  Literature  had  her  duc  snare  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  After  my  firsc  poem,  written  at  the  age  of  ten, 
I  made  no  further  attempts  to  write  verse,  until  I  was 
fourteen.  Then,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  whose  child 
had  died  suddenly,  I  wrote  some  verses  for  the  fimeral 
cards. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  began  to  feel  a  strong  desire 
to  have  my  work  published  in  a  magazine  of  some  kind. 
Naturally,  Braille  periodicals,  came  to  my  mind  first, 
partly  because  I  knew  them  best,  and  partly  because,  as 
I  m^-self  expressed  it,  I  wanted  to  read  my  own  work, 
and    see  how  it  looked  in  print.'' 

Accordingly,  with  the  usual  self-assurance  of  youth,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  editor  of  Hora 
Jucunda,  a  magazine  that  was,  and  is  still,  deservedly 
popular.  Along  with  the  letter  I  sent  my  two  little 
poems.  Great  was  my  excitement  vrhen  I  placed  my 
precious  creations  in  the  letter  box,  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  their  long  journey  to  Edinburgh.  These 
creations  were  precious  to  me,  whatever  their  intrinsic 
merit  may  have  been,  because  they  were  my  very  own 
thought-children,  and  so  I  wanted  impatiently  to  learn 
their  fate. 

Somxchow  or  other  I  felt  sure  the  result  of  my  letter 
could  not  be  disappointing,  because  Mr.  Stone  alwa^'s 
wrote  such  kind  and  intimate  editorials,  which  meant, 
according  to  my  youthful  frame  of  reasoning,  that  he 
would  surely  say  something  good  about  my  work. 
So  eager  was  I  to  learn  the  fate  of  my  poems,  that 
I  very  nearly  destroyed  some  patterns  belonging  to 
mother. 
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These  patterns  had  arrived  by  post,  and,  as  mother  was 
not  in  at  the  moment,  I  had  gone  to  the  door  to  receive 
them  from  the  postman.  They  were  rolled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  my  long  expected  Braille  letter. 
Excitement  had  rendered  my  fingers  less  sensitive  than 
usual,  consequently  I  had  torn  the  patterns  a  little  before 
preceiving  that  the  Braille  was  not  there  after  all. 
Luckily  the  patterns  were  not  seriously  damaged,  so  no 
one  v^as  any  the  worse  for  my  over-eagerness. 

At  last  the  letter  for  which  I  waited  actually  did  arrive 
and  I  had  no  cause  to  regret  its  coming.  The  poems 
were  not  published,  but  Mr.  Stone  wrote  of  them  in  such 
an  encouraging  way  that  I  quite  forgot  even  to  feel 
disappointed.  In  addition,  he  recommended  me  to 
continue  writing  verses,  forwarding  every  specimen  to 
him  when  completed  All  this  I  relate  because  of  my 
desire  to  pay  warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Stone. 

Most  girls  in  their  'teens  are  extremely  emotional,  the 
slightest  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with  them,  is  apt  to 
bring  about  unexpected  results.  My  own  emotional 
nature  was,  if  anything,  stronger  than  that  of  many  girls 
of  my  age,  and,  although  naturally  unreserved,  and  free 
from  the  self-consciousness  that  so  often  accompanies 
adolescence,  I  was,  in  some  ways,  highly  sensitive. 
Criticism  I  could  bear,  but  it  had  to  be  delivered  with 
gentleness,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  useful  piece  of  informa- 
tion, rather  than  as  a  reproof.  Mr.  Stone  did  not  write 
as  a  critic,  indeed,  he  offered  no  criticism  whatever. 
His  letter  was  that  of  a  kindly  tactful  friend,  writing  to  a 
young  comrade,  inspiring  better  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  When  a  few  months  later,  I  produced  something 
he  deemed  worthy  of  publication,  it  was  given  a  place  in 
the  pages  of  Hora  Jucunda. 

On  this  occasion  two  of  my  poems  were  published  in 
the  same  issue,  these  were,  "  To  the  Spring  Flowers/' 
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and  Ode  to  Poetry/'  the  former  was  written  in  the 
garden,  under  difficulties.  While  I  was  engaged  iix 
composition,  a  kindly  neighbour,  not  knowing  how  I  was 
employed,  persisted  in  talking  the  whole  time.  Gener- 
ally speaking  I  should  have  been  glad,  as  I  always  like 
company,  but  this  time  I  am  afraid  I  wished  that  her 
sister  or  her  niece  would  discover  their  need  of  her 
domestic  experience. 

Some  days  later  mother  told  her  I  had  attempted  to 
talk  and  work  at  the  same  time.  She  laughed  at  this, 
sa3dng  she  now  understood  why  some  of  my  repUes  were 
made  with  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation. 

The  second  of  the  two  poems  was  originally  intended 
for  the  late  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  I  had  read 
several  poems  of  his,  with  much  pleasure,  and  wished  to 
shew  my  appreciation  by  attempting  some  verses  of  my 
own  in  praise  of  poetry,  with  the  object  of  sending  them 
to  the  great  poet  himself.  The  letter  and  poem  were 
written,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  never  posted 
them. 

A  year  later,  I  decided  to  write  again,  but  while  I 
was  actually  engaged  in  penning  the  letter,  mother 
brought  in  the  evening  paper,  and  told  me  no  letter  of 
mine  could  reach  Swinburne  now,  owing  to  his  death. 
The  poem  I  wrote  as  a  result  of  that  information,  will  be 
given  later. 

A  little  before  these  poems  were  written  I  was  again 
asked  to  sing  and  recite  at  the  Colston  Hall  on  Hospital 
Sunday.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  a  poem  specially  for  the 
occasion,  it  was  entitled  A  Hospital  Story,"  and  told  of 
a  little  girl,  who,  after  breaking  her  arm  in  a  street 
accident,  was  taken  to  hospital  by  a  doctor  who,  provi- 
dencially,  chanced  to  be  passing.  The  child  received 
the  necessary  attention,  and,  years  later,  became  a  nurse 
in  the  same  hospital.    The  literary  merit  of  the  poem 
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was  not  great,  but  I  sincerely  hope,  and  believe,  it  served 
the  purpose  intended,  but  the  literary  creation  that  will 
probably  be  of  greatest  interest  to  the  general  reader  is 
my  birthday  ode,  written  expressly  for  the  late  King 
Edward  VII. 

We  had  read  in  various  journals  that  His  Majesty's 
birthday  was  to  be  celebrated,  and  that  part  of  the 
festal  day  was  to  be  spent  in  conference  with  the  then 
Kaiser,  the  object  being  to  ensure,  if  possible,  the 
preservation  of  peaceful  relationship  between  England 
and  Germany.  All  this  was  naturally  of  great  interest 
to  me,  particularly  owing  to  the  fact  that  war,  whether 
for  a  righteous  cause  or  not,  was  abhorrent  to  my  young 
mind,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  so.  As  a  result  of  this 
interest,  I  set  to  work  and  wrote  my  poem.  This  was 
soon  done,  but  the  letter  I  penned  took  longer.  In 
those  days  I  was  reluctant  to  start  a  letter,  but  once  I 
began,  it  usually  developed  into  a  budget. 

This  letter  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  was  no 
exception.  lyike  the  poem,  it  was  my  own  unoided  work^ 
and  though  I  expressed  myself  unconventionally 
mother,  who  believed  in  children  and  young  people  being 
allowed  to  be  natural,  so  long  as  they  were  not  rude, 
transcribed  the  letter  and  poem  into  sighted  characters 
at  my  dictation,  and  allowed  everything  to  go  just  as  it 
was.  My  own  Braille  script  was  underlined  in  sighted 
type,  this  of  course  being  adopted  because,  at  that  time, 
I  had  not  learned  to  use  a  typewriter. 

I  did  not  take  up  this  branch  of  work  until  six  years 
later.  For  three  days  I  was  even  more  anxious  and 
excited  than  I  had  been  over  my  two  first  poems.  At 
last,  on  November  11th,  1907,  came  the  reply.  The 
letter  ran  thus  : — 

"  Sir  Arthur  Davison  is  commanded  by  The  King  to 
thank  Miss  Eva  lyongbottom  for  her  congratulations  and 
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good  wishes  (written  in  Braille),  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday,  and  also  to  thank  her  for  her  photograph, 
which  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  accept/' 

This  letter  arrived  on  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding 
of  my  beloved  parents,  so  it  may  well  be  imagined  how 
happily  we  celebrated  the  day. 

A  day  or  so  later,  much  to  our  surprise,  the  poem, 
together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  my  life,  appeared  in 
lyondon  and  provincial  papers.  Once,  when  mother  and 
I  were  out,  a  neighbour  told  us  that  several  journalists 
had  kept  her  busy  answering  the  door  throughout  the 
entire  morning.  Finding  us  out,  they  had  rung  her 
bell,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  when  our  return  was 
likely.  A  vast  quantity  of  my  photographs  were  in 
circulation  at  that  time,  and  though  this  was,  to  some 
extent,  overwhelming,  I  could  not  help  being  delighted 
and  highly  gratified  by  the  knowledge  that  editors 
thought  my  slight  accomplishments  of  sufficient  public 
interest  to  warrant  their  taking  such  a  step. 

This  publicity  was  the  means  of  my  receiving  a  large 
number  of  letters,  many  of  which  I  still  cherish.  All  the 
letters  radiated  thoughts  from  those  kind  hearts  that  are 

more  than  coronets,*'  and  I  am  still  very  grateful  to 
the  writers.  A  tenor  vocalist  from  the  north  sent  me  a 
delightful  letter,  and  we  continued  to  correspond  for 
some  time.  Another  correspondent,  a  signalman  at 
lyceds  New  Station,  wrote  several  poems,  all  of  which  he 
kindly  dedicated  to  me.  This  correspondent  (Mr. 
William  Heath),  eventually  left  lyceds  for  Canada, 
where,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  and  his  family  still  reside. 

From  his  Canadian  home,  Mr.  Heath  wrote  me  an 
interesting  letter,  full  of  humour,  but  equally  full  of 
instructive  information  concerning  the  land  across  the 
seas.  When  recalling  his  description  of  a  concert  on  the 
prairies,  I  am  led  -to  hope  that  the  inhabitants  now 
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possess  their  fair  share  of  wireless  sets.  To  this  concert 
many  of  the  audience  had  to  travel  80  miles  on  horse- 
back, but  the  results  do  not  seem  to  have  justified  the 
journey,  for  the  singing  was  dreadful. 

Here  are  the  comments  of  six  different  members  of  the 
audience  regarding  one  of  the  artistes,  a  tenor  of  doubt- 
ful merit :  (1)  That  chap  was  born  in  a  blast  furnace." 
(2)  Have  I  come  80  miles  for  this  dose?  "  (3)  "  Does 
anybody  know  where  his  mother  is? (4)  It's  'back 
of  his  knees  where  'tpain  is.''  (5)  This  is  what  whoop- 
ing-cough left  him."  (6)  He'll  burst  as  sure  as  he's 
living." 

In  reference  to  the  third  comment  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  the  vocalist  in  question  had  selected  a 
sentimental  number,  entitled,  "  I  want  to  go  home  to 
mother."  Perhaps  these  unfortunate  listeners  allowed 
their  humour  to  get  the  better  of  their  disappoint- 
ment, which,  after  all,  is  the  only  possible  course,  if 
trouble  is  to  become  the  conquered  instead  of  the 
conqueror. 

Another  correspondent,  who  wished  to  help  in  a 
practical  way,  wrote  to  me  concerning  someone  she 
thought  would  be  able  to  cure  my  blindness.  She  was 
obviously  so  sincere,  that  it  went  to  our  hearts  to  have 
to  explain  to  her  that  such  a  cure  was  beyond  the 
power  of  anyone,  however  skilled,  seeing  that  through 
operations,  I  had  been  deprived  of  both  eyes.  Although 
unable  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  who  wrote  to  me  at 
this  time,  I  can  assure  them  that,  wherever  they  may 
be,  my  thoughts  travel  to  them,  despite  the  silence  of 
my  pen. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  quote  my  birthday  ode 
in  full,  not  from  any  spirit  of  egotism,  but  because 
it  was  instrumental  in  bringing  me  such  a  host  of  new 
friends. 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  BIRTHDAY 
BELLS. 

Ring  with  thy  birthday  bells,  ring  cheerily, 

Ring  with  thy  beauteous  divine  melody  ; 

Ring  out  all  sadness,  bid  sorrows  cease. 

Ring  in  the  song  of  Christ's  strong  love  and  peace. 

Ring  thy  glad  notes,  let  them  soimd  loud  and  clear. 
Let  thy  sweet  singing  be  heard  far  and  near. 
May  thy  voice  echo  o'er  hill  and  o'er  dale  ; 
Bid  it  dispel  every  heart's  mournful  wail. 

Bid  thy  song  enter  the  homesteads  where  sin 
Lodgeth,  where  discords  and  strife  reign  within. 
Bid  peace  to  reign  with  a  magnetic  sway, 
Tenderly  chastening  the  darlmess  away. 

At  the  foot  of  the  poem  were  the  two  Unes : — 

May  you  and  your  loving  consort  unite 
Nations  together  in  pure  love  and  light. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  letters  from  Queen 
Alexandra,  'King  George,  Queen  Mary  and  Princess 
Mary,  all  of  which  have  afforded  me  great  delight. 

My  literary  works  were  then,  as  they  were  for  some 
time  afterwards,  chiefly  poetical,  but  I  did  not  altogether 
neglect  prose. 

When  I  was  fourteen  I  wrote  an  allegory  entitled 
"  Autumn.''  This  was  a  complaint  against  Autumn  for 
ier  seeming  cruelty  to  the  flowers,  followed  by  an  ex- 
planation from  that  season  herself,  with  the  appropriate 
spiritual  application.  This  little  story  I  sent  to  the 
editor  of  another  Braille  magazine.  Channels  of  Blessing, 
a  periodical  consisting  entirely  of  devotional  reading. 
I  had  of  course  made  it  clear  that  my  httle  creation  was 
a  work  of  fiction,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  his  conscience 
would  not  rest,  until  every  passage  that  suggested  sight, 
had  been  removed. 

He  Hked  the  story,  and  consented  to  pubHsh  it 
provisionally,  ''For,"  he  declared,  ''  unless  he  removed 
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certain  passages  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  altered 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  my  blindness  apparent, 
readers  would  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  allegory." 
Poor  readers,  he  did  not  credit  them  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  intelligence.  "  By  making  these  changes,'' 
he  said,  it  would  look  as  though  I  had  really  visited  the 
garden  on  that  Autumn  morning,  choosing  the  early 
hours,  before  the  rest  of  the  world  was  astir. ' '  Naturally 
1  remonstrated,  but  remonstrances  were  unavailing. 

Eventually  my  poor  little  story  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  Channels  of  Blessing,  not  as  I,  its  parent,  intended, 
but  as  revised,  by  its  foster-parent,  the  editor.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  that,  to  call  what  he  did,  revision,  is  to 
utter  a  polite  falsehood,  for  when  I  saw  the  allegory  in 
its  new  form,  I  felt  that  the  poor  literary  thought-child 
had  been  grossly  maltreated.  For  instance,  my  passage 
concerning  the  effect  the  withered  flowers  had  on  me  was 
intended  to  run  as  follows  : — I  gazed  at  the  flowers 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  thought  it  hard  and  unkind  of  that 
terrible  angel  of  death  to  pluck  them  so  soon.*'  But 
this  literal-minded  editor  changed  it  to,  ''I  felt  at  the 
flowers  (for  I  am  Blind),  etc." 

Dr.  Helen  Keller  has,  it  seems,  had  to  put  up  with 
something  similar  from  American  critics,  but  those 
critics,  while  they  have  protested,  have,  apparently 
refained  from  definite  interference,  eventually  my 
vexation  over  this  episode  was  calmed  by  the  publication 
of  my  allegory  as  originally  written,  this  time  in  a 
periodical  for  the  seeing.  The  Methodist  Recorder. 

It  is  strange  that  the  editor  of  this  paper  neither 
questioned,  nor  thought  his  readers  would  question, 
the  authenticity  of  my  allegory,  yet  a  sightless  editor, 
while  believing  me  to  be  the  actual  author,  thought  his 
non-seeing  readers  would  not.  When  I  analyse  it  in 
this  way  I  feel  incUned  to  laugh  at  the  strange  behaviour 
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of  human  mentality,  but,  assuredly,  I  did  not  laugh  at 
the  time,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  much  nearer  tears,  but 
they  did  not  actually  come. 

AUTUMN. 

It  was  on  a  cold  autumn  morning,  perhaps  about  two  years  ago, 
that  I  went  into  my  garden  before  any  other  member  of  the 
family  was  awake.  We  had  had  an  exceptionally  bright  sum- 
mer, and  I  had  many  lovely  flowers  ;  but  all  were  drooping  now. 
There  was  not  a  flower  left  to  remind  me  of  the  pleasant  summer 
days.  The  Angel  of  Death,  whose  name  was  Autumn,  was 
hovering  about  everywhere.  Her  cold  touch  was  upon  every- 
thing and  her  voice,  oh,  how  stern  and  cruel  it  sounded  !  Just 
as  if  she  had  no  love  in  her  nature,  and  had  never  known  the 
meaning  of  that  great  and  beautiful  word.  For,  oh,  what  a 
world  of  meaning  there  is  in  love  !  And  her  breath — it  seemed 
to  freeze  everything  that  came  a  little  too  near  to  her.  So  you 
may  imagine  this  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  situation.  I 
almost  longed  to  be  safely  indoors  again. 

But  as  I  am  very  fond  of  learning  lessons  out  in  the  garden  I 
decided  to  stay  and  see  what  this  seemingly  cruel  teacher  was 
going  to  give  as  a  lesson.  I  gazed  silently  at  the  flowers,  and 
thought  it  hard  and  unkind  of  this  terrible  Angel  of  Death  to 
pluck  them  so  soon.  Why  should  they  go  ?  I  questioned,  they 
have  been  here  but  a  short  time  yet.  And  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  as  again  I  looked  at  the  dying  flowers.  I  wished  so  much 
I  could  restore  them  to  life  again. 

I  next  looked  at  the  trees  and  found  that  they  were  quite  bare, 
except  one  ;  and  even  there  I  seemed  to  see  Autumn  cropping 
ofi  all  the  leaves  with  her  unsparing  sickle.  The  sight  seemed  to 
me  to  be  almost  heart-rending,  and  again  the  tears  came  into  my 
eyes.  Why  do  they  all  go  so  quickly,  I  thought.  It  is  surely 
very  unkind  to  take  all  away.  Could  not  some  remain  with  us  ? 
It  is  so  hard  to  part  with  all. 

Suddenly  I  heard,  or  rather  seemed  to  hear,  someone  calling 
me,  and  this  roused  me  from  my  deep  reverie.  And  now  I 
wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  can  guess  who  it  was  that  was 
speaking  to  me.  It  was  Autumn ;  though  her  voice  was 
strangely  soft  and  tender  ;  so  different  from  her  usual  stem, 
cold  voice,  that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  recognise  her.  I  listened 
with  very  close  attention,  wondering  what  she  was  going  to  tell 
me. 

"  You  are  wondering  why  the  flowers  were  not  allowed  to 
remain,'*  she  said.  She  had  evidently  been  reading  my  thoughts 
as  I  looked  at  the  flowers  and  trees.  "  Let  me  endeavour  to 
explain  to  you  what  you  evidently  do  not  imderstand.  You 
believe  all  your  flowers  to  be  dead,  do  you  not  ? 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

*'  You  are  a  little  mistaken  there,"  she  answered,  quietly. 
**  They  are  dead  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  to  the  Great  Maker 
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of  all  things,  they  live  eternally.    They  are  being  carefully  tended 
and  made  ready  for  the  great  harvest.    And,"  continued  Autumn 
"  though  you  cannot  see  them  they  are  not  very  far  away." 
Then  she  said  softly. 

"  'Tis  the  winter's  white  snow  shower  that  defends  the  shiver- 
ing root, 

'Tis  the  falling  of  the  flower  that  gives  birth  unto  the  fruit." 

She  spoke  no  more  ;  but  she  had  succeeded  in  making  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind. 

"  This  is  certainly  a  good  lesson  which  I  have  learnt  this 
morning,  I  said,  as  I  went  indoors.  I  then  saw  a  very  deep 
meaning  to  what  Autumn  had  said.  I  wonder  if  any  who  read 
this  will  be  able  to  see  it  too.  Autumn  is  death.  The  flowers  are 
our  loved  ones,  as  also  are  the  trees.  The  Great  Harvest  is  that 
most  blessed  time,  when  Christ,  our  Master  Gardener,  shall  come 
to  gather  the  flowers  into  the  garner.  But  woe  to  those  hapless 
flowers  who  are  found  sleeping  at  that  time. 

To  illustrate  the  lesson  which  I  had  been  learning  I  thought 
of  what  Longfellow  has  said  concerning  it. 

"  She  is  not  dead,  the  child  of  our  affection. 
But  gone  into  that  school, 

Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection 
And  Christ  Himself  must  rule." 
And  again  : 

And  the  mother  gave  in  tears  and  pain. 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love  ; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 

In  the  beauteous  land  above. 
O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day — 
'Twas  an  Angel  visited  the  green  earth 

And  took  the  flowers  away." 

Creative  literary  work  was  not  my  only  pleasure,  for  I 
read  much,  my  mental  palate  was  active,  eager  to  taste 
anything  and  everything,  but,  of  course,  it  never  con- 
tented itself  with  merely  tasting.  It  was  difficult  to  find 
enough  matter  in  Braille  to  satisfy  my  growing  demands, 
and  all  my  seeing  friends  led  active  lives,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  good  deal  of  ground  was  covered. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  was  first  introduced  to  the 
works  of  Dickens.  I  loved  his  works  then,  and  love 
them  still,  despite  the  critical  attitude  adopted  towards 
them  by  the  world  in  general.  Ivamb's  "  Tales  from 
Shakespeare  I  also  studied  a  good  deal,  but  they  had 
the  opposite  effect  to  the  one  their  author  intended,  for. 
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instead  of  making  me  love  Shakespeare,  and  want  to  read 
him  in  full,  as  I  grew  older,  the  only  effect  was  to  make 
me  turn  resolutely  awa^^  from  him,  with  the  remark  that 
I  could  not  see  why  one  should  get  excited  over  a  writer 
whose  works  were  all  alike,  particularly  as  regards  the 
way  they  ended.  To  any  real  student  of  Shakespeare 
this  will  naturally  seem  foolish,  but  how  was  I  to  reahse 
that  the  charm  of  such  a  writer  lay,  not  in  his  plots,  but 
in  his  exquisite  style. 

I  had  not  received  any  systematic  literary  training, 
and  had  never  been  told  that,  instead  of  making  his  own 
plots,  Shakespeare  had  borrowed  them  from  various 
sources,  treating  them  in  his  own  way,  and  adapting 
them  for  his  own  good  purpose. 

Had  I  read  the  tales  of  Charles  and  Mary  I^amb  a  little 
earUer,  before  my  critical  faculties  were  quite  so  active, 
the  result  might  have  been  different,  but  even  this  I 
doubt.  It  was  never  wise  to  give  me  abridged  versions 
of  any  work,  while  the  re-told  stories  intended  for  the 
young,  were  a  positive  danger. 

The  poetry  of  Eugene  Field  had  no  charm  for  me  then, 
it  was  too  childish,  for  one  still  a  child.  A  friend,  to 
whom  I  confided  this  disUke,  told  me  I  was  too  young  to 
appreciate  such  a  poet,  just  as  I  was  too  young  to  like 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland.''  At  the  time  I  was  indignant, 
but  now  that  I  am  older  I  see  what  she  meant.  I  was 
too  young  to  feel  the  charm  a  grown-up  feels,  but  much 
too  old  to  view  them  with  childish  eyes. 

These  years  brought  me  many  friends  from  various 
walks  of  life.  The  late  IVIiss  Wish  Wynne  was  one  of 
these.  I  made  her  acquaintance  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
This  was  during  a  long  visit  to  my  native  town  (HaUfax), 
and  Miss  Wynne  was  a  member  of  a  concert  party  there, 
but  imder  a  different  nom-de-plume.  Her  fondness  for 
children  was  very  real,  and  she  in  her  turn  succeeded  in 
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making  little  people  love  her.  We  soon  became  firm 
friends,  and  though,  on  account  of  her  many  engage- 
ments, our  correspondence  became  irregular,  that 
friendship  lasted  till  her  death,  the  news  of  which  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  us,  as  it  did  to  so  many. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  learned  a  good  many  of 
her  songs,  which  I  would  sing  when  she  came  to  take 
tea  with  my  relatives.  As  I  was  then  something  of  a 
mimic,  she  teased  me  a  good  deal  over  what  she  called 
my  attempts  to  take  the  bread  and  butter  out  of  the 
mouths  of  poor  actors,  who  had  to  work  for  a  living,  but 
she  always  was  a  tease.  In  spite  of  this  banter  however, 
we  had  some  happy  times  together,  she  and  I.  Her 
interest  in  all  my  work  was  unflagging  to  the  last,  and, 
if  she  had  had  her  way,  I  should  have  gone  to  the  halls  of 
variety.  But  this  neither  my  parents  nor  relatives 
desired,  so  the  idea  was  never  seriously  entertained. 

Miss  Wynne  gave  me  several  keep-sakes,  which  I 
continue  to  cherish  in  memory  of  her.  The  passing  of 
such  an  actress,  apart  from  its  effect  on  the  theatrical 
world,  must  have  meant  the  loss  of  a  children's  friend, 
and,  after  aU,  a  grown-up  whom  children  can  regard  as 
their  very  own  friend,  is  a  precious  possession  with 
which  we  can  ill  afford  to  dispense. 

These  years  of  early  adolescence  were  not  only  happy 
in  themselves,  but  proved  harbingers  of  many  equally 
glad  years  to  come.  For  this  reason,  I  look  on  them 
now,  with  many  a  smile,  and  if  there  are  tears  in  my 
eyes,  they  are  tears  of  joy. 


CHAPTER  VI 


A  Further  Hai.f-dozkn  Happy  Years 

HOW  delighted  I  was  when  my  sixteenth  birthday 
came.  All  my  birthdays  before  and  since  have 
brought  their  own  particular  deUghts,  but  this 
day  meant  something  more  than  the  festal  pleasures 
with  which  I  always  associate  June  13th,  it  meanc  free- 
dom to  break  that  terrible  silence  born  of  a  year's  en~ 
forced  rest  from  singing.  That  terrible  year  of  silence, 
did  I  say  ?  well,  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  quite  complete 
in  that  respect,  there  were  times  when,  rules  or  no 
rules,  I  simply  had  to  sing,  so  sing  I  did,  but  in  a  voice 
that  was  a  mere  ghost  of  my  real  one,  for  I  tried  not  ta 
let  any  one  hear  that  I  had  done  one  of  those  things  that 
I  ought  not  to  have  done.  But  now  all  this  was  at  an 
end,  at  last  I  could  sing  with  a  conscience  that  did  not 
need  to  be  treated  as  though  it  were  made  of  elastic. 

Although  m^^  singing  lessons  began  when  I  was  six- 
teen, and  finished  when  I  was  twenty-one,  this  does  not 
mean  that  I  studied  continuously  under  instructors  for 
the  whole  time,  far  from  it.  I  did  not  have  weekly  fort- 
nightly, or  even  monthly  lessons.  Often  three  months 
would  elapse,  and  sometimes  even  longer,  between  one 
lesson  and  another,  so  that,  when  I  say  I  began  at 
sixteen,  and  finished  at  twenty-one,  I  simply  mean  that 
I  received  a  certain  amount  of  vocal  training  during^ 
these  years,  and  afterwards  worked  entirely  alone. 

The  long  periods  between  lessons  were  by  no  means 
idle,  often  they  were  extremely  busy,  for  they  were 
spent  in  careful  preparation.    In  my  case  then,  the 
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teacher,  instead  of  acting  as  a  kind  of  family  physician, 
had  to  be  a  consulting  speciaHst. 

The  plan  adopted  was  as  follows  : — ^My  teacher  would 
give,  during  the  lesson,  a  series  of  exercises  to  be  prac- 
tised, and  map  out  a  course  of  study.  About  eight 
songs  of  various  kinds  were  chosen,  these  I  studied  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  before  going  again  to  lyondon. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Fowler  would  go  through  the  song  in 
its  entirety,  teaching  me  the  voice  part,  and  words,  but 
generally  I  made  a  Braille  transcript  of  these,  leaving 
Mr.  Fowler,  or  anyone  else  who  played  for  me,  free  to 
help  me  establish  a  clear  relationship  between  voice  and 
accompaniment. 

Although,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  I  became  fully 
conversant  with  Braille  music,  an  accompanist  was  still 
needed,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  most  of 
the  songs  I  studied  were  not  available  in  Braille,  if 
therefore  I  had  wished  to  learn  them  through  this 
medium,  I  should  have  been  obliged  either  to  make  my 
own  transcriptions,  or  pay  others  to  do  so.  The  result 
would  have  been  considerable  expenditure  of  time  or 
money. 

Other  songs,  though  obtainable  in  Braille,  were 
published  in  unsuitable  keys,  but,  apart  from  all  this, 
had  I  been  forced  to  memorise  the  accompaniment  of 
every  song,  there  would  have  been  little  time  for  other 
studies,  and  none  for  recreation.  Mother,  though  she 
did  so  much,  could  not  help  by  playing  my  songs,  an 
accompanist  was  therefore  essential. 

Both  Mr.  Price  and  Madame  Marchesi,  knowing  that 
our  purse  was  not  as  big  as  our  wills,  kindly  arranged 
for  me  to  have  a  lesson  when  there  was  an  excursion  to 
London,  provided  of  course  that  they,  like  ourselves, 
were  free  on  the  given  date.  Sometimes,  when  I  could 
have  arranged  for  a  lesson,  my  teacher  might  have 
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another  engagement  miles  away,  and  then,  if  there  did 
not  happen  to  be  another  excursion  immediately, 
further  delay  would  ensue.  But,  even  though  vre  used 
the  excursions,  the  number  of  lessons  had  to  be  strictly 
limited,  for  good  teachers  naturally  demanded  high 
fees. 

Again,  in  my  case,  further  complications  arose  owing 
to  the  fact  that  I  never  travelled  alone.  Father  and 
mother  have  never  beheved  in  a  non-seeing  person  being 
allowed  to  go  imattended  either  on  foot  or  in  a  vehicle. 
Self-reUance  is  one  thing,  risk  of  one's  own  life,  and  per- 
haps the  lives  of  others,  quite  a  different  matter. 

Accidents  may  happen  however  much  care  is  exer- 
cised, and  however  much  one  may  have  been  trained  in 
self-help,  but  as  the  Rev.  David  Griffiths  reminded  his 
audience,  when  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  BHnd,  even  when  man  and  wife  travel 
together,  though  the  Chujch  may  pronounce  them  one, 
the  railway  company  says  they  are  two.  Well,  those 
who  know  mother  and  me,  often  say  they  regard  us  as 
one,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  railway  companies  would 
declare  that,  however  closely  united  by  bonds  of  affec- 
tion, we  are  two  separate  individuals,  and  as  such  must 
pay. 

Even  the  railway  fare  did  not  end  the  problem,  for 
when  one  had  to  remain  a  good  many  hours  in  London, 
refreshments  were  required,  and  as  one  could  not  walk 
about  London  all  day  waiting  for  the  night  train,  we 
generally  went  to  some  place  of  entertainment;  true,  the 
station  master  at  Bristol  was  often  kind  enough  to 
authorise  us  to  return  b}'-  any  ordinar>^  train,  but,  as  we 
did  not  like  to  take  advantage  of  his  kindness  too  often, 
we  frequently  sta^-ed  till  midnight,  particularly  when 
Miss  Wish  Wynne  could  arrange  to  see  us.  Indeed,  we 
met  her  more  often  then  than  at  any  other  time. 
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It  was  when  she  was  starring  at  the  London  Pavilion 
that  I  met,  and  chatted  some  time,  with  Miss  Marie 
Lloyd,  Miss  Violet  Lorraine  and  Mr.  George  Chirgwin. 
The  latter,  as  many  will  remember,  composed  "  The 
Blind  Boy,"  which  he  sang  himself,  often  with  consider- 
able success. 

On  the  night  of  our  meeting,  he  had  meant  to  include 
"  The  Blind  Boy  as  one  of  his  songs,  but  I  pleaded  hard 
that,  for  the  sake  of  non-seeing  members  of  the  audience, 
he  would  refrain  from  doing  so.  At  first  he  appeared  a 
little  surprised,  and  gently  requested  me  to  give  my 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  song  in  question,  as  he  did 
not  realise  there  was  anything  in  the  words  to  hurt  the 
sightless.  It  is  the  word  poor  that  hurts,''  I  explained, 
"  It  is  too  pathetic.'*  But,  my  dear  child,"  he  replied, 
if  anything,  a  shade  more  gently,  the  word  poor  is 
meant  in  all  kindness,  almost  in  affection,  not  in  any 
disparaging  sense.  For  instance,  I  am  not  very  strong, 
and  so,  when  my  engagements  have  sometimes 
to  be  cancelled,  my  friends  will  say, '  Poor  Mr.  Chirgwin, 
he  has  to  rest  again.'  This  word  is  used  in  all  tender- 
ness, and  as  such  I  take  it.  Now  tell  me,  do  you  still 
object?  "  "Yes,"  I  answered,  unhesitatingly,  "because 
there  is  a  difference.  In  your  case,  it  was  your  friends 
who  spoke  of  you  thus,  but  you  have  made  the  blind  boy 
call  himself  pcor  which  he  would  not  do  if  he  had  been 
taught  to  live  a  happy  and  useful  life ;  the  psychology  is 
unbound." 

Mr.  Chirgwin  saw  my  point  then,  and  asked  me  to 
name  a  song  I  liked  better.  At  my  request  he  therefore 
sang  "  My  Fiddle  is  my  Sweetheart."  And  now,  to  turn 
to  the  lessons  themselves. 

It  was  to  Mr.  Dan  Price  tnat  I  first  went  for  tuition, 
and  with  whom  I  chiefly  studied  throughout.  His 
lessons  were  a  deep  inspiration,  and  unlike  some  who 
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perx^orm,  as  well  as  teach,  he  was  ever  ready  to  use  his 
own  voice  for  purposes  of  illustration,  instead  of  relying 
on  other  modes  of  driving,  or  persuading  his  point  home. 

There  was  about  him  a  delightful  air  of  friendliness 
and  sportsmanship.  If  he  did  not  allow  the  teacher  to 
become  lost  in  the  comrade,  neither  was  the  comrade 
lost  in  the  teacher,  there  was  just  that  judicious  balance 
which  makes  for  the  ideal  instructor. 

Although  at  that  time  such  men  as  Dr.  John  Wariner 
were  emphasising  the  importance  of  psychology  as  an 
aid  to  the  giving  of  musical  training,  as  in  education 
generally,  psychology  was  not  taken  as  seriously 
then  as  now.  In  some  cases,  but  of  course  not  in  all,  the 
instructor  was  too  much  the  teacher,  and  too  little  the 
friend.  It  is  just  this  fact  that  makes  the  friendliness 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Price  all  the  more  worthy  of  note. 

What  I  liked  about  him  best  of  all,  was  his  readiness 
to  realise  the  needs  of  individual  students,  and  talk  over 
difl&culties  in  the  most  intimate  way.  One  was  not 
required  to  obey  instructions  blindly,  just  because  he  was 
the  teacher,  on  the  contrary,  a  little  respectful  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  his  ideas,  often  won  approbation, 
rather  than  reproof.  For  instance,  in  my  own  case,  he 
would  sometimes  offer  a  criticism  of  some  kind.  Then  I, 
in  my  turn,  would  give  a  reason  that  in  my  opinion 
justified  what  I  had  done,  sometimes  from  a  musical, 
but  more  often  from  a  poetical  point  of  view. 

Again,  the  question  of  mythology  might  enter  into 
my  scheme  of  things.  When  this  happened,  Mr.  Price 
never  dismissed  the  subject  until  we  had  discussed  it 
thoroughly,  Yes  Eva,''  he  would  say,  on  some  occasions, 
"  I  see  your  point,  and  think  that,  after  all,  it  would  be 
just  as  well  for  you  to  go  on  rendering  the  passage  as  you 
have  always  done.*'  At  other  times  he  said,  Yes,  I 
see  your  point  Eva,  but — "  Then  would  follow  a  careful 
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explanation  of  his  reason  for  feeling  that,  in  this  case,  he, 
and  not  I,  had  won  the  point. 

The  consequence  was  that  his  lessons  gave  me  a  very 
real  sense  of  satisfaction.  Mr.  Price  was  one  of  those 
rare  souls  who  know  how  to  use  a  method  without 
abusing  it.  Man  has  no  more  faithful  servant  than  a 
good  method,  but  once  let  it  change  over  from  the 
position  of  servant  to  that  of  master,  and  the  ultimate 
result  is  bound  to  be  slavery. 

It  was  probably  the  method-ridden  teachers  who  once 
drove  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  to  declare  that  if  there  were 
fewer  singing  teachers,  there  would  be  more  singers. 
With  Mr.  Price  the  result  was  the  end,  it  meant  every- 
thing to  him.  The  method,  while  it  might  be  a  means, 
and  often  a  very  effective  one,  was  not,  and  never  could 
be  anything  more. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  after  having  offered  a 
suggestion,  in  the  course  of  a  lesson,  he  ended  by  saying, 

I  have  given  you  the  method  that  in  my  experience 
has  helped  the  majority  of  students  over  this  particular 
difficulty,  but  please  do  remember  that  what  I  want 
every  time  is  the  result,  if  you  can  get  that  result  more 
perfectly  by  following  lines  utterly  opposed  to  those  I 
have  indicated,  well,  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least.  The 
one  thing  necessary  is  that  you  manage  to  get  the  result 
I  want  in  the  end,  no  matter  how." 

Most  readers  will  perceive  the  logic  of  this,  but  it  is 
really  astonishing  how  difficult  even  the  most  con- 
scientious of  us  find  it  to  carry  out  such  an  ideal  when  we 
come  to  give  lessons  ourselves.  We  may  say  that  what 
we  want  is  the  result,  but  we  are  all  too  apt  to  believe 
that  the  system  we  happen  to  favour  is  the  one  and  only 
way  to  produce  the  said  result. 

One  opinion  to  which  Mr.  Price  clung  with  peculiar 
tenacity  was  that  the  voice  should  be  allowed  to  grow. 
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"  If  teachers  would  leave  bad  notes  alone  more  often 
than  they  do,  and  just  wait  for  them  to  grow/'  he  said 
to  me  on  one  occasion,  "  we  shoiild  have  better  results. 
Voice  production  exercises  can  of  course  be  given  in 
certain  cases  to  assist  growth,  but  really,  some  teachers 
worry  themselves  and  their  pupils  to  such  an  extent,  that 
all  naturalness  dies  out  of  the  voice,  and  the  pupil 
ceases  to  take  any  pleasure  in  singing.  This  is  a  bad 
thing,  as  you  know.'' 

With  his  opinion  I  am  in  full  accord.  The  voice 
should  be  allowed  to  grow.  We  teachers  are  here  to 
assist  Nature,  not  unsurp  her  place.  She  knows  what 
she  is  about,  even  if  we  do  sometimes  treat  her  as  though 
she  knew  even  less  than  her  own  children. 

Hitherto,  although  I  had  done  a  great  deal  of  pubhc 
work,  my  engagements  had  been  confined  to  Bristol. 
But  now  a  change  came,  and,  during  the  next  two 
years,  I  made  several  tours  of  the  north,  which  were 
helpful  financially,  as  well  as  musically.  The  first  of 
these  began  soon  after  my  sixteenth  birthday,  and  a 
deUghtful  time  I  had,  making  many  new  friends,  which, 
to  me  at  any  rate,  are  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
in  life. 

During  my  noi-thern  tour  I  did  not  confine  my  efforts 
to  vocal  work  alone,  although  it  was  singing  that  I  did 
mainly ;  in  addition,  I  recited,  and  rendered  pianoforte 
solos.  On  a  number  of  occasions,  indeed,  I  supplied  the 
whole  evening's  entertainment.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  always  preferred,  and  shall  continue  to  prefer, 
giving  a  complete  programme  to  the  conventional  twa 
items.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  dislike  sharing  the 
honours  with  others,  for  I  have  often  gained  a  wealth  of 
inspiration  from  my  fellow-artistes,  but  I  still  prefer  ta 
do  several  things  at  the  same  concert,  as  it  helps  me  ta 
get  a  more  intimate  grip  of  my  audience. 
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A  good  many  engagements  came  my  way  during  this 
tour,  but  the  most  important  was  a  sacred  concert  held 
in  the  Indian  Pavilion,  North  Pier,  Blackpool.  Un- 
fortunately this  pavilion  was  destroyed  by  fire  some 
few  years  ago,  the  knowledge  of  this  caused  me  some 
pain  and  regret,  for  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  a 
very  precious  link  with  the  past  had  now  gone  beyond 
recall. 

It  would  be  rebuilt  I  knew,  but,  foolish  as  it  may  seem 
to  most  people,  I  felt  that  with  the  rebuilding,  the  place 
would  take  on  a  fresh  personality,  different  from  the  old, 
though  quite  as  delightful  in  its  way,  no  doubt. 

My  own  belief  is  that  buildings,  in  common  with  a 
good  many  so-called  inanimate  things,  do  take  on  a 
definite  personality,  the  result  of  their  creator's  power  of 
thought,  transmisson.  I  do  not  see  how  any  creator 
can  possibly  help  leaving  a  little  bit  of  himself  or  herself 
behind,  and  the  more  perfect  the  creation,  the  more 
definite  that  soul-breathing  must  inevitably  be.  This 
breathing  of  the  soul  into  one's  work  starts  I  think,  with 
the  mental  concept,  long  before  any  so-called  practical 
work  is  begun. 

Does  all  this  appear  wild  nonsense  to  those  who  can- 
not share  my  special  brand  of  emotion  ?  If  it  doe?  T 
deeply  regret  the  fact,  because  to  me  the  belief  is  very 
real,  sound  sense  In  any  case,  as  I  have  set  out  to 
make  my  book  as  frank  an  autobiography  as  any  purely 
human  product  can  be,  I  must  write  what  I  really  think 
and  feel,  not  what  the  world  considers  I  ought  to  think 
and  feel,  unless,  as  will  often  happen,  these  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  But  this  digression  is  leading  me  too 
far  away  from  my  Blackpool  visit. 

The  concert  itself  provides  me  with  a  fund  of 
pleasant  memories,  and  yet  another  series  of  new 
friendships. 
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It  was  at  this  concert  that  I  met  Madame  Mary  Conly, 
with  whom  I  later  took  tea,  and  had  several  interesting 
talks  concerning  matters  musical. 

On  my  return  home  we  continued  our  friendship  by 
correspondence,  and  though  our  letters  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  written  at  frequent  intervals, 
we  wrote  as  often  as  possible  until  her  return  to  her 
native  country,  Australia. 

Two  other  friends  whose  memory  I  recall  with 
pleasure,  are  the  late  Mr.  Simon  Speelman,  then  conduc- 
tor of  the  North  Pier  Orchestra,  and  his  brother  Moritz, 
an  excellent  musician,  who  later  went  to  Bournemouth. 

Mr.  Simon  Speelman  dearly  loved  a  joke,  and  when, 
at  my  request,  he  wrote  his  name  in  my  autograph 
album,  the  following  was  added  : — Birthday,  June 
3rd,  size  of  gloves,  seven  and  three-quarters.'*  Well,  if 
he  enjoyed  a  joke,  I  enjoyed  one  equally,  so,  on  the 
3rd  of  the  following  Jime,  I  resolved  to  let  my  own  joke 
be  of  a  practical  nature.  Accordingly,  I  selected  the 
very  smallest  gloves  I  could  possibly  obtain.  These  I 
sent  to  Mr.  Speelman  with  a  letter  of  suitable  greeting, 
in  which  I  stated  that,  as  the  seven  and  three-quarter 
gloves  were  sold  out,  I  had  brought  the  enclosed,  hoping 
they  would  not  prove  too  large.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days  I  in  my  turn  received  a  letter  from  him, 
acknowledging  the  gift,  and  remarking  that  the  gloves 
were  a  perfect  fit,  and  very  much  admired.'' 

In  the  following  November  I  again  went  to  the  north, 
this  time  the  chief  object  being  to  take  part  in  an  im- 
portant concert  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Halifax. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Honourable  F.  H. 
Whitley,  then  Mr.  F.  Harry  Whitley,  who  later  became 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Whitley  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  (Alderman  and  Mrs.  Whitley 
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Thomson),  and  their  daughter,  Miss  Doris  Whitley 
Thomson,  then  a  girl  of  nineteen,  who  later  married 
Commander  Kenworthy,  formerly  M.P.  for  Hull  Central. 

A  few  days  after  the  concert.  Miss  Thomson  cele- 
brated her  coming-out  by  a  Ball  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  It  was  not  long  before  Miss  Thomson  and  I 
became  friends,  and  some  days  later,  mother  and  I  took 
tea  with  the  family  at  their  delightful  northern  home. 

Our  conversation  covered  a  variety  of  topics,  but  I 
believe  literature  was  the  predominating  one.  Among 
other  poets,  we  touched  on  Byron.  Now,  in  reality,  I 
had  read  very  little  of  Byron's  poetry,  but  not  long 
before  I  had  heard  a  sermon,  in  which  the  poor  man's 
character  had  been  mercilessly  pulled  to  pieces.  In 
addition,  friends,  with  splendid  minds  and  hearts,  but 
decidedly  Victorian  notions  as  to  what  the  young  should 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  read,  declared  they  would 
allow  none  of  their  children  to  peruse  a  word  of  Byron- 
All  this  made  me  feel  that  such  a  poet  must  be  shunned 
as  though  he  were  the  plague,  and  that,  if  at  any  time  I 
came  across  his  poetry,  no  matter  how  beautiful  it 
sounded,  I  must  not  let  myself  enjoy,  even  a  line,  but 
hate  it,  that  is  in  so  far  as  I  was  capable  of  hating  any- 
thing whatever. 

All  this  may  have  been  silly,  but  youth  is  apt  to  be 
uncompromising  and  intolerant  and,  in  the  days  of  my 
own  youth,  those  who  possessed  these  qualities  were 
more  than  Ukely  to  have  them  encouraged  rather  than 
checked. 

Adults  may  have  recognised,  as  George  Eliot  recog- 
nised, that,  more  often  than  not,  various  colours  enter 
into  the  scheme  of  character,  and  that  we  seldom  find 
a  clear  case  of  black  or  white,  but  they  did  not  often  let 
young  people  believe  they  held  such  an  opinion ;  that,  in 
their  eyes,  would  have  been  only  too  sure  to  turn  poor 
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Mrs.  Grundy  completely  bald,  even  if  it  did  not  kill  her 
outright.  In  some  cases  this  might  not  have  mattered, 
but,  although  I  did  try  to  think  for  myself,  I  was  of  the 
impressionable  kind,  as  has  already  been  shown,  con- 
sequently, there  were  times  when  I  tended  to  form  what 
most  people  would  term  prejudices.  For  my  own  part  I 
do  not  give  them  such  a  name,  because  my  ideas  con- 
cerning Byron  were  scarcely  prejudgments,  they  were 
just  the  blind  acceptance  of  the  beliefs  of  those  whom  I 
considered  more  experienced. 

In  these  days  even  girls  of  similar  impressionability 
would  find  their  judgment  much  helped  by  the  trend  of 
modern  thought.  The  modern  novel  has  often  a  defin- 
itely psychological  basis,  characters  are  types  rather 
than  individuals,  and  every  attempt  is  made  to  trace 
the  motives  that  lie  below  the  surface.  Modern  science 
too,  would  be  similarly  helpful,  for  the  student 
would  have  heard  of  the  dual  personality,  complexes, 
etc.  The  abuse  of  such  knowledge  may  lead  to  errors 
of  another  kind,  but  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
discuss  them. 

Mrs.  Thomson  listened  to  my  youthful  judgments 
concerning  Byron,  and  gave  me  that  kind,  motherly 
smile  of  hers,  but  Miss  Thomson  kept  the  subject  going 
a  little  longer,  and  ended  by  telling  me  that  a  time  would 
come  when  my  opinion  of  this  poet  would  undergo  a 
complete  change.  With  her  view  I  disagreed,  of  course, 
but  she  was  right. 

Several  days  later  Mrs.  Thomson  sent  me  a  jewel- 
case  and  dainty  necklace,  and  Miss  Thomson,  a  delight- 
ful book  of  poems  by  various  authors,  with  two  of 
Byron's  compositions  included,  She  Walks  in  Beauty 
and  "  Incomparable.''  We  have  corresponded  on  several 
occasions  since  then,  and  when,  some  years  later, 
she  and  her  husband  visited  Bristol  during  their  honey- 
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moon  trip,  they  called  on  us,  we  in  our  turn  taking  tea 
with  them  at  the  Grand  Spa  Hotel. 

Ivieutenant-Commander  Kenworthy's  unassuming 
manner  charmed  me  at  once,  and  we  found  ourselves 
possessed  of  many  tastes  in  common.  As  in  public  life, 
so  in  private,  he  is  extraordinarily  alive,  and  his  person- 
ality   tells  every  time.'' 

The  Victoria  Hall  concert,  though  of  chief  importance, 
was  not  the  only  engagement  I  fulfilled  in  the  course  of 
this  visit  to  the  north,  for  I  went  to  a  number  of  places, 
:singing,  reciting,  and  playing  the  pianoforte. 

The  next  musical  event  of  moment  was  the  recital  I 
gave  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Clifton,  Bristol,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3rd,  1909.  This  day  being  the  centenary  of 
Mendelssohn's  birth,  one  of  his  trios  was  played  as  the 
opening  item.  The  artistes  assisting  me  at  this  concert 
were  Mr.  lyionel  Venn  (tenor),  Mr.  Otto  Milani  (violin) 
and  Miss  Evelyn  Pullen  (cello).  It  may  interest  those 
not  already  aware  of  the  fact  to  know  that  the  famous 
x^onductor,  Mr.  Basil  Cameron,  was,  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Milani. 

My  own  contributions  were  mainly  vocal,  but  in  the 
centre  I  played  two  pianoforte  solos  by  Liszt. 

My  vocal  items  were  of  various  periods,  including  two 
Italian  arias,  sung  in  the  original  text.  Although,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  public,  I  realise  that  the 
EngHsh  translation  of  the  arias,  however  imperfect,  is 
preferable  to  the  foreign  version,  I  still  feel  that,  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  Art,  the  foreign  version  is 
generally  the  best.  The  most  perfect  and  sympathetic 
translator  has  difficulty  in  incorporating  every  minute 
shade  of  the  author's  meaning  into  the  English  text, 
while  the  composer  is,  of  course,  frankly  thinking  in  the 
idiom  peculiar  to  the  language  in  which  the  song  was 
originally  written. 
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hesitated  to  declare.  If  he  had  Hved  in  Rome,  he  would 
have  wished  to  learn  what  the  Romans  did,  and  why  they 
did  it,  but  would  wish  to  be  satisfied  in  heart,  mind  and 
soul,  that  their  reasons  were  adequate,  before  following 
their  example.  If  satisfied,  he  would  have  followed 
willingly  enough,  but  if  not,  he  would  have  formed  an 
opposition  party,  and  led  it  right  manfully. 

He  had  a  sympathetic  and  generous  nature,  but  these 
quaUties,  like  all  the  rest,  usually  found  a  most  un- 
conventional expression.  For  example,  one  Sunday, 
when  services  were  being  held  in  celebration  of  animal 
welfare,  he  insisted  on  his  dog  (a  deer-hound,  named 
Laird),  forming  part  of  the  procession,  and  his  canary 
sharing  the  pulpit.  Its  notes  would,  he  thought,  form  a 
practical  lesson  on  the  charm  of  nature  and  spring. 

Our  first  meeting  is  as  clearly  fixed  in  my  mind  as 
though  it  had  only  just  occurred,  and  I  recall  with 
pleasure  the  conversation  and  music  we  had.  My  views 
at  the  time  were  very  decided,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  them. 

During  the  afternoon  I  asked  Mr.  Houghton  why  the 
practice  of  intoning  was  observed.  To  add  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  service,  dear,*'  he  answered,  adding, 
after  noting  that,  though  silent,  I  still  appeared  un- 
convinced, "  don't  you  agree  that  it  does  ?  "  Not  at 
all,"  I  replied,  it  sounds  monotonous,  and  some  of  the 
clergy  do  not  sing  in  tune,  so  how  can  I  feel  really  solemn, 
even  though  I  try  ever  so  hard  ? 

Not  every  pastor  would  receive  my  remark  with  a 
smile,  even  to-day,  but  Mr.  Houghton  took  it  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  and  though  I  did  not 
convince  him  that  intoning  the  services  did  not 
always  render  them  the  solemn  affairs  they  were 
meant  to  be,  he  could  see  my  point  of  view  to  a  certain 
extent. 

I 
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After  this  discussion  we  had  a  good  deal  of  music 
together,  Mr.  Houghton  accompan3dng  two  of  my  solos, 

Oh  rest  in  the  Lord  "  and  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of 
His  own,"  both  of  which  I  sang  at  his  request.  Four 
days  later  he  sent  me  a  rhyming  dictionary  as  a  souvenir 
of  our  meeting,  with  the  request  that  I  would  render  the 
two  solos  to  which  I  have  just  referred  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church  on  the  following  Sunday. 

As  the  book  arrived  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  I  have 
always  called  it  my  valentine,  and  though  I  never 
consult  a  rhyming  dictionary,  when  writing,  I  treasure 
the  volume  for  the  sake  of  its  kind  bestower. 

Mr.  Houghton  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  exact  place 
where  he  desired  the  singer  to  stand,  and  these  ideas  he 
liked  to  have  carried  out.  For  example,  when  I  sang, 
he  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  placing  me  at  the 
altar  steps,  from  which  I  have  sung  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

After  further  work  in  Bristol,  I  again  visited  the  north, 
this  time  on  a  much  longer  tour.  On  this  occasion  I 
gave  a  vocal  and  pianoforte  recital,  in  which  I  included 
music  of  varying  styles  and  periods.  After  my  render- 
ing of  The  Flower  Song  (Faust),  I  received  a  beauti- 
ful floral  tribute.  This  I  still  held  while  singing  my 
encore  number,  deeply  inhaling  the  exquisite  perfume  of 
the  flowers  during  the  introduction  and  symphony. 
At  the  interval,  one  member  of  the  audience  (herself  a 
vocalist)  expressed  surprise  at  my  having  done  so,  for 
most  people,  she  said,  would  have  found  such  perfume 
overpowering. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Santley,  I  know,  warned  singers 
against  the  use  of  anything  scented,  but  for  myself,  I 
have  often  found  perfume  stimulating.  Sometimes  I 
have  asked  to  have  some  scent  to  inhale  just  before 
starting  to  sing,  and,  whenever  I  have  done  so,  the  result 
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has  been  improvement,  rather  than  dulling  of  the  voice. 
I  therefore  say,  every  man  according  to  his  needs. 

The  artistes  assisting  me  at  the  recital  were  Mr. 
Henry  Brearley  (tenor),  Mr.  (now  Sir)  J.  W.  Bulmer 
(baritone),  Mr.  Harold  J.  Scholey  (violin)  accompanists, 
Mr.  A.  Kitson,  F.R.C.O.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Fawthrop. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Brearley  of  lyceds,  all  the 
artistes  assisting  me  were  local. 

The  concert  was  a  musical  and  financial  success,  indeed 
this,  and  the  remaining  engagements  of  the  tour,  brought 
in  well  over  £100.  This,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  was 
highly  gratifying  to  us  all.  For  me  personally,  there  was 
a  deep  source  of  joy  to  be  gained  from  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  doing  a  little  to  help  those  beloved  ones  who 
had  so  long  helped  me.  My  parents  had  toiled  hard 
with  hands  and  brains  for  my  welfare,  so  I  rejoiced  that, 
in  my  turn,  I  too  could  do  something. 

At  the  fecital  there  were  many  men  and  women  of 
distinction  as  members  of  the  audience,  including  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress,  etc. 

In  March  of  the  following  year  I  went  to  Lincolnshire, 
to  take  part  in  several  sacred  concerts,  and  once  more 
had  success,  both  musical  and  financial.  I^ater  I 
returned  to  the  north. 

At  this  time  rehearsals  were  being  held  for  the  coming 
musical  festival  at  lyceds,  two  of  which  rehearsals  I  had 
the  joy  of  attending.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many, 
I  often  enjoyed  the  rehearsal  quite  as  much,  and  some- 
times even  more,  than  the  concert  performance,  par- 
ticularly when  a  work,  or  series  of  works,  is  unfamiliar  to 
me.  By  attending  a  rehearsal  I  can  get  fuller  oppor- 
tunities for  analysing  what  I  hear,  and  studying  a 
conductor's  method  of  securing  results. 

lyike  the  immortal  Budge  and  Toddy  I  always  Want 
to  see  wheels  go  wound." 
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The  work  in  which  I  was  particularly  interested  at 
the  time  was  Vaughan  Williams'  beautiful  Sea 
Symphony."  The  composer  personally  conducted  both 
the  rehearsals  I  heard,  and  so  I  foimd  it  interesting  to 
get  an  intimate  gHmpse  into  the  conception  of  Walt 
Whitman's  work. 

At  that  time  I  had  not  read  the  poetr^^  of  Whitman,  so 
did  not  realise,  as  I  came  to  do  later,  what  a  imiversal 
lover  he  is.  Of  Leaves  of  Grass  "  I  had  never  even 
heard,  Whitman  was  a  name  to  me,  nothing  more. 
But  these  words,  and  Vaughan  Williams'  exquisite 
music,  thrilled  me  through  and  through,  so  much  so 
that  I  wrote  an  ode  in  which  I  sought  to  give  expression 
to  my  various  emotions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poem  was  written  at  a  social 
gathering.  WTiile  my  friends  were  playing  solo  whist,  I 
sought  to  compose  the  ode  in  question.  Whenever  a 
line  required  more  concentration,  my  attention  would  be 
distracted  by  such  words  as,  solo,"  abundance,"  I 
propose,"  I  accept  you,"  "  I  am  passing."  Laugh- 
ingly, I  told  my  friends  that  if  I  heard  these  remarks 
much  oftener,  they  would  surely  become  part  of  the 
poem. 

On  account  of  a  little  imp  of  mischief  that  had  sud- 
denly taken  possession  of  me,  I  then  proceeded  to  recite 
a  verse  of  the  poem  with  all  the  whist  calls  inserted  at 
inter^'als.  The  result  was  no  comphment  to  the  lofty 
conception  of  either  Walt  Wliitman  or  Vaughan  WilHams^ 
but  as  neither  was  any  T\'iser,  we  got  our  full  share  of 
innocent  fim,  which  made  us  all  the  better  and  hurt  na 
one. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  I  had  a  delightful 
meeting  with  the  late  Signor  Caruso.  We  chattered  for 
about  ten  minutes  in  his  own  beloved  ItaHan,  our  theme 
being  singing,  and  the  classical  examples  of  vocal  music^ 
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A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
together  with  a  photograph,  which  I  prize  highly. 

In  December,  1910,  I  visited  Shefl&eld,  there  to  take 
part  in  a  concert  held  at  the  Victoria  Hall.  At  this 
concert  I  rendered  songs,  and  pianoforte  solos. 

On  a  good  many  occasions  I  had  heard  and  read  about 
Sheffield  audiences,  and  their  reputation  for  being  highly 
critical.  I  was  therefore  naturally  left  wondering  what 
sort  of  reception  was  likely  to  be  mine.  Consequently, 
it  was  with  very  mixed  feelings  that  I  visited  the  city. 
But  I  need  have  had  no  apprehensions,  for  I  found  the 
Victoria  Hall  audience  extremely  kind  and  enthusiastic. 

As  the  journey  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield  is  long,  we 
went  the  day  before  the  concert,  but  the  actual  day  of 
the  performance  was  one  of  those  busy  and  exciting  ones 
that  I  most  enjoy,  because  I  always  feel  really  keyed  up 
for  the  actual  event. 

The  eiitire  morning  was  taken  up  with  rehearsing,  as 
there  were  four  artistes,  each  of  whom  had  several  items 
to  go  through,  but  I,  for  one,  found  it  interesting.  In 
the  afternoon,  mother  and  I  were  taken  by  our  host  to  a 
lecture  on  modern  Russian  music. 

This  lecture  was  lengthy,  so  there  was  only  just  time 
to  have  tea  before  preparing  for  the  concert.  Every 
moment  of  the  day  was  occupied,  but  how  I  loved  it, 
and  how  sorry  I  was  when  all  was  over. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  many  people  who  helped  to  make  my  recital 
and  northern  tours  such  a  great  success.  It  is  impossible 
to  name  everyone,  but  special  words  of  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  William  Lyon,  formerly  of  Halifax,  now  of  Thorn- 
ton Heath,  who  not  only  showed  his  kindness  in  a  practi- 
cal way  but  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  me  in  my  work. 

After  the  Sheffield  concert,  I  abandoned  touring,  as  I 
had  determined  to  put  in  a  further  period  of  more 
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definite  study,  and  later  endeavour  to  obtain  one  or 
more  diplomas.  Father,  in  particular,  was  glad  of  this, 
for  not  onl}-  did  he  wish  me  to  get  the  said  diplomas  as 
early  as  possible,  he  welcomed  the  idea  for  another 
reason. 

As  I  never  travelled  alone,  the  frequency  of  my 
engagements  out  of  town  compelled  mother  to  leave 
home  too.  Father  did  not  grumble  at  this,  he  loved  me 
too  well,  and  was  far  too  much  interested  in  my  musical 
welfare  to  complain.  All  the  same,  hfe  at  this  time 
was  lonely  for  him.  He  was  not  of  the  helpless,  un- 
domesticated  type  of  man,  so  often  burlesqued  by  comic 
singers,  for  although  mother  waited  on  him  in  every 
possible  way,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  do,  when  she 
was  at  home,  work  that  normally  falls  to  the  woman's 
lot,  he  could,  when  occasion  required,  look  after  himself 
most  efficiently .  But  self -helpfulness,  though  it  smooths 
man}'  tangles,  is  no  remedy  for  lonehness. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  apart  from  his  work, 
father's  whole  interest  was  centred  in  his  home.  Out- 
side companionships,  with  the  exception  of  those  we 
shared,  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  so  family  Hfe  was  even 
more  important  in  his  case  than  it  would  have  been  had 
he  belonged  to  those  who  are  described  as  clubbable 
men."  Social  he  certainly  was,  but  we  must  share  his 
social  life.  He  had  his  hobbies,  each  of  which  were 
home  pursuits,  such  as  the  care  of  animals  and  plants. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that  he  rejoiced  when 
we  settled  down  to  a  hfe  affording  him  so  much  more  of 
our  companionship. 

In  1911  I  studied  for  a  time  with  Madame  Blanche 
Marchesi.  This  period  of  study,  though  brief,  was 
interestmg  and  inspiring  while  it  lasted.  We  shall 
grow  to  love  each  other.  It  will  be  quite  a  love  affair,'' 
said  Madame,  in  her  impulsive  way,  at  the  close  of  my 
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first  lesson.  We  studied  several  arias  together,  and 
Madame  Marchesi  was  kind  enough  to  illustrate  these  by 
means  of  her  own  beautiful  voice. 

In  the  same  year  I  was  one  of  the  vocalists  at  the 
concert  held  in  connection  with  Triennial  International 
Conference  for  the  Blind. 

The  conference  was  to  have  been  held  in  Bristol,  but 
owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  meeting  place 
was  changed  to  Exeter.  The  concert  itself  was  made  up 
of  items  by  sightless  composers,  performed  by  sightless 
artistes.  The  accompanist,  as  well  as  the  choir  and 
soloists  were  non-seeing.  As  all  accompaniments  had 
of  necessity  to  be  played  from  memory,  the  duties  were 
undertaken  by  several  pianists,  all  of  whom  were 
extremely  able.  A  number  of  musicians  from  the  Royal 
Normal  College  were  present,  some  as  artistes,  others  as 
members  of  the  audience.  I  must  confess  to  feeling  a 
distinct  thrill  on  realising  that  one  of  my  fellow  artistes 
had  formerly  been  my  teacher.  It  seemed  so  strange 
to  be  working  with  her,  and  talking  as  to  a  friend  and 
equal,  instead  of  as  to  a  teacher,  of  whom  one  stood  in 
awe. 

At  this  concert  it  was  arranged  that  composers  should, 
when  possible,  play  the  accompaniments  of  their  own 
songs.  With  one  of  these  composers,  Mr.  F.  W.  Priest, 
whose  song,  The  Secret  of  the  World,''  I  sang,  I  formed 
a  delightful  friendship  that  will  be  recalled  by  me  with 
constantly  renewed  pleasure.  Mr.  Priest  is  known  far 
too  little  even  in  the  non-seeing  world,  yet  he  is  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  sympathetic  artiste,  whether 
considered  from  a  creative  or  interpretive  standpoint. 
He  is  also  an  excellent  teacher,  and  kindly  man. 

Many  deeply  interesting  meetings  were  held  at 
the  conference,  a  great  variety  of  subjects  being 
considered. 
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The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Exeter  gave  a  delightful 
reception,  and  an  equally  delightful  garden  party  was 
given  by  certain  local  ladies  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  sightless.  It  was  a  joy  to  meet  old  friends  and 
make  new  ones,  as  well  as  to  chat  ^ith  those  with 
whom  I  had  corresponded  for  some  years  but  never 
pre\4ously  met.    This  happened  several  times. 

Personally,  I  wish  a  few  energetic  souls  would  get 
together  and  give  the  rest  of  us  no  peace  until  we  resolved 
to  renew  these  conferences.  There  were  those  who 
thought  they  took  place  far  too  frequently,  as  too  few- 
developments  arose  to  render  such  gatherings  worth- 
while, they  said. 

With  this  view  I  am  not  in  accord,  but  even  granting 
it  to  be  true,  we  have  now  swung  too  far  in  the  other 
direction,  for,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  has  been  no 
conference  since  1914. 

The  war,  was  of  course,  responsible  for  the  break,  but 
we  appeared  to  have  become  the  \actims  of  a  fooUsh 
inertia,  and  peace  has  not  been  urged  to  start  the  gracious 
work  of  renewal.  To  my  mind  these  conferences  really 
are  useful,  if  only  for  their  power  of  bringing  together 
those  of  Uke  interests  in  a  way  that  would  otherwise  be 
difficult. 

It  was  at  Exeter  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
late  ]\Iiss  Ethel  Winifred  Austin,  formerly  secretarv^  and 
librarian  of  the  National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind, 
^liss  Austin  was  one  whose  friendship  it  was  a  great  joy 
and  privilege  to  possesss.  She  had  zeal,  patience, 
sympathy,  knowledge  and  a  fine  capacity  for  putting  in 
plenty  of  hard,  practical  work.  Those  who  laboured 
with  her  assure  me  that,  while  she  demanded  a  great  deal 
at  their  hands,  she  never  spared  herself. 

It  was  through  ]Miss  Austin  that  I  joined  the  National 
Library-,  and  ever  since  that  time,  I  have  received 
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regular  monthly  consignments  of  books  and  music. 
Generally,  my  consignment  consists  of  twelve  volumes 
per  month,  but  sometimes  I  receive  many  more.  Never 
for  a  single  moment  have  I  regretted  joining.  What  we 
non-seeing  people  would  do  if  such  a  library  ceased  to 
exist,  I  do  not  know. 

If  some  of  our  seeing  friends  realise  in  fuller  measure 
the  immense  help  and  pleasure  we  sightless  readers 
receive,  many  would  do  more  to  assist  in  augmenting 
its  funds  while  others,  who  might  not  be  able  to  con- 
tribute in  money,  would  learn  Braille  and  become 
voluntary  copyists,  thus  giving  us  their  time  and  labour, 
which  is  just  as  valuable,  often  a  far  greater  test  of 
self-sacrifice. 

And  now  I  had  really  determined  to  study  more  closely. 
This  necessitated  my  taking  Braille  music  up  again 
seriously,  for  though  paper-work  was  not  required  to  be 
done  in  Braille,  tests  were  supplied  for  reading  at  sight, 
and  this  type  had  to  be  its  medium.  My  knowledge  of 
staff  notation,  too,  required  increasing,  for  hitherto,  as 
previously  explained,  I  had  relied  mainly  on  mother  as 
reader,  so  had  not  needed  to  concern  myself  closely  with 
its  problems. 

For  examination  purposes  a  very  exact  knowledge  of 
Braille  and  staff  notation  is  required.  When  one  enters 
for  the  highest  diplomas,  the  importance  of  a  full 
acquaintance  with  staff  characters  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent.  One  usually  has  to  dictate  to  an 
amanuensis,  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  explain  every 
detail,  as  though  the  amanuensis  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

This  is  essential,  because,  though  instructors  must  not 
be  misunderstood,  neither  must  blunders  be  made,  the 
amanuensis  must  refrain  from  helping  the  candidate  in 
any  way  (some  examining  bodies  now  accept  answers  in 
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Braille,  but  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write). 

Although  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  examinatiou 
work  in  1911,  ver\'  little  practical  work  was  done  until 
some  time  later.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  year,_ 
mother's  health  was  not  at  all  good,  and  her  physician 
prescribed  complete  rest,  and  a  long  hoUday,  to  be  spent 
if  possible,  in  her  native  town. 

Accordingly,  she  went  to  the  north  for  a  time,  and  I 
to  the  midlands.  The  :^est  and  change  did  mother  good, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  ::lie  was  able  to  return,  taking  up  all 
the  old  ca:es  and  duties  as  before. 

For  some  time  after  this  I  postponed  examination 
work,  in  order  to  give  dear  mother  a  better  chance  of 
recovering  her  full  measure  of  strength.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  in  those  days,  seh'-preparation  was  much 
more  difficult  than  it  would  be  to-day.  One  can  now 
obtain  several  reHable  text-books  of  musical  knowledge 
of  a  good,  modern  t\"pe.  In  my  youth  this  was  not  so, 
it  is  true  that,  on  the  theoretical  side,  I  received  skilled 
tuition,  but  my  teacher  required  a  considerable  amount 
of  home  work  to  be  done,  which  meant  that,  as  she 
possessed  no  knowledge  of  Braille  music,  and  so  could  not 
read  my  answers  b^"  this  mediimi,  mother  was  needed  as 
amanuensis. 

Again,  while  my  teacher  put  all  her  best  efforts  into 
the  actual  teaching,  her  time  was  hmited.  She  was 
imable  to  play  the  combined  role  of  teacher  and  reader. 
All  that  was  not  available  in  Braille  had  therefore,  to  be 
read  by  mother.  It  will  be  easily  reahsed  why  I  did 
not  recommence  examination  work  too  soon  after 
mother's  illness. 

In  1912  we  communicated  with  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  with  regard  to  examina- 
tion requirements,  especially  in  reference  to  sight-read- 
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ing.  The  Academy  authorities  repUed  that  blind 
candidates  were  allowed  to  enter  for  the  diploma,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  as  set  down 
in  the  syllabus,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  sight- 
reading  test,  which  would  be  supplied  in  Braille  instead 
of  staff  characters.  For  the  theoretical  work  the 
Academy  would  supply  an  amanuensis. 

The  college  authorities,  while  prepared  to  admit 
blind  candidates  for  the  pianoforte  section,  were  for 
some  unexplainable  reason,  unwilling  to  let  them  enter 
for  singing.  Probably  the  question  was  merely  one  of 
custom,  blind  pianists  having  long  been  admitted. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  blind  vocalists,  and  so  the 
authorities  were  reluctant  to  make  a  start. 

When  we  received  the  official  letter,  my  parents  and 
Mr.  Fowler  thought  the  only  thing  possible  was  to  let 
the  matter  rest  there,  but  I  thought  otherwise.  We  had 
already  let  one  matter  rest  in  this  way,  for,  when  I  was 
fourteen,  we  approached  the  college  authorities,  with  a 
view  to  my  being  allowed  to  try  for  a  scholarship,  and 
met  with  a  similar  refusal.  But  now  I  was  six  years 
older,  and  prepared  to  hold  on  to  my  ideas  and  ideals 
more  tenaciously. 

There  are  times  when  I  thrive  on  opposition,  and  this 
was  one  of  them.  Accordingly  I  sent  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  college  council,  in  which  I  expressed,  as  respect- 
fully as  I  could,  my  surprise  at  the  line  taken  by  an 
institution  which,  being  young,  should  stand  for  progress. 
The  Academy  had  made  no  difficulties,  I  said,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  older  institution.  The  ideas  I 
expressed  were  fully  discussed  in  council,  the  eventual 
decision  being  that,  as  there  seemed  no  valid  reason  why 
the  non-seeing  should  not  sing,  as  well  as  play  in  public, 
and  the  Academy  had  taken  the  lead,  the  college  would 
be  justified  in  allowing  me  to  enter. 
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For  the  practical  work  of  this  examination,  I  decided 
to  study  with  Mr.  Dan  Price.  This  I  did  in  1913, 
receiving  five  lessons  only  by  way  of  preparation.  But 
though  my  lessons  were  so  few,  I,  of  course,  worked 
very  hard  at  home. 

In  the  theoretical  section  I  was  prepared  by  a  Bristol 
teacher.  Miss  Edith  GilUard,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  who 
also  undertook  the  accompaniment  section.  In  this 
section  the  candidate  was  required  to  select  and  prepare 
a  song,  the  more  difl&cult  the  song,  the  better  chance 
there  was  of  one's  obtaining  high  marks.  The  test  was 
not  required  to  be  done  from  memory  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  in  my  case,  of  course,  there  was  no  alternative. 
The  candidate  was  not  required  to  sing  the  song,  but  to 
play  the  accompaniment,  the  voice  part  being  suppUed 
by  one  of  the  examiners.  If  he  treated  the  song  as 
written,  well  and  good,  but  if,  as  was  more  than  likely, 
he  decided  to  test  the  candidate's  resourcefulness  by 
taking  liberties  with  the  tempo,  etc.,  it  might  be  a  case 
of    further  outlook  unsettled.'' 

Luckily  for  me,  Mr.  Price  who  heard  the  accompani- 
ment once  or  twice  at  the  close  of  the  final  singing  lessons, 
realised  the  importance  of  preparing  for  the  worst,  so 
did  not  hesitate  to  put  me  through  my  paces,  with  the 
restdt  that,  when  the  great  day  of  days  arrived,  I  felt 
ready  for  anything,  and  heartily  enjoyed  the  fim. 

Seeing  candidates  were  only  required  to  prepare  two 
songs  from  memory,  but  I,  of  course,  had  to  sing  all 
five.  This  however  did  not  worry  me,  for  I  love 
memorising,  indeed,  I  know  by  heart  more  than  400 
songs,  and  an  equal  number  of  recitations. 

At  this  examination  I  sang  in  four  languages,  English, 
Latin,  ItaUan  and  German. 

When  the  time  for  the  examination  drew  near,  my 
parents'  first  idea  was  that  mother  and  I  should  stay  in 
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lyondon  during  the  week-end  preceding  the  examina- 
tion, but  Mr.  Price,  on  being  consulted,  wisely  advised 
us  not  to  pursue  this  course.  He  knew  me  he  said,  well 
enough  to  realise  that  such  a  period  of  waiting  would  do 
me  more  harm  than  good.  I  would,  he  was  sure,  remain 
in  our  lodgings  all  the  time,  for  fear  of  catching  cold,  and 
so  be  in  an  imaginary  examination-room  for  about  three 
days.  In  his  opinion,  the  better  plan  would  be  to  come 
up  to  lyondon  the  night  before,  have  my  lesson,  and  then 
be  free  until  the  time  of  the  examination.  For  me,  he 
considered,  it  was  necessary  to  lead  a  perfectly  normal 
life  right  up  to  the  very  hour. 

How  wise  this  decision  was,  we  soon  realised.  On  the 
night  before  the  examination,  I  had  my  final  lesson. 
As  this  terminated  early,  I  proposed  a  visit  to  the  theatre^ 
where  I  hoped  to  throw  off  all  thoughts  of  the  coming 
morrow,  but  mother  was  in  favour  of  an  immediate 
journey  to  Russell  Square  (where  we  were  to  stay)  in 
order  that  we  might  have  supper  and  then  retire  to  rest. 
In  most  cases  this  would  have  been  a  better  plan,  but 
for  me  the  theatre  would  (as  we  both  realised  later),  have 
been  preferable. 

The  excitement  of  the  play  would  have  supplied  just 
the  counterbalance  I  needed.  As  it  was,  we  had  supper, 
and  went  to  our  room  immediately  afterwards.  I  am 
afraid  I  cast  more  than  "  one  longing,  lingering  look 
behind  at  my  fellow-guests,  who  were  still  sitting  up, 
some  playing  dominoes,  others  having  a  friendly  chat. 
We  went  to  bed  it  is  true,  and  at  a  much  earlier  hour 
than  the  one  to  which  I  was  accustomed,  but  sleep  would 
neither  be  coaxed  nor  commanded. 

I  might  with  perfect  appropriateness  have  sung 
Handel's  famous  aria,  "  Oh  sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave 
me  ?  "  Mother  managed  to  snatch  brief  intervals  of 
rest,  but  that  was  all,  for  I  tossed  and  tossed  continually 
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until  5.30  in  the  morning,  when,  in  the  hope  that,  by 
sleeping  alone,  I  might  obtain  about  a  couple  of  hours' 
rest  before  breakfast,  mother  rose  and  dressed.  Poor 
mother,  it  was  rough  luck  for  her,  but,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  the  plan  succeeded,  for  I  did  drop  off  to  sleep 
at  last.  Having  finally  secured  sleep,  I  could  gladl}^  have 
rested  some  hours,  but  as  we  were  some  distance  from  the 
college,  which  I  was  obHged  to  attend  at  10  o'clock,  for 
paper-work,  early  rising  was  a  necessity. 

We  reached  the  college  in  ample  time,  and  I  felt 
ready  for  what  awaited  me,  in  spite  of  my  scanty  sleep. 
Most  of  the  candidates  were  assembled  in  one  room, 
where  all  worked  together  in  silence,  but  as  I  required  an 
amanuensis,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  a  smaller  room. 
To  have  worked  with  the  others  would  of  course  have 
been  impossible,  for  this  would  have  been  disturbing. 
Moreover,  had  such  a  course  been  pursued,  the  remain- 
ing candidates  would  have  heard  all  my  answers,  whether 
right  or  wrong. 

My  amanuensis  was  Mr.  James  Friskin.  It  is  now 
possible  (I  beUeve)  for  candidates  to  take  their  own 
amanuensis  if  they  so  desire,  but  this  could  not  be  done 
when  I  presented  myself  as  a  candidate.  Personally  I 
am  more  than  glad  I  had  to  work  vnth  a  complete 
stranger,  as  this  (in  my  opinion)  is  a  sounder  test  of  one's 
power  to  communicate  the  knowledge  one  has  acquired. 

It  is,  of  course,  easier  to  work  with  those  to  whose 
particular  method  of  reading  one  has  become  accustomed 
(for  no  two  people  read  exactly  ahke,  unless  trained  to 
do  so),  therefore,  all  the  more  credit  is  due  to  the  candi- 
date who  can  succeed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  strange 
amanuensis  may  have  been  reading  in  quite  a  different 
way  from  the  one  familiar  to  the  particular  student. 

At  home,  by  way  of  preparation  for  ami:hing  that 
might  arise,  I  had  worked  test  papers  with  three  different 
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amanuenses,  mother,  Miss  Gilliard  and  one  of  her 
senior  pupils,  each  of  whom  read  in  a  different  way. 

There  were  two  papers  to  be  worked  at  the  examina- 
tion, and  the  two  had  to  be  handed  to  the  attendant  in 
the  course  of  three  hours  or  less.  No  extra  time  was 
allowed  me,  but  this  I  did  not  mind,  for  when  working 
tests  with  my  teacher,  I  had  completed  them  much 
sooner. 

As  I  had  to  remain  so  long,  and  mother  could  not  stay 
in  the  room  she  decided  to  visit  Miss  Wish  Wynne,  who, 
at  the  time,  had  a  flat  in  South  Kensington. 

In  response  to  mother's  enquiry,  Mr.  Friskin  reminded 
her  that  three  hours  was  allowed,  but  thought  I  might 
possibly  be  ready  in  less  if  I  worked  fast,  two  hours  and 
a  half,  perhaps,  or  even  two  hours,  but  certainly  not 
less. 

Although  I  took  my  Braille  frame  into  the  room,  it 
was  never  used,  even  for  taking  notes.  As  Miss  GilUard 
knew  nothing  of  Braille,  I  had  grown  accustomed  to 
working  all  answers  mentally.  These  I  dictated  straight 
away  to  whoever  happened  to  be  making  the  staff  copy. 
Afterwards,  I  would  have  the  paper  read  over  to 
me  again,  making  such  corrections  as  might  appear 
necessary. 

Most  candidates  (I  believe)  find  it  helpful  to  look  over 
the  paper  in  its  entirety  first,  afterwards  proceeding  to 
answer  the  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  can  best 
do  them,  but  this  has  never  been  my  plan.  I  have 
always  worked  each  question  in  its  correct  order,  as  I 
have  found  that,  if  I  first  hear  the  paper  as  a  whole,  I 
tend  to  think  of  coming  problems  while  trying  to  deal 
with  those  in  the  question  I  am  working,  which  makes 
things  much  harder,  and  far  more  confusing. 

Mr.  Friskin  proved  an  excellent  amanuensis,  and  I 
found  the  work  interesting,  and  not  too  difficult.  The 
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harmony  paper  had  to  be  written  in  open  score,  but  as 
thinking  in  terms  of  four  separate  staves  is  a  task  in 
itself,  I  first  dictated  in  short  score,  corrected  any 
faults  in  harmonic  progression,  and  finally,  re-dictated 
in  open  score. 

When  all  was  done,  Mr.  Friskin  read  over  both  papers, 
with  my  answers,  and  I  made  one  or  two  minor  revisions. 
All  this  may  sound  lengthy,  but  in  reaUty,  the  work 
was  completed  in  exactly  one  hour,  a  third  of  the  time 
required. 

When  Mr.  Friskin  left  the  room  to  give  the  paper  to  the 
attendant,  I  feared  that,  his  task  over,  he  would  leave  me 
and  go  on  with  some  other  work.  The  prospect  of  a 
possible  hour's  wait  with  no  companionship  save  my 
own  was  not  a  promising  one.  True,  I  have  no  dislike 
of  my  own  company,  for  I  have  never  been  a  lonely  soul. 
If  necessary  I  could  always  manage  to  entertain  myself 
for  hours  on  end,  but  this  would  have  been  different.  I 
had  brought  neither  books,  needle-work,  nor  any  other 
occupations  vdth  which  the  time  might  easily  have  been 
beguiled. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that  the  hour  of 
soUtude  was  purely  imaginary,  for,  as  soon  as  he  had 
given  in  my  paper,  Mr.  Friskin  returned,  and  we  chatted 
freely  concerning  musical  matters  in  general,  tmtil 
mother's  arrival.  Strangely  enough,  when  mother  had 
been  wdth  Mss  Wish  Wynne  for  about  an  hour,  she  said, 
"  I  must  get  back  now,  I  feel  sure  Eva  is  waiting  for  me." 
Miss  Wynne  laughed,  and  declared  that,  if  my  amanuen- 
sis had  given  two  hours  as  the  possible  time  for  a  rapid 
completion  of  work,  it  was  unlikely  I  should  reduce  it 
by  one  half. 

By  dint  of  a  little  persuasion,  mother  remained  for  a 
few  minutes,  but,  feeUng  that  I  was  really  waiting,  she 
soon  thought  it  best  to  return. 
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On  her  arrival  at  the  college,  the  attendant's  first  words 
of  greeting  were,  Your  friend  has  been  waiting  twenty 
minutes  for  you,  she  was  first  out  of  all  the  candidates 
to  hand  in  a  paper/'  She  must  have  been  quick/' 
mother  replied,  "  I  only  hope  it  does  not  mean  that  she 
has  been  too  much  so/' 

To  me  she  gave  expression  to  the  s??me  xc^xxng,  and 
asked  why,  seeing  I  had  so  much  time  on  hand,  I  did  not 
go  over  the  work  again. 

This  I  knew  would  have  done  little  good,  and  might 
well  have  done  harm.  Judicious  reflection  is  wise,  but 
over-indulgence  in  this  trait  is  apt  to  create  undue 
anxiety,  which,  in  its  turn,  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
imaginary  errors,  and  the  consequent  manufacture  of 
very  real  ones.  Hence  my  reason  for  being  content  with 
a  single  reviewing  of  my  work. 

Now  came  the  problem  of  beguiling  the  tedium  of 
waiting.  As  I  had  not  expected  to  finish  the  theoretical 
work  until  1  o'clock,  and  we  stayed  so  far  from  the 
college,  we  had  decided  that  to  return  for  lunch  would  be 
impossible,  or  at  any  rate,  unadvisable.  This  meant  our 
seeking  to  make  11  to  4.30  seem  brief. 

We  had  a  light  lunch,  and  then  I  went  to  one  of  the 
music  depots  for  an  hour's  practice,  not  because  I 
actually  felt  the  need  of  it,  but  because  I  required  some 
form  of  occupation.  We  then  took  a  walk,  returning  to 
the  college  about  two  hours  too  early. 

Fortunately  for  me,  these  two  hours  passed  more 
quickly,  for  I  talked  freely  with  my  fellow-candidates 
and  their  teachers. 

At  last  the  hour  came,  that  is,  the  hour  actually  fixedV 
but  just  as  I  was  about  to  enter  the  examination  room 
the  examiners  decided,  before  doing  anything  else,  to 
have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  smoke.  It  was  then  that  the  long 
wait  began  to  tell  on  me.    Up  to  that  time  my  throat 
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had  been  a  true  disciple  of  Paul,  and  not  behaved  itself 
unseemly,  but  now  it  appeared  as  though  all  the  frogs  in 
the  world,  searching  for  a  home,  had  decided  on  my 
throat  as  the  one  place  of  all  others  that  would  meet 
their  needs.  This  feeling  continued  even  when  I  reached 
the  examination  room,  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fowler  had 
played  the  last  bar  of  the  introduction  to  my  first  song, 
and  I  was  ready  to  begin,  the  frogs  left,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  went  I  know  not  where.  All  I  do  know  is  that  the 
three  examiners,  the  late  Mr.  Gustave  Garcia,  Mr. 
Frederick  King  and  Mr.  Plunket-Green,  made  me  feel 
thoroughly  at  home. 

Now  the  time  soon  passed,  and  seemed  to  be  gone  be- 
fore one  could  look  round. 

We  waited  a  short  time  hoping  the  results  might  be 
declared,  but  on  being  informed  that  nothing  could  be 
learned  that  night,  returned  home  by  an  early  evening 
train.  When,  on  the  following  day,  the  results  were 
telegraphed  to  me,  my  delight  knew  no  bounds,  for  I  had 
gained  the  diploma. 

My  delight  was  greatly  augmented  next  day  on 
receipt  of  a  congratulatory  postcard  from  Mr.  Price, 
containing  the  additional  information  that  I  had  won 
my  diploma  with  twenty  marks  to  spare.  This  was  a 
real  joy,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  really  done  things 
thoroughly,  not  merely  by  a  narrow  margin. 

And  now  came  a  further  period  of  hard  work,  for  I 
had  decided  to  try  for  my  L.R.A.M.,  which  meant  five 
months  of  steady  and  continuous  application.  The 
requirements  for  this  examination  were  totally  different 
in  several  respects,  both  as  regards  theoretical  and 
practical  work. 

The  number  of  songs  was  precisely  the  same,  five,  but 
there  were  twenty-seven  exercises,  which  in  my  case,  had 
to  be  memorised,  and  identified  by  number.    In  the 
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ordinary  way  there  is  of  course  no  problem  attached  to 
such  identification,  as  one  always  has  the  the  copy  for 
reference,  but  where  the  work  is  being  done  from 
memory,  great  care  must  be  used,  or  confusion  is  apt 
to  arise  between  two  exercises  of  similar  nature. 

Again,  the  examiner  may  refer  to  the  printed  page,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  the  exercise.  This  happened 
several  times  during  my  own  examination.  It  will 
therefore  be  realised  that  the  visual,  as  well  as  the  aural 
memory,  requires  to  be  accurate.  Though  the  theoreti- 
cal work  differed  so  much  from  that  of  the  college,  it 
had  its  own  interest  and  fascination. 

For  this  examination  I  was  prepared  by  the  same 
teachers  as  before,  Mr.  Dan  Price,  and  Miss  Edith 
Gilliard,  but,  here  again,  it  was  quality  rather  than 
quantity  that  had  to  count,  for  I  had  even  fewer  lessons 
with  Mr.  Price  this  time  than  I  had  had  when  preparing 
for  the  previous  examination. 

Three  lessons  only  were  given  me.  I  had  meant  to 
have  had  a  few  more,  but  was  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  I  had  chosen  the  September  examination,  which 
meant  that  the  long  summer  vacation  came  between. 

To  render  matters  more  complicated,  I  had  left  the 
most  difficult  song  till  last,  believing  I  could  still  have 
at  least  two  further  lessons  on  the  rendering.  But  this 
{it  seemed),  was  not  to  be.  On  going  to  lyondon  for  my 
third  lesson,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Price  was  going  im- 
mediately for  his  holiday,  and  would  not  return  to  his 
home  at  Acton  Hill  till  some  days  after  the  examination 
was  over. 

Mother  suggested  that  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
recommend  someone  who  taught  on  similar  lines  to  his 
own.  This  he  said  he  could  not  do,  and  I  can  well 
believe  it,  for  he  had  his  own  way  of  giving  lessons,  no 
one  else  was  likely  to  copy  it.    To  change  teachers  just 
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before  an  examination  would  (in  Mr.  Price's  opinion), 
have  done  far  more  harm  than  good.  My  best  plan, 
Eva/'  he  added,  "  is  to  revise  the  other  songs,  and  then, 
when  we  take  the  new  one,  compress  a  great  deal  into  a 
very  short  time,  that  is,  if  you  do  not  mind  my  appearing 
finicky,  after  that,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  do 
your  best,  and  then  trust  to  Providence."  I  gave  him 
full  permission  to  be  as  finicky  as  he  pleased,  adding  that 
the  examiners  would  be  so  if  he  were  not,  so  I  might  just 
as  well  have  the  experience  first  as  last,  and  be  made 
wise  before  the  event  if  possible. 

This  meant  really  hard  work,  for  though,  on  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Price  marked  my  copy,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  reminded  of  points,  should  this  be  necessary,  I 
preferred  as  far  as  possible,  to  trust  to  my  memorv^  a 
custom  I  have  always  followed. 

After  this  I  worked  harder  than  ever,  hoping  that,  if  I 
really  did  my  best,  Providence  would  be  w^orthy  of  the 
trust  I  had  been  advised  to  repose  in  her.  Since  that 
day  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Price,  excepting  on  one  or 
tw^o  occasions  when  he  has  been  adjudicating  at  the 
Bristol  Eisteddfod,  for  this  was  the  last  lesson  I  had 
from  him  or  any  other  teacher  of  singing,  but  we 
h9ve  remained  good  friends,  and  correspond  whenever 
we  can  spare  the  time. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  of  the  examination  arrived. 
For  the  paper  work  an  amanuensis  was  again  provided. 
This  time  it  was  Miss  Rhudall,  a  sub-professor  at  the 
Academy.  She,  though  quite  a  different  reader  from 
Mr.  Friskin,  equalled  him  in  excellence.  To  allow  for 
the  fact  that  the  paper  had  to  be  read  to  the  candidate 
by  the  amanuensis,  and  the  answers  dictated,  an  extra 
hour  was  granted,  but,  as  it  so  happened,  I  did  not  need 
it,  for  I  completed  the  work  in  five  minutes  imder  the 
time  allotted  to  the  seeing.     Even  then  I  had  gone 
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through  the  paper  in  its  entirety  again,  in  case  of  pos- 
sible revisions  being  required. 

Once  more  I  adopted  my  previous  plan,  and  made  use 
of  no  Braille  frame,  at  any  rate,  not  for  writing  purposes, 
the  only  use  to  which  it  was  put  was  that  of  an  aid  to 
rhythm  in  some  of  the  unbarred  melodies.  No  amanu- 
ensis is  of  course  allowed  to  pass  a  comment,  favourable 
or  otherwise,  on  the  work  of  the  candidate  whose 
answers  are  being  transcribed,  but  a  casual  remark  of 
Miss  Rhudairs  to  the  effect  that  if  I  would  pause  a 
moment,  she  would  retranscribe  one  or  two  answers  that 
had  previously  been  written  on  scribbling  paper,  sug- 
gested something  good. 

On  this  occasion  I  tried  the  experiment  of  awarding 
myself  marks  when  the  paper  was  completed.  The 
result  I  told  mother,  but  no  one  else.  My  object  in  thus 
marking  my  work  was  to  discover,  if  I  could,  how  my 
powers  of  critcism  compared  with  those  of  expert 
examiners. 

I  tried  to  be  very,  very  hard  indeed  on  myself,  but 
felt  that,  even  then,  I  could  not  mark  lower  than  89 
(a  decidedly  high  pass).  To  my  great  surprise,  when 
the  results  came  out,  I  discovered  that  I  had  been 
my  own  severest  critic.  The  examiners  were  certainly 
kinder  to  me  than  I  to  myself,  for  they  had  awarded 
me  97  marks  out  of  a  possible  100,  which  naturally 
gratified  me. 

The  practical  examination  took  place  in  the  afternoon, 
the  examiners  being  Mr.  Arthur  Thompson,  Mr.  Charles 
Phillips  and  Madame  Agnes  I^arcombe.  To  relieve  my 
feelings  of  acute  anxiety,  I  found  myself  analysing  the 
voices  of  the  examiners,  and  trying  to  make  use  of  some 
of  their  characteristics,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
characteristics  with  which  I  sought  to  endow  them,  for 
purposes  of  art. 
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One  of  the  songs  was  Raff's  beautiful  setting  of 
"  Tears,  Idle  Tears/'  Tennyson's  charming  poem,  The 
Princess,"  from  which  the  song  is  taken,  I  had  often  read 
and  studied.  For  this  reason  I  decided  that  the  exam- 
iner who  appeared  to  be  spokesman  of  the  party  should 
be  regarded  by  me  as  the  Prince.  He  may  not  have  had 
blue  eyes,  and  his  face  may  not  have  been  fair,  but  his 
voice  was  of  the  kind  that  makes  one  think  of  a  "  Temper 
amorous  as  the  first  of  May." 

The  partner  of  his  own  sex  had  naturally  to  be  thought 
of  as  Florian,  even  though  he  may  not  have  been  the 
first  examiner's    other  heart,  and  almost  his  ha'f-self." 

Whether  Madame  lyarcombe  was  actually  the  right 
height  to  fit  my  conception  of  Princess  Ida  I  do  not 
know,  but  her  voice  had  the  stateliness  befitting  one 
so  noble 

The  examiners  were,  of  course,  unaware  of  what  was 
going  on  in  my  mind,  that  is,  unless  one  of  them  was  a 
clairvoyant,  but  if  this  was  so,  I  have  not  yet  learned  the 
fact. 

Again,  the  time  passed  rapidly  and  enjoyably.  When 
I  vocalised  the  sight-reading  test  I  noticed  that  the 
words  had  been  written  just  after  the  voice  part.  As 
one  cannot  easily  read  both  simultaneously,  the  voice 
part  alone  had  been  transcribed  in  the  college  test. 
The  words  of  the  Academy  test  I  was  allowed  to  read  at 
the  close  of  my  vocalisation.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
quote  them  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  but  I  remember 
the  thought,  which  was  that  the  real  rose  that  blooms  in 
the  garden  is  better  than  the  sculptured  fiower. 

As  soon  as  the  examination  was  over,  mother  and  I 
returned  to  Bristol,  Mr.  Fowler,  who  had  again  acted  as 
my  accompanist,  promising  to  remain  behind  until  the 
results  were  declared.  What  those  results  were  likely 
to  be,  I  dare  not  let  myself  speculate.  Fortunately 
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there  were  several  friendly  fellow-travellers,  in  our 
carriage,  with  whom  I  discussed  every  topic  under  the 
sun  save  examinations.  My  chatter  must  have  been 
somewhat  feverish  I  fear,  but  if  it  was,  I  am  sure  any 
fellow-traveller  who  reads  these  lines,  and  remembers  the 
night  in  question  (September  12th,  1913)  will  forgive  me. 

The  results  were  out  early,  so  father  received  the 
telegram  some  time  before  our  return.  He  met  us  at  the 
station,  and,  on  seeing  us,  waved  his  cap  violently. 
Mother  hoped  this  meant  good  news,  but  warned  me  not 
to  rejoice  too  soon,  in  case  father  simply  meant  to  indi- 
cate his  presence.  But  the  waving  cap  did  mean  good 
news,  for  I  had  really  and  truly  gained  the  diploma. 

How  happy  I  was  that  night,  if  anyone  was  happier, 
then  all  I  can  say  is,  I  should  like  to  meet  her  or  him,  for 
such  a  person  must  be  something  more  than  a  happy 
man,  woman  or  child.  To  be  happier  than  I  was  then 
would  necessitate  becoming  Happiness  personified. 

We  often  ask  one  another  how  much  the  dead  know  of 
the  life  their  loved-ones  lead.  Well,  if  a  certain  kindly- 
disposed  uncle  of  father's  knows  anything  about  me,  he 
will  know  that  the  useful  little  legacy  he  left  for  me  to 
draw  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  put  to 
good  use. 

Uncle  James  died  when  I  was  little  more  than  a  baby, 
but  I  clearly  remember  him.  When  at  the  age  of  ten, 
father  explained  to  me  what  making  a  will  meant,  and 
told  me  of  the  legacy  I  was  to  have  on  attaining  my 
majority,  I  evidently  thought  myself  as  rich  as  King 
Midas,  for  I  planned  the  most  wonderful  schemes  to  be 
carried  out  when  I  grew  up.  How  much  I  imagined  was 
required  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  I  do  not  know, 
apparently  I  believed  my  small  legacy  capable  of  pur- 
chasing an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  houses,  for, 
whenever  a  dear  friend  spoke  of  having  to  pay  a  high 
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rent  for  any  particular  house,  I  would  say  quite  solemnly, 
**  Never  mind,  I  will  buy  you  one  when  I  am  twenty-one, 
and  can  draw  the  money  Uncle  James  has  left  me/' 

This  was  the  height  of  foolishness,  but  most  children 
have  vague  ideas  of  money,  for  their  conceptions  must 
necessarily  be  relative  rather  than  absolute.  If  a  child 
habitually  thinks  in  terms  of  pence  and  shillings,  a  pound 
seems  a  vast  amount,  and  £100  (the  amount  of  my 
legacy)  must  appear  to  be  the  wealth  of  Carnegie. 

Why  I  wanted  to  buy  houses  is  not  an  easy  question 
to  answer,  but  I  believe  the  tru^h  to  be  that,  in  my  little 
mind,  I  thought  those  who  owned  houses  instead  of 
renting  them  were  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed,  and  a 
great  deal  more  besides. 

When  the  money  did  come,  I  found  a  practical  use 
for  it,  namely,  to  help  the  parents  I  loved  so  well. 
They  did  not  keep  the  money  to  serve  their  own  ends, 
but  used  it  in  the  way  they  thought  most  likely  to 
assist  me  in  my  work. 

This  is  why  I  was  able  to  take  m.y  second  diploma,  for, 
as  I  had  to  study  hard,  I  could  take  little  concert  work. 

Though  I  studied  continually,  recreation  was  not 
neglected,  for  mother  knew,  and  fully  realised  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying,  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.'' 

It  was  not  possible  to  take  tea  with  friends  as  fre- 
quently as  I  had  hitherto  done,  but  all  the  same,  I  man- 
aged to  get  in  other  forms  of  recreation.  Often  I  went 
to  concerts,  but  the  lighter  side  was  not  forgotten,  in- 
deed I  saw  many  of  the  principal  comedies  and  musical 
plays  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  visited  variety  theatres. 
But  perhaps  what  best  helped  my  mind  to  relax  was  the 
reading  of  love  stories.  I  cannot  remember  any  period 
in  which  I  read  so  many  of  these  romances,  all  quite  good 
of  their  kind.    Most  of  these  mother  read  to  me,  for 
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though  a  plentiful  supply  of  light  Braille  literature  could 
be  obtained,  I  naturally  wished  to  borrow  from  the 
library  only  those  things  that  would  be  of  practical  use 
when  preparing  for  examinations. 

There  is  one  deUghtful  experience  belonging  to  my 
early  adolescence  that  I  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
namely,  a  visit  to  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 

We  were  a  fairly  large  party,  and  the  chief  object  of 
our  visit  was  to  see  the  only  perfect  copy  of  Tyndall's 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

This  could  not  be  shown  immediately,  as  Professor 
Henderson  (then  principal  of  the  college)  was  not 
present.  In  his  absence  it  could  not  be  exhibited.  He 
was  not  long  arriving,  and  then  we  saw  the  historical 
treasure. 

Professor  Henderson  said  that,  if  only  he  had  had  the 
key  with  him,  he  would  have  set  aside  the  usual  rule, 
and  permitted  me  to  handle  the  Bible  itself,  but,  as  it 
was,  he  must  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  let  me  lift  the 
heavy  case,  while  mentally  building  up  a  vision  of  the 
Bible  as  it  would  appear  to  others. 

He  also  showed  us  a  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 
very,  very  old  version  of  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  other  rarities. 

He  could  not  remain  long,  but  Mrs.  Burns  (the  kindly 
matron),  proved  a  charming  and  effective  substitute. 
We  saw  many  other  objects  of  interest.  One  fascinating 
treasure  was  the  pulpit  William  Carey  had  occupied,  and, 
by  its  side,  the  stool  on  which  he  had  sat  when  at  school. 
I  too  sat  on  it,  and  tried  to  imagine  myself  the  little 
school-boy  of  those  far-off  days.  Even  then  I  was 
decidedly  on  the  plump  side,  but  what  the  fate  of  that 
stool  would  be  were  I  to  sit  on  it  now,  I  dare  not  even 
think.  It  might  perhaps  interest  those  who  find  ruins 
.attractive,  but  not  the  general  run  of  visitors. 
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My  attention  was  also  attracted  by  two  busts,  one  of 
Plato,  and  the  other  of  Socrates.  Once  we  reached  the 
latter,  some  queer  imp  of  mischief  must  have  taken 
possession  of  my  spirit,  up  to  that  time  I  had  been  the 
demurest  of  demure  maidens,  but  now  I  was  ripe  for 
mischief,  so  I  pulled  the  great  man's  nose. 

What  would  he  have  said  had  he  known,  I  wonder  ? 
Perhaps  his  remarks  might  have  been  something  like  the 
following  : — My  child,  it  was  very  wrong  indeed  of  you 
to  pull  even  the  nose  forming  part  of  my  image,  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  you  treated  that  image  more  kindly 
than  I  was  treated  in  life,  for,  as  no  doubt  you  have 
read,  I  was  persecuted,  although  I  tried  so  hard  to 
teach  mankind  the  truth,  and  finally  I  had  to  drink 
the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock.  I  called  it  a  cup  to  the  God 
of  Health,  but  oh,  it  was  bitter  to  the  taste. 

Two  tear-bottles  also  interested  me,  as  did  various 
kinds  of  wood  and  shells  from  the  Congo.  Some  of  the 
shells  were  given  me  by  Mrs.  Burns,  and  are  still  in  my 
possession. 

When  the  examination  work  was  over,  though  I  kept 
up  my  musical  pursuits,  nothing  of  any  moment  occurred 
until  the  following  April,  when  I  gave  my  second  Bristol 
recital. 

This  time  my  own  contributions  were  almost  entirely 
vocal,  but  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  I  gave  two 
recitations,  a  scene  from  Macbeth  and  a  humorous 
poem,  "What's  in  a  name?'*  by  Mrs.  W.  Ford  (a 
sightless  authoress). 

We  could  not  obtain  the  Victoria  Rooms  earlier,  and 
many  advised  me  to  put  off  the  recital  until  the  following 
October,  as  the  concert  season  was  practically  at  an  end. 
but  I  felt  that,  having  worked  up  my  programme,  I 
would  like  to  carry  it  through  immediately,  come  what 
might.    My  instinct,  though  apparently  unwise,  was 
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actually  right,  for,  had  I  put  ofif  as  advised,  I  could  not 
have  given  it  for  years,  unless  indeed  I  had  given  it  for 
some  war  charity  or  other. 

This  concert,  given  on  April  29th,  was  as  musically 
successful  as  I  could  wish.  We,  as  artistes,  felt  truly 
comradely  towards  one  another,  and  the  audience 
received  our  efforts  in  the  kindest  way.  The  artistes 
who  assisted  me  were  all  renowned  in  the  West  Country,, 
they  were,  Mr.  Reginald  Rhymes  (tenor),  Mr.  Arthur  Mass 
(bass),  Mr.  Percival  Hodgson  (violin)  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Pullen  ('cello)  ;  accompanists,  Mr.  W.  E.  Fowler  and 
Mr.  Roland  Shiles. 

Personally,  I  prefer  recital  work  to  any  other  form,, 
in  the  first  place,  one  gets  a  chance  to  render  one's 
favourite  items  (a  chance  that  does  not  always  come 
one's  way  in  ordinary  concerts),  in  the  second  place,  the 
recital  affords  both  artistes  and  audience  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  heart-to-heart  sympathy.  There  is  (for  me) 
at  any  rate,  a  real  sense  of  friendship  when  I  leave  a 
recital,  that  is  difficult  to  experience  to  the  same  extent 
in  other  branches  of  musical  activity. 

The  musical  section  of  this  chapter  would  (I  feel)  not 
be  complete  without  a  few  words  about  the  break  in  the 
voice,  and  a  few  more  concerning  the  advisability  or 
otherwise  of  taking  young  people  to  hear  celebrities. 

The  break  in  the  boy's  voice  is  always  taken  seriously 
(a  little  too  seriously  sometimes).  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  When  a  boy's  voice  breaks  the  results  are 
so  apparent  that  even  the  uninitiated  are  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  when  the  girl's  voice  breaks,  neither  she  nor 
those  about  her  are  likely  to  realise  it.  They  may  think 
the  voice  a  little  dull,  and  the  interpretation  of  a  given 
song  more  spiritless  than  it  used  to  be,  but  this  only 
suggests  that  the  poor  girl  may  be  suffering  from  anaemia, 
and  so  require  a  tonic.    Often  the  girl  herself  is  aware 
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that  her  singing  is  below  its  former  standard,  and,  not 
knowing  the  cause,  instead  of  doing  a  little  gentle  daily 
practice,  she  tries  to  put  things  right  by  force.  The 
same  mistake  is  also  made  by  inexperienced  teachers. 
This  is  why,  in  former  times,  when,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
the  previous  chapter,  very  little  was  known  about 
children's  voices,  teachers  often  insisted  on  a  complete 
rest  being  observed  during  the  first  few  years  of  adoles- 
cence. Personally,  I  do  not  recommend  young  girls  to 
rest,  save  in  a  very  few  cases,  but  I  do  advise  gentler 
methods  of  going  to  work,  and  for  that  reason,  would 
see  that  such  girls  were  correctly  guided. 

When  a  boy's  voice  breaks  the  larynx  broadens, 
resulting  in  marked  alterations  of  pitch. 

When  a  girl's  voice  breaks,  the  larynx  lengthens, 
causing  little  alteration  in  pitch,  and  rendering  the  break 
far  less  marked,  save  to  an  expert. 

When  in  my  early  'teens,  I  was  asked  by  a  north- 
country  baritone  whether  my  voice  had,  or  had  not 
broken,  I  answered  him  with  all  the  self-assurance  of 
youth,     Girls'  voices  don't  break." 

He  did  not  reprove  my  self-assurance,  but  emphasised 
the  importance  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  break. 
My  voice  had  not  broken  then,  but  did  so  later. 

The  question  whether  we  should  or  should  not  take 
the  young  to  hear  celebrities  too  frequently  deserves  far 
more  consideration  at  our  hands  than  it  usually  receives. 
It  is  true  that  young  artistes  have  often  been  given  their 
best  lessons  from  the  leading  lights  of  their  profession, 
and  what  was  true  of  the  past  in  this  respect  will  remain 
equally  true  for  future  generations.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  there  are  certain  types  of  celebrities  I,  for  one, 
would  never  take  young  people  to  hear  if  I  could  help  it. 

The  "  has  been  "  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  I  do 
not  of  course  mean  those  who  are  past  their  prime,  but 
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still  quite  good,  for  the  young  can  often  be  guided  by 
such  artistes  without  becoming  aware  of  those  deficien- 
cies that  we  may  have  observed. 

By  the  has  been  "  I  mean  one  who  is  only  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  public  platform  at  all  owing  to  a  reputa- 
tion acquired  in  the  dim,  distant  past.  We  may  go  to 
hear  these  artistes  because  past  memories  have  endeared 
them  to  us,  and  may  even  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
idealise  what  they  do  at  present.  In  any  case,  if  we 
cannot  so  idealise  their  work,  we  may  be  able  to  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  their  years  of  decUne,  and  so  let 
that  sympathy  soften  our  judgment. 

It  is  easy  for  age  to  be  tolerant  of  youth,  for  memory, 
though  it  cannot put  back  the  clock,''  can  picture  their 
own  youthful  days  in  a  vague  way.  Young  people 
naturally  look  to  the  present  and  future,  they  have  not 
much  of  the  past  to  which  they  can  cling,  and,  in  any 
case,  it  has  not  yet  acquired  the  enchanting  haze  of 
distance.  Consequently,  if  we  take  these  young  folk 
to  hear  a  has  been ''  they  naturally  say,  But  Madame 
X  or  Mr.  Y  is  doing  the  very  thing  my  teacher  is  always 
telling  me  not  to  do,  why  you  go  into  such  raptures  I 
don't  know." 

It  does  us  good  of  course  to  learn  that  our  judgment 
can  err,  but  everyday  relationship  cannot  survive 
too  many  of  these  rude  shocks.  Having  found  us 
out  once,  youth  is  careful  next  time,  and  may  decide 
that  we  are  idealising  someone  or  something  on 
account  of  past  associations,  and  not  because  of  in- 
trinsic merit. 

The  favourite  reply  of  older  folk  when  the  young  grew 
critical  used  to  be,  My  dear,  you  must  leave  off  criti- 
cising these  artistes,  they  must  be  great,  or  they  would 
not  be  where  they  are  now,  besides,  they  have  forgotten 
more  than  you  have  ever  learned." 
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One  such  aged  monitor,  who  endeavoured  to  lecture  a 
young  student  in  this  way  received  from  the  latter  the 
following  reply  : — The  artistes  of  whom  you  speak 
were  doubtless  great  when  they  reached  their  high 
position,  but  it  is  past  greatness  that  helps  them  to  keep 
it  now.  As  for  what  they  have  forgotten,  you  are 
probably  right  in  what  you  say,  but  I  go  to  hear  them 
that  I  may  learn.  It  is  not  from  what  they  have  for- 
gotten, but  only  from  what  they  still  remember,  that  I 
in  my  turn,  can  benefit.'' 

If  we  cannot  refrain  from  taking  the  young  to  hear 
those  dear  to  our  youth,  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
declined,  we  must  face  the  consequences  as  best  we  may. 
To  secure,  if  possible,  future  greatness  for  our  young 
artistes,  we  must  endeavour  to  give  them  a  perpetual 
flair  for  great  art  as  an  absolute  principle.  This  we  can 
only  do  by  seeing  that  the  exponents  they  hear  are  great 
at  the  time,  never  mind  what  they  were  once. 

"  But,'*  perhaps  some  of  you  will  say,  would  you 
have  youth  contemptuous  of  all  past  greatness  ?  After 
all,  art,  like  everything  else,  has  its  history,  and  the  past 
has  made  the  present  what  it  is.'' 

No,  I  would  not  have  young  people  contemptuous  of 
the  past,  I  would  have  them  love  artistes  of  a  bygone  age 
as  they  love  the  old  heroes  of  their  school  books,  but  it  is 
just  because  I  want  to  preserve  that  reverence  pure  and 
unsullied  that  I  would  keep  them  from  hearing  those 
exponents  of  art  who  no  longer  suggest  the  days  in  which 
they  were  truly  great.  Far  better  and  wiser  is  it  to  talk 
to  the  young  of  these  artistes  in  the  historical  way, 
dwelling  on  the  golden  days  of  their  youth  and  success, 
and  so  fire  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  students  with  our 
own  enthusiasms. 

If  a  great  artiste  dies  without  having  been  heard  by 
such  a  student,  and  we  have  put  into  the  mind  of  her  or 
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him,  an  ideal  picture  of  that  artiste,  we  shall  probably 
have  done  a  piece  of  sound,  constructive  work,  even  if 
our  student  regrets  not  having  heard  the  real  person. 
Better  regret  than  a  broken  ideal,  shattered  beyond 
repair  through  some  unwise  move  on  our  part. 

There  is  yet  another  type  of  celebrity  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  well  to  avoid,  namely,  one  with  marked 
idiosyncrasies 

Such  an  artiste  may  do  many  things  which,  while  not 
exactly  following  the  correct  mode,  are  effective  enough 
in  certain  cases,  and  may  even  be  absolutely  charming. 
The  same  is  true  of  dress.  One  woman  may  look 
magnificent  in  a  dress  which,  if  worn  by  another,  would 
look  positively  ridiculous.  We  should  be  wrong  to 
deny  any  woman  the  right  to  wear  what  becomes  her, 
no  matter  how  unusual  it  may  be ;  at  the  same  time,  a 
similar  type  of  dress  cannot  reasonably  be  permitted  to 
become  a  general  fashion.  In  art,  as  in  dress,  there  are 
things  that  are  right  for  artistes  in  general,  and  others 
that  are  only  right  for  certain  artistes  in  particular. 
The  really  good  artiste  can  discriminate  just  as  those 
with  good  taste  in  dress  can  discriminate,  but  the  in- 
experienced cannot. 

Now  what  earthly  use  can  there  be  in  telling  the  young 
would-be  artiste  that  certain  things  are  wrong,  and  must 
be  avoided,  if  next  week,  we  take  them  to  hear  one 
belonging  to  the  front  rank,  who  does  the  very  things  we 
condemn,  and  does  them  charmingly.  It  is  like  asking 
a  man  to  serve  two  masters.  The  student  who  is  loyal 
to  us  will  probably  find  fault  with  the  celebrity,  and  we 
in  our  turn  will  dub  them  conceited,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  ourselves  brought  about  the  result. 

If  this  does  not  happen,  the  student  will  yield  to  the 
charm  of  the  artiste,  and  try  to  do  the  same  thing,  much 
as  the  inexperienced  often  copy  or  purchase  a  dress  they 
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have  admired  on  someone  else  for  whom  it  was  actually 
suitable. 

The  results  are  often  disastrous,  for  they  may  mean  the 
adopting  of  something  entirely  unsuitable,  while  we 
ourselves  have  probably  acquired  a  reputation  for  in- 
consistency more  easily  won  than  lost. 

Rich  as  these  six  years  were  in  musical  activities,  the 
literary  side  of  my  work  was  not  altogether  set  aside. 
Poetry  claimed  my  attention  more  than  prose,  indeed^ 
I  wrote  a  fair  number  of  poetical  works,  most  of  which 
were  concerned  with  that  still  hardy  evergreen,  Love, 
But  love  poems,  though  overwhelmingly  in  the  majority, 
were  not  the  whole  of  my  emotional,  mental  and  spiritual 
gamut. 

EarUer  on  I  made  reference  to  my  ode  on  "  The  Sea 
Symphony,"  but  there  were  other  personal  odes  that  I 
penned,  one  of  which  was  concerned  with  the  death  of 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

In  this  poem  I  attributed  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
feehngs  that,  in  reaUty,  were  my  own,  but,  after  all, 
what  else  could  be  expected  from  an  enthusiastic  girl  of 
seventeen?    The  poem  in  question  runs  as  follows  : — 

AN  ODB  ON  ALGERNON  CHARLBS  SWINBURNE. 

We  sorrowing  mourn,  and  weep  with  thee. 
For,  ever  as  a  nation,  we 
Have  loved  him,  and  have  striven  to  be 
Noble,  high-purposed,  true  as  he. 

We  read  and  loved  each  song  of  might. 
And,  were  it  sad  or  were  it  bright, 
'Twas  ever  sweet,  and,  like  a  light. 
It  guided  pilgrims  through  the  night. 

His  truths  did  every  soul  inspire, 
First  sweetly,  then  with  note  of  fire  ; 
He  wakened  love  and  pure  desire 
In  all,  his  motto  was  "  Aim  higher." 
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His  teachings  will  remain  for  aye  ; 
The  children  of  a  future  day 
Shall  learn  them,  and  with  fervour  say, 
**  We  sing  with  joy  his  every  lay." 

I  oft  have  thought  he  took  my  hand. 
And  led  me  to  a  smiling  Land  ; 
Soul  linked  to  soul,  we  there  did  stand 
Upon  a  fair  and  flower-decked  strand. 

Too  faint  are  words  to  sing  his  praise. 
We  vainly  strive  our  voice  to  raise  ; 
The  finest,  most  expressive  phrase 
Would  fail  to  show  his  higher  traits. 

He  sleeps,  our  minstrel  of  renown. 
With  solemn  reverence  lay  him  down  ; 
On  earth  he  gained  the  poet's  gown — 
He  gains  in  Heaven  a  golden  crown. 

Another  poem  I  attempted  soon  after  this  was  an 
ode  on  Tennyson.  I  say  "  attempted  advisedly,  for 
the  poem  was  never  finished.  Five  verses  were  written, 
then  I  gave  up  in  despair,  for  I  loved  Tennyson  so  well 
that  I  felt  myself  unworthy,  unfit  to  offer  him  anything, 
however  humbly  meant. 

My  praise  of  him  was  expressed  by  means  of  a  large 
number  of  highly-coloured  adjectives,  but  I  had  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  just  those  poems  in  which  he  himself 
makes  most  use  of  these  parts  of  speech.  Were  I  writing 
to-day,  my  manner  of  expression  would  probably  be 
entirely  different,  but  not  for  worlds  would  I  have 
written  differently  then.  Even  to-day,  though  I  look 
at  the  poem  with  eyes  that  observe  its  short-comings,  I 
do  not  for  one  single  moment  regret  having  written  as 
I  did. 

Below  I  give  this  little  fragment  as  I  then  wrote  it, 
no  corrections  have  been  made.  Years  later  I  added  a 
sixth  verse,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  give  a  greater 
sense  of  completeness,  but  this  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  confession  that  my  pen  must  rest  because  words 
were  too  weak. 

I, 
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ODB  ON  TENNYSON. 

O  world-wide  poet,  each  colossal  song 

Of  thine  is  crowned  with  beauty  rare  ; 
We  love  each  lay  so  tender,  wise,  and  strong. 

None  other  can  with  thee  compare. 

Thy  high,  poetic  pictures  do  awake 

In  every  heart  desires  new, 
Of  truer,  fuller  knowledge  to  partake, 

And  work  of  nobler  type  to  do. 

Bach  word  of  thine  shines  forth  with  radiance  bright. 

Like  gems  of  some  bejewelled  mine. 
Thou  provest  seeming  darkness  to  be  light 

Eternal,  changeless,  and  Divine. 

As  we  peruse  each  page,  there  comes  a  glow 

Like  stars  within  the  sheeny  sky  ; 
Let  ages  come,  and  let  the  ages  go, 

Thy  mighty  works  will  never  die. 

Thy  poesy  is  statuesque  and  vast, 

We  liken  it  to  some  great  piece 
Of  sculpture  wrought  in  ages  long  since  past. 

By  one  skilled  master-hand  of  Greece. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  I  succeeded  in  winning  first 
prize  for  four  original  poems.  The  competition  was 
organised  by  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  then  editor  of  our 
ever  popular  Braille  magazine,  Progress.  These  poems 
were  consigned  to  the  post  with  a  certain  degree  of 
anxiety,  for  though  I  hoped  Mr.  Stainsby  would  think 
my  efforts  worthy  of  a  little  praise,  I  hoped  for  no 
more. 

Mr.  Stainsby  was,  I  knew,  a  sound  critic,  and  I 
believed,  a  severe  one  too.  No  wonder  then  that  I 
was  not  sure  what  fate  was  in  store  for  my  thought- 
children. 

The  results  were  not  declared  for  a  month  or  so,  but 
one  morning,  on  opening  Progress,  I  learned  that  I 
was  the  first  prize  winner,  and  as  such,  was  asked  to 
communicate  with  the  editor  concerning  the  prize 
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(competitors  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  prizes, 
provided  they  were  obtainable  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  did  not  exceed  a  certain 
price).  For  my  prize  I  selected  Gladstone's  "  Strict 
Counterpoint/'  One  of  the  four  original  poems  for 
which  I  gained  the  award  was  the  "  Ode  to  Memory,'' 
given  in  this  volume  immediately  after  the  Dedication. 
The  others  were  "  lyove-land,"  The  Rosebud  and  the 
Song,"  and  ''A  I^over's  Request." 

The  last  three  have  been  set  to  music  by  sightless 
composers,  but  the  settings  are  not  published.  In 
connection  with  the  above-named  poems,  I  received  a 
beautiful  letter  from  Miss  Charlotte  Knollys,  on  behalf 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  late  Queen  Alexandra. 
In  this  letter  Miss  Knollys  abandoned  the  use  of  the 
third  person,  generally  adopted  for  such  communca- 
tions,  writing  in  the  first  person  throughout,  and  signing 
her  name  as  in  a  purely  informal  letter.  This  token  of 
her  kindness  I  deeply  appreciated  and  still  tenderly 
cherish.  One  of  these  prize  poems,  The  Rosebud  and 
the  Song,"  I  give  below. 

THE  ROSEBUD  AND  THE  SONG. 

"  Why  must  I  dwell  in  the  garden  ?  " 

Murmured  the  rosebud  one  day  ; 
"Hushed  is  the  drear  voice  of  winter, 

Sweet  lightsome  spring  holds  her  sway  ; 
All  her  fair  blossoms  are  waking. 

Nature  is  singing  with  glee  ; 
Oh  !  I  am  weary  of  sleeping, 

Let  me  arise  and  be  free." 

"  Dainty  and  sweet  little  rosebud, 

Sigh  not  so  sadly  to-day  ; 
Gaze  on  the  sky's  sheeny  colours, 

Turn  from  the  dolorous  grey  ; 
Rest,  little  flower,  in  thy  cradle. 

Peacefully  slumber  awhile, 
Then  to  my  true  love  I'll  give  thee. 

She  will  accept  thee,  and  smile." 
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"  When  shall  I  cease  to  be  silent  ?  " 

Earnestly  queried  the  song  ; 
"  Why  must  my  infancy  linger, 

Days,  hours,  and  moments  are  long  ? 
Many  bright  carols  have  travelled 

Home  to  the  world  of  delight ; 
Gladness  is  ever  their  portion, 

Nought  do  they  know  of  the  night." 

**  Loved  song  of  mine,  I  implore  thee, 

List  thou  a  moment  to  me  ; 
Linger  awhile  in  my  bosom. 

Yearn  not  too  soon  to  be  free  ; 
Earnestly  strive  to  be  patient, 

Then  to  the  world  thou  shalt  go  ; 
And  when  maturity  crowns  thee. 

Life  shall  her  treasures  bestow." 

The  poem  was  written  while  attending  a  cinema 
performance  at  New  Street,  Birmingham.  It  was 
dedicated  to  my  friend,  Mr.  F.  W.  Priest,  of  the  same 
city. 

Another  poem  that  may  possibly  prove  of  general 
interest  is  entitled  I  came  because  you  wanted  me.'' 
This  was  written  a  little  later  than  the  poems  to  which 
I  previously  referred.  The  title  (as  many  will  remember) 
is  one  of  the  closing  phrases  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome's 
beautiful  play,  "  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back." 
It  occurs  when  the  last  leave-taking  takes  place.  The 
maid  asks  the  former  stranger  (now  a  friend)  why  he 
came,  when  he  must  go  so  soon,  to  which  he  gently 
repHes,  I  came  because  you  wanted  me."  He  also 
reminds  her  that,  like  friends  at  even-tide,"  they 
part  to  meet  again. 

When  I  saw  the  play,  Mr.  Ian  Forbes-Robertson  was 
in  the  main  role.  So  beautiful  did  the  play  appear  to 
me,  and  so  greatly  was  I  impressed  by  the  acting  of 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  that  I  wrote  this  little  tribute, 
which  I  dedicated  to  him.  With  the  poem  I  sent  a 
letter  of  appreciation,  which  he  described  as  a  Gracious 
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letter/'  Well,  if  this  be  the  case,  then  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  his  reply  must  be  called  graciousness  and  beauty 
personified.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  have 
talked  the  play  over  with  me,  and  hoped  this  might 
some  day  be  possible. 

The  joyful  day  has  not  yet  materialised,  but  if 
this  book  should  fall  in  his  hands,  I  sincerely  hope 
he  will  realise  that  I  too  share  the  same  wish.  There 
is  much  I  could  say,  and  much  more  I  could  learn 
from  him,  if  only  the  desired  opportunity  would  present 
itself. 

A  short  time  later  I  received  from  Mr.  Ian  Forbes- 
Robertson  a  beautiful  book  of  William  Watson's  poems, 
with  three  examples  marked  by  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson 
himself  for  me  to  read  and  study.  In  addition  to  the 
book  he  kindly  sent  his  photograph,  which  I  still 
cherish  and  appreciate. 

The  book  of  poems  I  regard  as  a  very  special  treasure, 
and  I  love  the  three  examples  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson 
marked.  They  are,  Ode  to  May,"  The  Unknown 
God,"  and  "  The  Hope  of  the  World." 

My  own  poem,  "  I  came  because  you  wanted  me," 
is  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  song  Because." 
As  the  poem  contains  four  verses,  the  tune  of  verse  one 
should  be  repeated.  Below  will  be  found  the  poem  in 
question. 

"1  CAMK  BECAUvSB  YOU  WANTED  MB." 

Because  you  needed  me,  dear  friend  of  mine, 
Because  you  craved  for  light  and  grace  Divine, 
Full  willingly  I  came  your  guest  to  be. 
Because  you  needed  me. 

Because  I  read  your  heart,  and  noted  there 
A  yearning  to  become  divinely  fair, 
I  came  a  simple  message  to  impart. 
Because  I  read  your  heart. 
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Because  I  heard  your  cry,  "  May  we  not  live 
For  something  nobler  ?  "  I  was  moved  to  give 
Self-knowledge,  aims  sublime,  and  visions  high, 
Because  I  heard  your  cry. 

"  Like  friends  at  Bven-tide  "  we  needs  must  part ; 
But,  ere  I  go,  I  place  within  your  heart 
A  radiant  light  your  wand'ring  feet  to  guide, 
Till  fade's  lyifes  Bven-tide. 

The  death,  in  1912,  of  Mr.  Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  musical  world.  Because  I  knew 
and  loved  his  compositions  well,  I  felt  his  passing  more 
than  pen  can  describe,  for  coming  into  such  sweet 
contact  with  him  through  his  music  made  me  regard 
him  as  a  personal  friend.  Accordingly,  on  reading  of 
his  death,  I  wrote  an  ode,  most  of  which  was  addressed 
to  him,  for  I  considered  then,  and  still  consider,  that 
the  dead  can  receive  our  messages,  provided  we  radiate 
these  correctly. 

Having  penned  the  ode,  I  sent  away  two  copies,  one 
to  Mrs.  Coleridge  Taylor,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Julian 
Henry,  the  deceased  composer's  greatest  friend.  From 
both  I  received  the  kindest  of  letters.  Mrs.  Taylor's 
letter  was  particularly  beautiful,  like  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  a  dear  friend,  so  sweet  and  delicate  was  the 
rare  intimacy  breathed  in  every  word.  In  the  course 
of  her  letter  she  kindly  asked  if  she  might  send  my 
poem  to  several  journals  with  a  view  to  having  it 
published.  To  this  I  gladly  assented.  Into  which 
papers  it  eventually  found  its  way  I  do  not  know. 

ODB  TO  THB  LATB  S.  COIvBRIDGB  TAYI^OR. 

Creator  of  the  truest,  noblest  music 
For  which  the  heart  could  yearn,  I  will  not  sing 
To  thee  a  Requiem  full  of  nought  but  sorrow  ; 
Ah  !  no.    A  gladder  tribute  will  I  bring — 
A  song  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
Of  all  thy  gifts  so  manifold  and  rare  : 
With  strains  of  pure  thanksgiving  to  Apollo, 
Who  dowered  thee  with  a  music-chaplet  fair. 
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The  many  blossoms  of  this  mystic  chaplet. 
With  liberal  spirit  didst  thou  freely  give  ; 
And  all  who  in  fair  music's  temple  worship 
The  flowerets  pure  shall  cherish  ;  they  will  live 
Within  each  heart  till  death  at  length  approacheth. 
And  to  its  perfect  cadence  brings  life's  day  ; 
Then  future  generations  shall  with  gladness 
Receive  the  flowers  that  cannot  fade  away. 

We  must  not  spend  the  hours  in  tears  and  mourning 
For  thee,  O  monarch  of  a  perfect  art. 
For  though  thy  body  in  the  grave  is  lying. 
Thy  earnest  soul  remaineth.    O  !  impart 
Thy  glorious,  mystic,  soul-inspiring  lessons 
To  zealous  workers,  who  would  strive  to  gain 
The  many  golden  laurels  music  offers 
To  bringers  of  a  high  and  lofty  strain. 

We  could  not  meet  in  life,  for  Fate  ne'er  granted 

A  privilege  so  great ;  but  oft  I  yearned 

To  know  thee  well,  and  feel  the  potent  magnet 

That  dwelt  within  thee.    Yea  !  my  spirit  burned 

To  talk  with  thine.    But  though  on  earth  we  met  not, 

In  realms  eternal  I  thy  face  shall  see. 

O,  teach  me  now  to  toil  awhile  in  patience. 

That  worthy  of  this  meeting  I  may  be. 

O,  loving  wife,  whose  heart  perchance  is  breaking 
With  grief,  I  pray  that  God  will  visit  thee. 
To  pour  a  healing  balm  upon  thy  spirit, 
And  give  to  thee  His  strength  so  full  and  free. 
O,  son  and  daughter,  whose  sad  tears  are  falling 
Because  to  distant  spheres  thy  father  dear 
Hath  gone,  take  heart,  remember,  O  remember, 
His  soul  still  sendeth  forth  its  love  sincere. 

There  are  many  more  poetical  works  I  could  name, 
but  those  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are,  I 
think,  likely  to  be  of  most  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
and  so,  from  poetry  I  pass  to  prose.  The  most  important 
article  at  this  period  was  one  dealing  with  "  colour  " 
as  I  see  it.  My  title  was  "  Colour  as  Seen  by  a  Blind 
Musician.''  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  suggested  a 
a  change  to  Colour  as  Seen  by  Blind  Musicians/'  In 
spite  of  the  suggestion,  kindly  though  its  intention 
was,  I  thought  it  best  to  retain  my  original  title.  Even 
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to-day,  after  twenty-four  years,  I  still  feel  my  decision 
to  have  been  right.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  claim  a 
monopoly  of  the  power  of  colour- vision  through  music, 
etc.  ;  there  are  (in  all  probability)  many  sightless  ones, 
with  such  powers,  but  so  far  it  has  never  been  my  lot 
to  see  anyone  who  has  them.  How,  then,  can  I  say 
that  my  own  experiences  are  precisely  the  same  ?  Of 
what  I  myself  see  when  listening  to  the  spoken  word, 
or  any  kind  of  music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 
I  can  speak  freely,  and  so  am  sure  that,  when  declaring 
these  colour-visions  to  be  mine,  and  not  seeking  to 
identify  them  with  those  of  others,  no  reader  will 
consider  my  intentions  egotistical.  This  early  article 
was  a  curious  blend,  for  not  only  did  I  attempt  to 
record  my  own  experiences,  and  explain  them  in  terms 
of  the  occult  world,  I  even  tried  to  invent  scientific 
theories  of  my  own. 

A  year  or  so  later,  the  main  part  of  this  article 
appeared  in  an  occult  journal,  namely.  Light.  I^ater 
it  was  translated  into  various  languages,  including 
French  and  Esperanto.  The  Esperanto  translation 
was  made  during  the  War,  and  Mr.  Harrison  Hill,  who 
kindly  sent  a  copy  of  my  own  EngUsh  rendering,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  translated  into  the  international 
language  he  has  always  loved  so  well,  told  me  he  would 
like  my  message  to  shine  out  to  other  lands.  You 
don't  mind  if  it  shines  into  Germany,  do  you  ?  he 
questioned.  Of  course  I  did  not,  and  promptly  told 
him  so. 

Some  time  later  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Esperanto 
translation,  but  at  the  time  I  knew  only  a  very  little 
concerning  the  language.  Even  to-day  my  knowledge 
of  Esperanto  is  more  limited  than  I  could  wish,  but  I 
know  enough  to  realise  how  excellent  was  the  translation 
made.   My  article  was  originally  written  for  Miss  Kate 
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Symmons,  whose  writings  on  Divine  Psychology  are 
now  familiar  to  many.  She  lived  in  Bristol  for  some 
years,  but  later  her  family  left  for  London.  Soon  after 
Iter  arrival  she  became  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Physiological  Psychological  Society,  and  it  was  for  the 
members  of  the  society  that  I  wrote  my  impressions  of 
colour  as  seen  by  me  through  the  medium  of  music 
and  the  spoken  word.  My  next  article  on  colour  did 
not  appear  for  many  years  afterwards,  and  so  will  not 
be  dealt  with  in  the  present  chapter. 

There  are  three  other  prose  works  concerning  which 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  something.  The 
first  of  these  dealt  with  ear  training,  or,  as  it  would  now 
be  termed,  aural  culture.  To-day  one  would  hesitate 
to  write  anything  regarding  the  matter,  for  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  it,  in  consequence  of 
which  one  thinks  twice  before  adding  one's  voice  to  the 
number,  for  fear  one  becomes  a  mere  echo  of  the 
thought-world  in  which  one  happens  to  live.  This 
danger  was  less  likely  to  arise  when  I  was  in  my  'teens, 
for  though  aural  culture  had  its  very  sincere  devotees 
even  then,  the  subject  was  not  thought  of  in  the  same 
way  by  musicians  in  general.  Far  too  often  it  was 
-considered  a  mere  side  subject.  In  some  cases  it  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itself,  until  an  examination  rendered 
the  study  of  it  imperative.  My  article  on  ear  training 
was  published  in  Key-notes  (a  magazine  devoted  entirely 
to  the  study  of  lyric  instruments).  For  this,  and  two 
other  articles  published  soon  afterwards  in  another 
journal  of  similar  standing,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  a  fee.  The  other  two  articles  were  "  The  World 
of  lyyric  Instruments     and     The  Art  of  Teaching." 

The  World  of  Lyric  Instruments  was  mainly  con- 
<:erned  with  the  possibilities  of  the  banjo  if  rightly 
handled.    The  second  article  dealt  with  the  art  of 
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teaching  in  general,  and  its  particular  application  to 
the  lyric  instruments.  Both  the  above-named  articles 
appeared  in  Dallas  Musical  Monthly. 

Truly,  the  six  happy  years  of  which  I  have  just 
written,  were  busy  and  eventful.  They  were  a  joy  to 
live  through,  and  have  been  a  joy  to  record. 


CHAPTER  VII 
War  Years  and  Afterwards 

IF  anyone  had  asked  me  what  I  imagined  the 
autumn  that  followed  the  spring  of  1914  would  be 
like  as  far  as  my  work  was  concerned,  I  should 
have  said  without  a  moment's  hesitation  :  The 
coming  autumn,  and  many  other  seasons  to  come,  will^ 
I  hope,  be  seasons  of  '  mellow  fruitfulness I  now 
had  my  diplomas  for  public  singing,  and  like  someone 
of  whom  I  once  read,  I  could  say,  Now,  thank  God, 
I'm  qualified  to  begin  to  learn/'  Yes,  I  hoped  to  learn 
a  great  many  things,  for  Mr.  Fowler  had  suggested 
that  we  might  interview  one  or  two  lyondon  concert 
promoters,  with  a  view  to  securing  engagements,  if 
possible.  Very  many  earnest  aspirants  long  to  appear 
in  one  or  more  London  concert  halls,  and,  in  this 
respect,  I  was  no  exception.  London  audiences  were 
critical,  I  knew,  and  no  wonder — ^they  could  obtain  so 
many  favourable  opportunities  of  hearing  the  truly 
great ;  but,  after  all,  if  one  did  not  happen  to  be  great, 
one  could  do  one's  best,  a  humble  best  it  might  be,  but 
still  something.  In  any  event,  one  could  learn  an 
infinite  number  of  useful  lessons  by  making  oneself 
sufiiciently  receptive.  It  was  therefore  with  pleasurable 
anticipation  that  I  looked  forward  to  trying  my  luck 
in  London.  Provincial  tours  I  had  much  enjoyed,  and 
was  going  to  enjoy  London  even  more.  Some  delightful 
years,  big  with  events,  were  to  be  mine,  according  to 
the  prophesies  of  my  very  active  imagination.  There 
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are  times,  however,  when  Imagination  says  one  thing, 
and  Reality  another. 

Such  a  time  had  now  arrived.  Life  was  to  be  eventful 
enough  in  some  w^ays,  it  was  to  bring  a  kind  of  work  I 
had  not  anticipated,  but  the  years  1914  to  1918  were 
delightful  to  none  of  us.  It  was  not  only  my  dream  of 
a  possible  London  career  that  vanished  into  thin  air  ; 
I  had  another  dream  of  quite  a  different  character,  a 
dream  of  studying  hard  for  several  years,  in  spite  of 
possible  professional  engagements,  and  eventually 
becoming  a  Bachelor  of  Music.  This,  too,  was  destined 
to  remain  a  castle  in  the  air. 

Sad  as  the  war  years  were  for  us,  they  were  not  so 
bad  as  for  many  whom  we  knew  and  loved.  Father 
was  over  military  age,  as  were  many  others  near  and 
dear  to  us,  so  that  we  had  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful.  We  lost  one  relative  as  an  immediate  result 
of  the  War,  and  another  was  wounded  so  severely,  that 
he  never  completely  recovered,  although  he  returned 
to  w^ork  for  a  time.  Several  of  his  children  were  also 
affected  by  the  war  conditions,  some  dying,  and  another 
being  rendered  delicate.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
could  not  complain,  in  spite  of  the  black,  depressing 
days,  that  necessarily  had  their  effect  on  all  hearts 
from  time  to  time. 

Instead  of  the  London  engagements  of  which  I  had 
dreamed,  I  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Bristol  and  give 
lessons.  In  adolescence  I  had  longed  to  become  a 
teacher,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  now  that  circum- 
stances contrived  to  render  teaching  a  necessity,  the 
story  I  told  was  different.  Then,  I  wanted  to  teach 
others  to  do  what  I  believed  I  could  do  myself  ;  now, 
I  wanted  to  be  up  and  doing.  True,  I  v/as  willing 
enough  to  learn  to  labour,''  but  as  for  learning  to 
wait  while  someone  else  did  the  labouring,  well,  that 
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was  another  matter.  One  explanation  is  that  six  years' 
experience  had  taught  me  the  seriousness  of  teaching 
as  a  profession. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  beUeved  that  the  teacher 
required  nothing  but  knowledge  of  a  given  subject^ 
and  the  power  to  do  practical  work.  The  teacher 
who  possessed  these  two  indispensable  powers  had^ 
according  to  my  youthful  ideas,  the  open  sesame  " 
to  the  mentality  of  the  young.  But  now  I  knew  I 
had  all  the  time  been  grasping  firmly,  if  not  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stick,  far  too  little  of  the  right  end. 

It  is  true  that  one  cannot  instruct  without  possessing 
knowledge,  and  one's  instruction  will  not  be  so  effective 
where  practical  ability  is  lacking,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  one  may  easily  have  both  these  desirable  qualities, 
and  yet  fail  as  a  teacher,  simply  because  one  lacks 
the  power  to  reach  those  minds  that  differ  from  one's 
own. 

But  even  this  does  not  explain  all  my  change  of 
attitude  towards  teaching.  Preparation  for  my  own 
examinations  had  meant  hard  work  and  intense  con- 
centration. This  was  particularly  the  case  as  regards 
practical  work,  for  the  very  fact  of  my  having  had  so 
few  lessons  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  bring  my 
whole  mind  to  bear  on  the  work  in  hand,  in  order  to 
make  a  single  lesson  do  the  work  of  several.  All  this 
naturally  caused  me  to  feel  some  years  older  than  I 
really  was.  To-day,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  a  good 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  younger  than  I  did  then.  I^et 
no  one  think  I  had  forgotten  how  to  enjoy  recreation. 
I  had  not  lost  this  power,  but  Art  in  general,  and  Music 
in  particular,  was  a  very  serious  business  indeed,  so 
serious  that  I  considered  one  could  not  afford  to  treat 
it  playfully.  Yet  the  child-mind  demands  playfulness 
in  teaching,  so  what  can  one  do  ? 
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Needless  to  state,  my  views  have,  since  that  date, 
undergone  considerable  change.  In  February,  1915,  I 
gave  my  first  lesson,  my  pupil  being  a  wee  girlie  of  six. 
Soon  afterwards  came  her  even  younger  brother,  a  boy 
of  five.  They  were  dear  little  mites.  We  accomplished 
some  useful  work  together.  Since  then  I  have  come  to 
love  teaching  with  the  enthusiasm  of  my  'teens,  plus 
a  mysterious  emotion  that  years  of  experience  alone 
can  give.  But  though  I  now  love  teaching,  I  love  my 
public  even  more,  while  my  very  love  of  loves  is  that 
of  making  constant  effort  to  learn  something  of  life  in 
all  its  aspects,  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and 
spiritual.  It  was  not  long  before  I  became  aware  that 
one  cannot  always  teach  in  the  way  one  was  taught 
when  a  child.  My  recollection  of  early  lessons  is  so 
clear  that,  even  to-day,  I  could  almost  give  some  of 
them  verbatim.  Early  experiment  quickly  proved  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  difference  in  the  psychology  of 
sightless  and  seeing  children.  Education,  and  perpetual 
contact  with  the  seeing,  eventually  makes  both  almost 
as  one  in  ideas.  Some  traits  in  the  sightless  are 
accentuated  by  such  contact,  others  modified,  so  that, 
after  a  time,  the  difference  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
but  it  is  there  at  the  start. 

There  are  those  who  would  deny  the  existence  of 
such  differences  altogether.  Psychology  of  sight  has 
no  foundation  in  fact,''  declare  some  sightless  people 
I  have  met,  but  those  who  have  had  complete  or  partial 
sight  long  enough  to  remember  it,  share  my  views 
entirely.  Those  who  deny  psychological  differences, 
and  yet  are  successful  in  their  work,  trust  instinct 
rather  than  reason.  Others  deny  the  fact  because 
constant  association  with  the  seeing,  and  perpetual 
endeavour  to  emulate  their  habits  of  thought,  has 
caused  forgetfulness  of  childish  processes. 
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There  is  another  fact  in  connection  with  the  Ufe  of 
the  non-seeing  that  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  aim 
of  all  true  educationists  whose  work  is  that  of  training 
non-seeing  children,  is  to  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make 
these  little  people  look  at  life  in  the  seeing  way,  as  we 
previously  observed.  This  naturally  means  that  such 
an  educationist  will  not  encourage,  and  may  even 
discourage,  all  attempts  at  self-analysis  on  the  part  of 
non-seeing  pupils.  This  is  good  up  to  a  point,  especially 
during  the  pupil's  youth.  It  even  has  advantages  of  a 
practical  kind  when  the  same  student  becomes  an 
adult,  but  when  the  sightless  wish  to  instruct  the 
seeing,  or  when  important  scientific  data  is  needed, 
then  the  fullest  possible  analysis  alone  will  suffice.  To 
do  this  in  a  satisfactory  way,  there  must  be  full  co- 
operation between  seeing  and  non-seeing.  But  this  is 
just  where  the  difficulty  so  often  lies.  Very  few  seeing 
people  even  make  an  attempt  to  reaUse  their  own  visual 
experiences.  Even  those  who  can  do  this  often  fail  to 
realise  how  helpful  they  could  be  to  the  sightless,  if 
only  they  would  approach  the  matter  in  a  common- 
sense  way. 

Seeing  people  who  can  make  the  required  analysis, 
and  compare  such  with  that  of  their  sightless  friend, 
are  usually  highly  imaginative,  and  often  too  keenly 
sensitive  to  undertake  the  task.  They  are  sympathetic, 
but  their  sympathy  is  apt  to  be  misdirected.  If  they 
can  only  be  brought  to  be  sympathetic  in  a  practical 
way,  and  sightless  persons  can  be  induced  to  express 
their  real  thoughts  and  feelings,  not  merely  those  that 
have  been  acquired  through  association  with  others, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  carry  on  the  work  of 
comparative  psychology. 

The  first  thing  I  personally  found  it  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  was  the  fact  that  the  seeing  child  relies 
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less  on  memory  than  does  the  non-seeing  child,  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  seeing  children,  when  they  do 
rely  on  memory,  naturally  rely  on  the  visual  more 
than  the  aural  memory.  Pictorial  symbology  has  for 
the  seeing  child  a  peculiar  significance.  Words,  though 
they  certainly  mean  a  great  deal,  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  secondary.  The  sightless  child,  on  the 
contrary,  must  necessarily  place  a  far  greater  reliance 
on  sound  as  a  whole,  and  the  spoken  word  as  a 
dominant  factor.  When  teaching  a  seeing  child,  it  is 
often  fatal  to  talk  too  much.  What  the  child  really 
wants  is  something  for  the  eye  to  do.  If  the  teacher 
does  not  supply  the  eye  with  this  necessary  occupation, 
it  will  wander,  and  the  rest  of  the  senses,  as  well  as 
the  mind,  will  keep  it  company. 

At  this  point  may  I  be  permitted  to  discuss  fully  a 
question  that  has  often  been  put  to  me  by  seeing 
pianoforte  teachers  ?  How  do  you  teach  the  young 
to  read  music?  "  they  enquire.  To  this  I  generally 
reply  that  I  teach  these  little  people  in  much  the  same 
way  as  they  would  be  taught  by  one  who  could  see. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
All  the  same,  I  quite  reaUse  that  such  a  reply  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  my  seeing  professional  comrade, 
somewhat  incomplete  For  this  reason  I  will  try  to  go 
into  the  matter  more  fully  than  I  generally  do  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  conversation  touching  the  subject, 
for,  after  all,  teaching  has  had  to  play  an  important 
part  in  my  life  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  At  first, 
and  indeed  for  some  considerable  time,  I  merely  made 
use  of  any  pianoforte  instruction-book  that  had  a 
Uberal  supply  of  reading  exercises. 

More  often  than  not  I  used  "Beringer's  Tutor,''  but, 
in  some  cases,  I  made  a  change.  Everything  depended 
on  the  type  of  pupil  I  had  to  instruct.  Whichever 
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book  I  choose,  it  was  always  one  that  could  be  got 
in  Braille,  as  well  as  ordinary  print.  This  enabled 
me  not  only  to  look  on,  but  also  to  do  the  necessary 
preparation. 

The  method  was  quite  good,  for  I  could  point  out 
mistakes,  and  help  the  pupil  in  many  other  ways,  but 
there  was  just  one  drawback. 

The  eye,  as  we  noticed  a  little  earlier,  requires 
occupation,  and  in  this  respect  the  book  itself  meets 
the  case  admirably,  but  young  eyes  often  Uke  to 
occupy  themselves  in  their  own  way,  which  means  that, 
as  the  eye  is  generally  a  wanderer,  the  mind  speedily 
becomes  a  wanderer  too.  Occupation,  therefore,  though 
of  supreme  importance,  is  not  enough.  Direction  is  an 
equally  important  factor. 

Now  I  could  not  read  my  pupil's  copy,  neither  could 
my  copy  be  read  by  the  pupil,  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  I  have  always  been  engaged  in  teaching 
seeing  children  and  adults. 

The  young  seeing  child  whose  eyes  wander  continually 
is  apt  to  lose  the  place,  and  often  looks  at  anything  and 
everything  but  that  about  which  the  teacher  is  talking. 
When  this  happens,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  seeing 
teacher  corrects  the  habit  by  pointing,  thus  directing 
both  mind  and  eye,  but  as  the  ink-print  copy  has  no 
raised  characters,  the  non-seeing  teacher  must  find 
other  means.  The  most  usual  method  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  is  that  of  sending  the  pupil  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  exercise  or  piece,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
more  lengthy  example,  requesting  that  a  return  be  made 
to  a  given  bar.  But  this  tends  to  delay  the  work, 
particularly  when  the  pupil  cannot  yet  count  well. 

The  most  effective  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  is 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  book  entitled  Exercises  pour  la 
lecture,'*  published  by  the  Association  Valentine  Hauy,. 

M 
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Paris.  This  book  contains  about  seventy-four  carefully 
graded  exercises,  in  Braille  and  staff  notation,  designed 
expressly  for  teaching  the  pupil  to  read.  The  characters 
are  so  arranged  that,  when  the  teacher  points  to  the 
Braille  sign,  the  corresponding  staff  character  is 
immediately  visible.  As  the  staff  characters  are  large, 
they  can  readily  be  perceived  even  by  very  young 
children. 

This  book  is  a  source  of  deUght  to  the  child,  and 
the  teacher  is  able  to  work  independently  as  though 
possessed  of  sight,  pointing  all  the  time  to  the  par- 
ticular note  or  chord  that  is  to  be  read  or  played.  The 
child's  eyes  can  therefore  be  directed  with  perfect  ease. 

The  book  is  written  in  French  throughout,  but,  in  most 
cases,  the  Braille  characters  tell  their  own  story.  The 
stave  itself  is  shown  in  ordinary  print  only,  as  there  is 
no  Braille  equivalent.  In  Braille  pitch  is  always  de- 
termined by  what  are  called  octave  signs,  the  first 
octave  being  counted  from  the  lowest  C  on  the  piano- 
forte. The  exercises  themselves  range  from  those  that 
give  practice  in  the  most  elementary  signs  to  the 
advanced  characters.  All  the  various  positions  of  the 
C  clef  are  given,  even  the  obsolete  baritone  and  mezzo- 
soprano  clefs.  It  is  no  good  my  saying,  Buy  British,'* 
for  no  similar  book  can  be  obtained  in  the  British  Isles. 
True,  the  National  Institute  has  published  staff 
diagrams,  but  these  are  for  the  use  of  the  non-seeing, 
and  would  not  be  easy  to  use  in  teaching  the  seeing, 
for  if  the  sightless  instructor  keeps  the  finger  on  a 
given  character,  it  cannot  readily  be  perceived  by  the 
pupil.*    Again,  the  diagrams  are  only  meant  as  illus- 

*  Since  writing  this,  I  learn  of  a  new  apparatus  by  Mayhew, 
obtainable  from  The  National  Institute,  but  even  this,  though 
meant  for  teaching  the  seeing,  is  merely  a  collections  of  signs, 
and  so  the  French  book  would  be  needed  in  connection  with  it 
for  useful  work  to  be  done. 
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trations,  while  the  French  book  contains  carefully 
graduated  exercises. 

Often  I  have  used  an  ordinary  instruction  book  in 
addition  to  the  reading  exercises,  but  in  many  cases  it 
has  seemed  better  to  abandon  this  plan,  simply  making 
use  of  the  elementary  studies  and  pieces  published 
without  such  instructions.  As  pianoforte  students  are 
apt  to  be  in  the  majority,  I  have  naturally  taught  this 
most,  but  my  activities  have  never  been  limited  to  one 
branch  of  art,  or  even  to  one  branch  of  music,  for  I 
have  given  many  lessons  in  singing,  aural  culture,  and 
elocution. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  singing  that  always  gives  me 
most  pleasure,  because,  as  far  as  musical  pursuits  are 
concerned,  singing  is  my  love  of  loves.  Perhaps  I 
love  it  best  largely  on  account  of  its  kinship  with 
other  matters  of  interest.  Much  as  I  am  attracted  by 
music  as  a  special  study,  and  deeply  as  I  realise  the 
necessity  of  speciaUsation,  I  have  never  been  of  those 
who  can  content  themselves  with  one  subject,  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  others.  Mine  is  the  type  of 
mind  that  loves  to  study  subjects  relatively. 

Singing  is,  as  most  people  will  admit,  an  art  demand- 
ing such  a  method  of  procedure.  But  there  is  yet 
another  reason  why  I  love  to  teach  this  branch  of  music 
more  than  any  other.  Singing  pupils  come  for  lessons 
as  a  rule  at  what  is  to  me  the  most  interesting  period, 
for  it  is  the  most  impressionable  time.  It  is  of 
adolescence  that  I  speak.  Then  it  is  that  I  feel  less  the 
teacher  and  more  the  comrade,  for  I  see  in  a  clearer 
way  how  the  young  soul  is  growing  and  developing. 

My  plan  is  to  give  the  pupil  something  more  than  the 
formal  singing  lesson.  Necessity  compels  me  to  talk  of 
vocal  technique,  but  I  try  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  of  use  in  so  far  as  it  leads  us  to  perfect  inter- 
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pretation,  first  of  the  song,  and  then  of  the  particular 
aspect  of  life  that  song  is  intended  to  illustrate.  We 
singing  teachers  must  teach  the  lips  to  sing,  but  if  at 
the  end  of  the  course  our  students  have  not  discovered 
the  grand  song  of  his  or  her  o^-n  ego,  leading  eventually 
to  what  I  would  describe  as  the  grander  cosmic  song 
in  which  that  ego  must  join  as  member  of  the  vast 
world-choir,  then  our  work,  if  not  an  utter  failure,  is 
verv',  very  far  from  being  complete. 

When  teaching  singing  I  do  my  best  to  interest  the 
pupil  in  all  other  branches  of  music,  as  well  as  the 
kindred  arts  and  sciences.  Psychology'  and  m^-thology- 
have  their  definite  place  in  my  scheme  of  instruction, 
as  also  has  language  in  general,  and  languages  in  par- 
ticular. Then,  too,  I  like  to  keep  the  mind  yoimg,  for 
if  age  creeps  into  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  sense  of 
make-believe  and  fantasy  dies,  then  the  soul  is  not, 
and  never  can  be,  in  full  song.  At  all  times  I  like  my 
pupils  to  regard  fairv'  life  as  a  part  of  what  Francis 
Thompson  calls  the  World  Invisible."  In  this  way 
I  can  lead  on  to  many  of  the  serious  problems  we  all 
have  to  meet,  and  the  way  in  which  our  attitude  towards 
them  helps  or  hinders  the  discovert'  of  life's  ideals,  thus 
endeavouring  to  convert  these  yoimg  people  to  a 
reaUsation  of  ideaHty  blended  with  reaUty. 

My  first  singing  pupil,  a  baritone,  came  with  the 
object  of  tr>'ing  his  luck  at  the  Bristol  Eisteddfod.  He 
was  of  the  good,  sporting  type,  ^ilUng  to  do  his  best, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might.  I,  in  my 
turn,  was  ready  to  put  forth  my  best  efforts  to  help 
him.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  more  than 
nine  lessons  before  the  contest,  and  the  test  piece  was 
not  an  easy  one  for  a  beginner.  It  was  Graham  Peel's 
setting  of  ''In  Summer-time  on  Bredon."  My  pupil 
could  read  music  fairly  well,  but  did  not  possess  a 
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sound  knowledge  of  musical  theory.  He  could  not 
play  the  piano  at  all,  but  even  had  he  known  how  to 
do  so,  his  home  boasted  no  such  instrument.  Practice 
at  home  was  almost  impossible,  for  his  wife,  though  a 
woman  of  excellent  qualities,  frankly  admitted  she  was 
no  music  lover.  He  also  had  a  young  child,  and  an 
invalid  mother,  so  that  rest  at  night  was  essential. 
Then,  as  if  this  was  not  already  enough,  his  work  was 
the  reverse  of  artistic.  It  was,  in  fact,  heavy  manual 
labour  of  a  kind  that  must  often  have  made  him  wonder 
whether  a  long  rest  was  not  preferable  to  the  fag  of 
musical  study  and  practice.  Even  on  the  day  of  the 
contest  he  was  kept  busy,  but  enthusiasm,  energy,  and 
the  will  to  work,  carried  him  through  in  the  end.  In 
the  intervals  between  one  task  and  another  he  would 
go  to  the  top  of  the  building  in  which  he  worked,  and, 
armed  with  a  tuning  fork  I  had  lent  him,  practice  his 
exercises  and  songs  for  dear  life.  Truly  he  deserved  to 
succeed,  and,  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions,  success 
was  his  eventually,  for  he  gained  third  place.  The 
adjudicator  gave  him  an  excellent  report.  The  following 
year  he  gained  a  medal  in  the  same  class,  this  time 
under  an  entirely  different  adjudicator. 

The  test  piece  was  Loving  Smile  of  Sister  Kind 
(Valentine's  song,  from  ''Faust'').  This  is  really  a 
baritone's  song,  although  obtainable  in  a  low  key.  My 
pupil  had  by  this  time  developed  a  decided  bass  voice, 
but  he  surmounted  the  difficulties  well.  Unfortunately 
he  was  unable  to  continue  his  training  for  longer  than 
about  fourteen  months,  but  during  that  time  he  put  in 
some  good  solid  work.  He  was  for  a  while  a  paid 
member  of  St,  Thomas  Church  (City),  Bristol,  and,  in 
addition,  he  joined  the  Bristol  Choral  Society  and  the 
Bristol  Philharmonic  Choir.  Both  conductors  paid  him 
high  compliments,  indeed,  the  late  Mr.  George  Riseley 
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(conductor  of  the  Choral  Society)  was  kind  enough  to 
say  that  not  only  did  he  possess  a  beautiful  voice,  but 
it  was  well-produced,  and  beautifully  trained.  Xaturall}', 
we  were  both  deHghted. 

In  addition  to  singing,  I  gave  him  a  full  theoretical 
training.  Father  more  than  once  declared  that,,  by  dint 
of  hard  work,  I  had  managed  to  get  a  three  years'  course 
into  fourteen  months.  Well,  I  did  work  hard,  it  is  true, 
but  so,  too,  did  he,  or  the  result  could  not  possibly 
have  been  accomplished,  however  billing  I  had  been. 
In  my  opinion,  we  both  contrived  to  put  a  big  bit  of 
ourselves  into  the  business  in  hand,  and  so  won  through. 
Had  he  been  a  younger  man,  with  no  domestic  ties, 
he  would,  I  am  sure,  have  gone  much  farther  aheld, 
and  gained  fame  as  a  leading  singer  in  the  world  of 
oratorio,  but,  as  things  were,  his  chief  work  lay  in  other 
directions,  which  meant  that  singing  had  to  be  a  recre- 
ation more  than  an>i:hing  else. 

At  one  time  he  might  have  obtained  a  Cathedral 
appointment,  but  it  would  have  entailed  his  being 
present  at  many  daily  ser^4ces,  an  impossibility  imder 
the  circumstances.  Had  he  studied  as  a  boy,  the 
difficulty  might  have  been  met  by  his  taking  up 
teaching,  then  he  might  have  so  arranged  matters  as 
to  leave  himself  free  when  wanted  at  the  Cathedral, 
but  the  plan  was  impossible,  so  the  only  course  open 
to  him  was  to  reHnquish  what  I  am  perfectly  certain 
he  would  have  loved  above  all  things  in  the  world. 

Another  of  my  pupils  fa  tenor)  also  won  a  certificate 
at  the  Bristol  Eisteddfod.  The  adjudicator  was  Sir 
H.  WaHord  Davies,  and  the  test  piece  Roger  Quilter's 
exquisite  setting  of  Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson  Petal.'' 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  Sir  WaHords'  report  : 
"  Beautiful  voice  ;  the  expression  is  careful  and  earnest, 
and,  what  is  more,  he  cultivated  a  sense  of  reverence, 
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which  is  exactly  what  the  song  writer  (Tennyson)  would 
have  desired." 

How  hard  we  both  worked  in  order  to  secure  that 
sense  of  reverence.  Not  only  did  I  go  through  the 
poem,  Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson  Petal/'  with  him — 
this  I  deemed  insufficient,  for  was  it  not  part  of  a  longer 
and  greater  poem,  "  The  Princess  ?  Realising  this,  I 
decided  our  best  plan  was  first  to  study  "  The  Princess 
in  its  entirety,  and  afterwards  go  on  to  consider  the 
extract,  in  relation  to  its  context.  This  showed  us  how 
wise  Quilter  was  to  keep  the  emotional  expression  for 
the  most  part  subdued.  Even  the  forte  passage  at  the 
end  of  verse  one  should,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  relatively 
loud,  otherwise  we  are  bound  to  lose  the  atmosphere, 
to  some  extent  at  least.  We  should  remember  that 
when  Princess  Ida  reads  these  words,  she  is  sitting  by 
the  bedside  of  her  beloved  Prince.  There  to  herself, 
all  in  low  tones  she  read,*'  says  Tennyson.  We  should, 
therefore,  treat  the  entire  song  as  though  none  but 
oneself  could  hear  it,  or  (lest  some  young,  inexperienced 
vocalist  should  produce  a  sound  which  is  nothing  short 
of  an  indistinct  murmur,  almost  inaudible,  even  to  the 
occupants  of  the  front  row),  I  will  say  that  the  entire 
audience  must  be  treated  intimately,  exactly  as  though 
it  really  were  oneself.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
alone,  can  we  get  to  the  heart  of  such  a  poem.  My 
pupil  must  sometimes  have  wished  that  Tennyson  had 
never  written  "  The  Princess,''  or  that  some  ignorant 
and  careless  housemaid  had  consigned  it  to  the  flames, 
as  John  Stuart  Mill's  housemaid  did  with  one  of  Carlyle's 
manuscripts.  But  in  the  end  I  am  sure  he  felt  as  I  did, 
that  the  reward  was  well  worth  all  the  effort  it  entailed. 

Another  pupil  gained  a  medal  at  the  Weston-super- 
Mare  Eisteddfod,  after  only  a  brief  period  of  training. 
She  was  quite  young,  but  possessed  a  delightful  voice. 
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Many  more  successes  have  come  my  way.  One 
young  pupil  who  joined  the  Bristol  Choral  Society  was 
awarded  a  special  certificate,  for  reading  at  sight,  by 
Mr.  Riseley.  This  we  both  deeply  appreciated,  well 
knowing  that,  in  this  branch  of  music  as  in  all  others, 
he  required  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and  nothing 
less  would  content  him. 

I  also  gained  many  successes  with  pupils  at  the 
Associated  Board  Examinations  for  pianoforte  playing. 
One  pupil  gained  in  all  seven  certificates  at  eisteddfods 
and  examinations.  Others,  too,  were  highly  successful. 
All  my  pupils  who  have  presented  themselves  for 
examinations  have  gained  particularly  good  marks  for 
aural  work  and  sight-reading. 

But  teaching,  though  it  kept  me  fully  occupied,  was 
not  my  sole  occupation  even  in  those  days,  though  it 
was  by  this  means  that  the  bulk  of  my  income  was 
gained.  Indeed,  during  this  period,  as  afterwards,  I 
kept  myself  with  teaching  and  concert  work. 

Artistes  could  often  find  plenty  of  places  at  which 
to  sing  or  play  during  the  War,  but  frequently  it  was  a 
case  of  giving  one's  services,  or,  to  quote  a  Birmingham 
friend  of  mine  (herself  a  professional),  it  was  All 
thank  you,  and  God  bless  you.''  Not  that  anyone 
begrudged  what  they  could  do,  for  each  was  ready  to 
do  his  or  her  bit,  and  that  bit  had  to  vary  in  form, 
according  to  the  opportunities  of  the  giver 

It  was  a  joy  to  me  to  be  able  to  help  the  brave  souls 
who  needed  all  the  comfort  and  cheer  we  could  give 
them,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact 
that  many  such  opportunities  came  my  way. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  when  the  Black  Watch  and 
Scottish  Rifles  were  stationed  in  Bristol,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  singing  to  them  at  the  military  services, 
held  at  St.  James's  Presbyterian  Church.    It  was  a 
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wonderful  sight  to  see  so  many  brave  men  gathered 
for  religious  worship  and  instruction. 

Truly,  the  effect  of  it  all  was  inspiring,  and  while 
it  emphasised  the  glory  and  beauty  of  sacrifice, 
whether  made  by  the  individual,  the  family,  the 
workshop,  or  the  nation,  with  that  beauty  and 
glory  there  was  mingled  a  deep  sadness  that  not  even 
the  most  optimistic  of  us  could  succeed  in  chasing 
away,  try  as  we  might.  It  was  hard  to  think  that  many 
whom  we  saw  must  pass  to  a  higher  plane  in  all  the 
glory  of  youth  and  manhood.  In  some  ways  it  was 
harder  still  for  those  of  us  who  felt  that  war  could 
never  be  a  right  thing,  however  noble  the  cause.  Not 
that  we  admired  the  soldiers  any  the  less  on  this 
account,  but,  all  the  same,  there  was  an  almost  over- 
whelming regret  in  our  hearts  when  we  thought  of  the 
many  lives  on  both  sides  that  must  be  given  and  taken, 
lives  that,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
become  creative  instead  of  destructive,  and  built  anew 
instead  of  being  destroyed. 

There  is,  I  think,  this  great  difference  between  war 
and  peace  :  What  many  people  feel  to  be  glorious  in 
war  is  just  the  pomp  and  pageantry  that  so  often  and 
so  effectively  hides  the  real  tragedy  beneath  it  all.  We 
behold  the  splendour,  or  take  part  in  it  in  some  cases, 
and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  we  forget 
what  must  come  later,  especially  when,  as  frequently 
happens,  art  in  all  its  forms  is  brought  to  the  aid  of 
those  who  would  fan  yet  more  fiercely  a  flame  al- 
ready reaching  white-heat.  But  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  at  which  we  gaze,  or  in  which  we  have  a 
part,  is  at  best  only  transient.  When  all  the  glamour 
is  at  an  end,  what  then?  Just  agony,  deep,  stark, 
weary  agony,  and,  for  many,  the  greatest  loneliness 
ever  known. 
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As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  even  the  military  dis- 
tinctions awarded  for  gallantry  brought  no  sense  of 
comfort  or  any  kindred  feeling.  Too  well  did  I  remem- 
ber a  French  proverb  I  had  once  translated,  its  English 
equivalent  being  something  like  this,  What  makes 
the  hero,  often  degrades  the  man/'  How  frequently, 
when  I  read  of  some  distinction  being  won,  I  would 
think  of  the  terrible  things  that  sometimes  had  to  be 
done  to  secure  it,  for  brave  acts,  as  we  measure  bravery 
in  warfare,  are  not  always  beautiful,  though  I  willingly 
grant  that  they  may  be  so  at  times. 

When  singing  to  the  soldiers  I  tried  not  to  think 
about  war.  Many  of  these  reflections  came  in  the 
privacy  of  my  own  chamber,  or  when  I  beheld  the 
collective  hate-complex  around  me,  the  complex  that 
made  me  feel  as  though  we  were  at  war  even  in  those 
various  areas  where  war  was  not.  Had  I  felt  this  too 
strongly  when  singing,  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  got 
through  my  work  at  all.  It  is  true  that  many  people 
sing  best  when  unhappy,  but  not,  I  venture  to  think, 
where  the  unhappiness  is  overwhelming,  and  certainly 
where  such  an  emotion,  instead  of  being  mainly 
personal,  is  largely  the  result  of  a  national  wave  of 
gloom,  discontent,  and  tragedy.  When  I  tried  to  give 
my  humble  message  to  the  soldiers,  through  the 
ministry  of  song,  my  mind  did  not  behold  men  in 
khaki,  waiting  to  be  sent  away  to  a  place  from  which, 
perhaps,  they  might  never  more  return ;  what  I  saw 
were  just  so  many  living,  breathing  human  beings, 
pulsating  with  energy,  and  all  a-quiver  with  the  excite- 
ment of  youth. 

At  other  times,  when  entertaining  patients  in  hospital, 
it  was  not  wounded  soldiers  my  mind's  eye  beheld,  but 
sick  humans  who  needed  all  the  care  they  could  receive 
at  the  hands  of  those  left  at  home,  but  whose  deepest 
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wounds  were  probably  beyond  the  scope  of  even  the 
most  skilled  doctors  and  nurses.  Such  wounds  would 
come  from  an  agony  of  mind,  soul,  and  spirit,  and 
would  probably  not  even  be  commencing  to  heal  when 
the  bodies  of  such  men  were  declared  fit  for  active 
service  once  more.  Here,  perhaps,  the  ministry  of 
song  might  help,  at  any  rate.  May  I  venture  to  hope 
it  did  so  on  some  occasions,  however  few  ? 

When  trying  to  visualise  the  soldiers  as  fellow 
humans,  without  reference  to  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  I  was  probably  helped  by  the  fact  that 
my  lack  of  physical  vision  left  the  mind  free  to  co~ 
operate  more  effectively  with  the  soul,  and  so  endeavour 
to  get  at  the  lives  of  others,  and  life  on  a  higher  in- 
tuitional  plane.  Be  that  as  it  may,  such  was  assuredly 
my  aim  then,  and  has  often  been  so  since.  One  special 
favourite  song  at  these  military  services  was  Cowen's 
"  Promise  of  L,ife,"  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
I  was  asked  to  repeat.  Captain  Cootes,  one  of  the 
Chaplains  to  the  Forces,  wrote  me  a  beautiful  letter 
before  leaving  Bristol,  in  which  he  made  special  mention 
of  this  particular  song.  "  The  Better  lyand "  was 
another  favourite.  Sir  Frederick  Cowen  would  not 
account  these  two  compositions  among  his  best 
creations,  I  know,  and  they  certainly  do  not  represent 
the  cream  of  musical  achievement.  All  the  same,  they 
had  a  message  at  such  a  time,  as  indeed  all  things  have 
that  bring  back  memories  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
happy,  at  a  time  when  despairing  souls,  or  souls  labour- 
ing under  acute  stress,  are  wondering  whether  beauty 
and  happiness  are  substantial  after  all,  or  just  fleeting 
dreams,  lovely  while  they  last,  but  soon  vanishing  into 
the  land  of  mist.  Old  songs  often  take  us  back  to  the 
beautiful  land  of  memory,  where  beauty  so  often  reigns 
again  in  all  its  glory. 
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But  my  work  for  the  soldiers  was  not  wholly  of  a 
religious  nature.  Often  I  entertained  those  in  hospital. 
Sometimes  by  means  of  serious  items,  both  songs  and 
recitations,  but  quite  often  I  would,  on  arrival,  alter 
my  programme  completely,  and,  instead  of  the  serious 
items  originally  intended,  substitute  light  comedy 
numbers  and  impersonations.  When  one  is  ill,  one  is 
often  more  than  ever  in  need  of  a  good  laugh  to  take 
away  some  of  the  physical  and  mental  anguish.  If  this 
be  true  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  type  of  illness,  which 
may  have  been  preceded  by  a  time  of  carefree  joy,  how 
much  truer  it  assuredly  is  when  the  patient  has  pre- 
viously had  to  face  all  manner  of  hardship,  and  may 
have  to  look  forward  to  an  even  worse  future.  Realising 
this,  I  tried  on  all  occasions  to  make  brightness  my 
keynote.  Another  thing  I  tried  to  remember  was  that 
while  many  soldiers  were  good  musicians,  others, 
though  not  so  highly  trained,  had  a  certain  innate  sense 
of  musical  beauty.  The  mere  donning  of  a  khaki 
uniform  did  not  make  those  who,  before  the  War, 
seldom  or  never  attended  a  concert,  become  suddenly 
overwhelmed  with  the  desire  to  listen  to  an  unlimited 
number.  Many  enthusiastic  and  well-meaning  people 
I  know  appeared  to  think  so.  Perhaps  we  are  all 
tempted  to  imagine  that  changes  of  condition  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  make  new  creatures  of  those 
who  experience  them.  Maybe  it  is  the  voice  of  hope 
that  whispers  this  message,  but  in  some  cases,  either 
hope's  voice  is  false,  or  our  ears  do  not  interpret.  These 
changes  very  seldom  make  men  into  new  creatures,  but 
they  sometimes  waken  what  has  only  been  waiting,  like 
the  princess  in  The  Sleeping  Beauty,''  for  a  full 
restoration  to  life  and  vigour.  When  this  happens, 
we  infer  the  universal  from  the  particular,  and 
declare  such  changes  to  be  the  unfailing  result  of  a 
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given  set  of  conditions,  when  they  may  have  been 
accidental. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  memories  in  connection  with 
these  hospital  concerts  concerns  a  Christmas  celebration 
at  the  Bishops  Knoll  Military  Hospital.  Many  readers 
will  remember  how  Commander  Bush  placed  his  own 
house  at  the  disposal  of  wounded  soldiers,  staffed  it 
with  those  qualified  to  deal  with  such  cases,  and  himself 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  work,  together  with  his 
wife,  who  ministered  with  a  devotion  second  to  none 
unless  it  should  be  that  of  her  husband. 

At  this  concert  I  contributed  several  items,  and,  in 
addition,  was  asked  to  present  the  presents  from  the 
Christmas-tree.  What  an  exciting  time  this  was,  and 
how  we  all  enjoyed  it.  At  the  close  of  the  concert,. 
Commander  Bush  kindly  presented  me  with  a  Treasury 
note  case  as  a  memento.  This  case  is,  I  can  assure 
him,  still  cherished  by  me,  and  when  I  look  at  at,  as 
at  other  times,  I  think  of  its  donor,  and  wish  him  all 
he  can  wish  for  himself  and  his  own  folks,  plus  every- 
thing else  of  good  that  can  possibly  come  his  way. 

It  was  not  in  Bristol  alone  that  my  war  work  was 
done,  for  I  also  went  to  the  Midlands,  as  well  as  to 
Wales.  The  concert  in  Wales  was  in  aid  of  the  prisoners 
of  war.  As  there  were  few  Sunday  trains,  we  had  to 
travel  to  Tredegar  the  day  before.  Altogether  I  had  an 
interesting  week-end.  It  was  three  months  after  this 
that  one  of  my  life's  ambitions  was  realised,  namely, 
singing  in  oratorio. 

This  kind  of  work  I  love  most  of  all,  but  many  people, 
even  musicians  of  standing,  had  tried  to  convince  me 
that  sightless  artistes  must  content  themselves  with 
ballad  work.  Nothing,  they  declared,  could  be  done 
in  the  world  of  oratorio,  without  one's  being  able  to  see 
the  conductor's  beat.    My  reply  on  all  occasions  was 
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that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  watching  the  conductor, 
but  of  knowing  the  work  perfectly,  and  then  keeping 
strict  time.  Soon  after  gaining  my  diplomas,  I  assured 
a  representative  of  the  Daily  Mail,  who  came  to  inter- 
view me,  that  I  should  not  rest  imtil  I  had  proved  to 
the  public  that  the  sightless  can  take  a  principal  part 
in  oratorio.  There  was  a  wrong  notion  abroad,  I 
declared,  but  I  meant  to  overcome  it,  as  others  had  been 
overcome. 

It  was  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  heard 
from  an  enthusiastic  musician,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  his 
having  been  able  to  secure  for  me  an  engagement  to 
take  a  principal  part  in  Handel's  Messiah,"  at  a 
choral  society  performance  in  Wales.  I  was  to  sing  the 
contralto  numbers  I  loved  so  well,  and  had  sung  so 
often  as  separate  numbers.  What  a  thrill  this  w^as, 
and  what  gratitude  I  felt  for  one  whose  own  faith  in 
m}^  powers  was  strong  enough  to  cause  him  to  procure 
me  the  engagement,  by  inspiring  the  conductor  with  a 
similar  degree  of  faith. 

Many  times  have  I  thanked  this  kind  friend  and 
brother-musician  privately,  but  it  is  a  joy  to  renew 
my  thanks  by  means  of  the  present  volume,  and  assure 
him  that  the  years  have  not  diminished  my  deep  sense 
of  appreciation  one  iota.  We  artistes,  whether  blind 
or  seeing,  should  surely  be  grateful  to  those  who 
help  us  cUmb  the  ladder.  Talent,  however  great,  cannot 
use  that  ladder,  if  the  helping  hand  of  opportunity  be 
lacking.  Now  that  my  desire  was  to  be  realised,  I  knew 
that  I  must  do  my  best  to  prove  worthy  of  such  a 
golden  chance. 

Accordingly  I  set  to  work  in  good  earnest.  Already 
I  knew  the  solos,  but  the  quartettes  must  be  studied 
as  well,  and,  in  addition,  I  must  be  clear  as  to  the 
position  of  my  own  solos  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
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oratorio.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  the  last 
phrase  or  two  of  the  solo  or  chorus  leading  up  to  my 
own  number  played  by  way  of  a  cue,  just  as  when 
an  actor  memorises  his  cues  when  studying  a  play. 
Generally  speaking,  a  short  fragment  sufficed,  but  in 
one  case  a  longer  passage  had  to  be  selected  by  my 
accompanist,  as  a  part  is  repeated,  and  so  it  was 
necessary  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the 
passage.  But  there  was  one  difficulty  far  greater  to 
overcome.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  singing  to  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  there 
appeared  no  chance  of  my  obtaining  practice  of  this  kind 
at  all.  Pianoforte  accompaniment  alone  must  be  used 
up  to  the  very  day  of  days,  when  I  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  attend  the  full  rehearsal  of  principals,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.    It  was  a  case  of  working  under  limitations. 

My  nearest  approach  to  an  orchestral  practice  was  a 
trio  got  together  by  the  musician  who  had  obtained  the 
engagement  for  me.  With  this  trio  I  had  only  one  or 
two  rehearsals,  Mr.  Taylor  himself  acting  as  conductor. 
All  the  rest  of  my  work  had  to  be  done  by  means  of 
pianoforte  accompaniment.  For  these  pianoforte  re- 
hearsals, which  took  place  in  my  own  home,  my 
accompanist  was  Mr.  Howard  Galpin,  who,  for  many 
years,  had  had  wide  experience  as  organist  and  con- 
ductor. His  knowledge  of  orchestration  rendered  him 
a  sound,  practical  worker. 

The  edition  of  the  "Messiah,''  of  which  I  made  use, 
contains  the  instrumentation  provided  by  Mozart,  and 
so  is  invaluable  for  those  obliged  to  do  their  best  to 
turn  the  piano  into  an  imperfect  substitute  for  an 
orchestra.  In  rehearsal  Mr.  Galpin  would  sometimes 
go  through  the  items  in  the  usual  manner ;  at  other 
times,  he  would  bring  out  various  instruments  with 
undue  prominence. 
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In  this  way  I  learned  to  take  no  notice  of  anything 
that  might  happen  on  the  piano.  This  prepared  me  for 
any  possible  whim  of  an  individual  performer,  who  might 
decide  that  his  instrument  had  something  important  to 
do,  even  though  the  composer  or  arranger  thought  other- 
wise. It  was  not  long  before  I  felt  ready  for  anything, 
and,  as  it  so  happened,  I  was  fully  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies that  did  not  arise.  The  members  of  the 
orchestra  were  of  the  conductor's  mind,  and  no  one 
claimed  a  right  to  his  own  pet  eccentricities. 

At  last  the  day  came,  and  though  prepared  so 
thoroughly,  I  could  not  help  feeling  anxious.  One 
always  has  such  an  experience  when  one  is  working 
more  for  a  cause  than  for  one's  individual  aggrandise- 
ment. The  cause  I  had  at  heart  was  that  of  proving 
to  the  public  that  sight  is  no  more  necessary  for  oratorio 
than  for  ballad  work.  To  me  the  proving  of  this  was  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  than  my  own  personal 
success,  much  as  I  desired  and  prayed  for  the  latter. 
But  all  anxiety  was  removed  on  arriving  at  the  hall  for 
rehearsal.  The  conductor  gave  me  a  cheery  greeting, 
and  this  made  me  feel  that  all  good  things  were  possible. 
It  was  another  of  those  exciting  and  strenuous  days  I 
love  so  well.  We  left  Bristol  by  a  morning  train, 
arriving  at  our  destination  in  time  for  dinner.  The 
secretary  of  the  choral  society  was  our  hostess,  and 
proved  an  ideal  one.  We  talked  a  good  deal  concerning 
a  variety  of  topics,  but  naturally  music  predominated. 
Then  came  rehearsal,  which  I  much  enjoyed,  for  it  was 
a  time  of  real  inspiration.  The  work  went  smoothly, 
so  we  were  soon  free  to  return  to  the  various  places  at 
which  we  were  being  entertained. 

The  night  was  one  of  those  delightful  experiences 
one  thinks  of  in  a  really  good  dream.  There  was  a  spirit 
of  warm  friendliness  abroad.   The  conductor  was  ready 
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and  willing  to  give  of  his  best,  while  the  choir  co- 
operated with  him  as  though  it  was  one  of  the  supreme 
joys  of  their  lives.  As  for  the  artistes,  I  have  worked 
with  many  in  the  course  of  my  professional  experience, 
but  never  do  I  remember  a  more  comradely  set  of 
people — each  had  a  marked  individuality  that  was 
never  lost,  but,  at  the  same  time,  each  had  the  happy 
art  of  harmonising  that  individuality  with  the  rest,  so 
that  there  was  a  good  feeling  of  group  inspiration  and 
companionship  throughout.  Everyone  was  very  much 
in  earnest,  and  the  audience  responded  with  wonderful 
heartiness. 

I  for  one  was  quite  sorry  when  all  our  work  was  over, 
but  it  was  pleasant  to  meet  so  many  people  afterwards, 
and  receive  their  kind  congratulations.  The  conductor 
was  warm  in  his  praise  of  my  work,  and  told  me  I  had 
never  given  him  a  moment's  anxiety.  The  next  day 
he  telegraphed  as  follows  : — Miss  Eva  Longbottom's 
rendering  of  the  *  Messiah '  numbers  gave  every  satis- 
faction here  ;  the  performance  was  a  great  success." 

Why  sightless  artistes  are  not  given  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  taking  part  in  oratorios,  I  do  not 
know.    There  is  really  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing 
so,  except  the  non-progressiveness  or  timidity  of  the 
powers  that  be.   What  the  sightless  ask  for  is  just  the 
opportunity  of  standing  the  test  along  with  their  seeing 
comrades.  They  do  not  seek  such  opportunities  because 
they  lack  sight,  but  because  they  have  worked  hard, 
and  wish  to  prove  that  the  result  of  their  natural 
ability,  plus  good  training,  justifies  their  seeking  such 
chances  of  admission  to  the  world  of  oratorio.  They 
do  not  ask  to  be  thought  of  as  so  many  sightless  persons 
desiring  work  on  account  of  their  handicap  ;  all  they 
wish  is  that  they  be  regarded  as  artistes,  who  could 
take  part  in  oratorio  work  if  given  suificient  time  for 
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preparation,  but  would  be  barred  from  doing  very 
much,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  works  have  to  be 
learned  at  short  notice. 

One  secretary,  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter, 
challenged  me  by  means  of  a  direct  question.  ''Could 
you,''  he  asked,  learn  Bach's  '  Passion  Music  '  in  a 
month  if  necessary?"  ''Well,"  I  replied,  "I  only 
wish  some  conductor  would  give  me  the  chance  of 
engagement  at  the  end  of  that  month,  provided  I 
succeeded  in  learning  the  part  assigned  to  me,  and 
studied  it  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  I  can 
promise  him  it  would  all  be  known  by  the  specified 
time,  possibly  in  less  if  I  set  my  mind  to  it.  We  can 
learn  far  more  quickly  than  most  of  you  imagine." 

Many  were  the  questions  put  to  me,  and  to  certain  of 
my  relatives,  with  regard  to  my  oratorio  work.  Some 
tried  their  hand  at  finding  answers  to  their  own 
questions,  many  of  these  answers  being  ingenious  and 
amusing,  but  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  One  example 
causes  me  to  laugh  heartily  whenever  I  recall  it.  A 
relative  had  spoken  to  one  of  his  friends  about  my 
success  at  the  choral  concert.  This  friend,  who  had, 
in  his  younger  days,  taken  an  active  part  in  choral 
work,  could  not  think  how  I  knew  when  it  was  my 
turn,  seeing  I  could  not  follow  either  the  score  or  the 
conductor's  beat.  His  heart  was  kind,  and  his  enthus- 
iasm great,  but  unfortunately  his  knowledge  was  not 
nearly  so  excellent  as  the  rest  of  his  qualities.  He 
puzzled  his  brains  awhile,  and  then  (apparently)  a  wild 
idea  took  possession  of  his  eager  mind.  No  doubt  he 
thought  it  a  flash  of  deep  inspiration,  but  I  should  say 
that,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  inspired  by  some  queer 
little  imp  of  error.  "  I  have  it,"  he  cried  excitedly, 
"it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  I  might  have 
thought  of  it  before.    The  conductor  would  have  a 
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mechanical  arrangement  that  he  could  work  when 
required.  This  apparatus  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
cealed from  the  audience,  but  when  Miss  IvOngbottom's 
turn  came,  this  little  instrument  would  touch  her  leg, 
so  that  she  would  know  just  when  to  come  in.  Such  a 
thing  could  easily  be  managed  without  a  single  member 
of  the  audience  being  one  penny  the  wiser.''  So  con- 
vincingly did  he  assert  all  this,  that  my  relative  more 
than  half  believed  him,  and,  when  I  paid  my  next 
visit,  the  question  was  put  to  me  in  all  seriousness. 

At  first  I  could  not  reply  for  laughing,  but  when  my 
face  managed  to  assume  the  nearest  approach  to 
seriousness  I  could  summon,  I  said,  No  doubt  such  a 
contrivance  would  be  simple  enough,  but  had  it  been 
used,  I  should  have  found  the  result  decidedly  humiliat- 
ing. Please  assure  our  friend  that  the  conductor  had 
no  mechanical  apparatus  whatsoever,  concealed  or 
otherwise,  neither  did  he  give  directions  in  whispers, 
nor  did  the  artistes  give  me  any  sort  of  indication  by 
word  or  gesture.  I  took  my  place  on  the  platform, 
between  the  soprano  and  bass.  When  the  final  phrase 
of  the  number  preceding  my  own  was  being  played,  I 
rose  in  readiness  for  my  solo,  and  remained  standing 
in  an  attitude  of  what  might  be  described  as  reposeful 
expectancy,  keeping  that  same  attitude  until  the  chord 
or  final  part  of  the  symphony  was  reached.  Then  I 
made  my  vocal  entry  exactly  on  the  beat.  In  other 
words,  I  behaved  as  an}^  seeing  artiste  would  behave 
under  similar  circumstances." 

The  errors  made  by  our  seeing  friends  regarding  our 
modes  of  procedure  are  often  curious,  and  sometimes 
even  paradoxical.  They  will  endow  us  with  almost 
supernatural  powers  that  are  nothing  but  figments  of 
their  own  over-active  imagination,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  the  trouble  to  furnish   us   with  minute 
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explanations  concerning  things  that  are  matters  of 
commonsense,  and  in  no  way  dependent  on  sight.  To 
get  angrv^  about  this  is  useless,  and  may  hurt  those 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  but  who  allow 
excessive  sympathy  or,  shall  I  say,  misdirected  sym- 
pathy, to  get  the  better  of  their  judgment.  The 
best  thing  is  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  humour,  for 
this  is  best  for  all  concerned,  and  often  proves  a 
powerful  corrective. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the 
sightless  by  the  seeing,  and  some  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  former's  sense  of  humour.  Here  again, 
reaUty  is  ignored,  and  its  place  taken  by  figments  of 
imagination.  The  sightless  generally  enjoy  a  joke,  and, 
contrary-  to  the  beUef  held  by  most  of  those  with  normal 
\'ision,  enjoy  the  same  jokes  as  they.  The  question  of 
education,  scholastic  and  social,  environment,  and, 
most  of  all  perhaps,  the  age  at  which  bUndness  takes 
place,  will  influence  the  non-seeing  as  regards  the 
particular  brand  of  humour  most  appreciated.  In  my 
opinion,  we  need  only  concern  ourselves  with  two 
points  of  difference  between  seeing  and  non-seeing. 
The  latter  mil  laugh  over  a  trifling  misadventure  that 
may  befall  them,  where  the  former  would  only  see 
pathos.  But  perhaps  the  difference,  if  difference  there 
be,  between  the  seeing  and  non-seeing,  most  worthy  of 
note,  Ues  in  the  quahty  of  the  jokes  originated  by  the 
latter,  rather  than  that  of  the  humour  to  which  they 
respond. 

As  we  are  dealing  vdth.  the  War  years,  an  incident 
connected  with  the  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Bhnded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  men, 
it  must  be  remembered,  though  lacking  sight,  were 
(psychologically  speaking)  seeing  persons.  Though  no 
longer  able  to  receive  fresh  experience  of  visual  sensa- 
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tions,  the  power  of  what  psychologists  call  sensory 
revival,  i.e.,  the  power  of  re-living  their  past  visual 
sensations,  or  any  other  sensations  not  capable  of  being 
repeated,  was  still  theirs.  As  the  men  who  entered  St. 
Dunstan's  were,  for  the  most  part,  unaccustomed  to 
institution  life,  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
home  free  from  unnecessary  rules  and  regulations.  But 
there  were  certain  rules  that  had  to  be  strictly  enforced, 
one  being  that  none  of  the  men  should  smoke  in  their 
bedrooms.  This  rule  (I  understand)  was  not  introduced 
at  first,  but  one  or  two  accidents  rendered  it  necessary. 
Each  room  had  a  sightless  monitor,  it  being  felt  that 
the  men  themselves  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

One  night,  a  certain  monitor  heard  what  sounded  to 
him  suspiciously  like  the  striking  of  a  light.  He 
remonstrated  with  the  supposed  delinquent,  reminding 
him  that  smoking  in  the  bedroom  was  forbidden. 
"  That's  alright,  mate,''  was  the  prompt  reply.  I 
don't  want  a  smoke  ;  I  was  only  looking  for  my  collar- 
stud."  Most  people,  seeing  or  non-seeing,  would 
appreciate  the  humour  of  this,  but  I  doubt  whether 
anyone  totally  blind  from  birth  would  have  originated 
it,  for  though  the  fact  that  a  light  is  needed  by  the 
seeing  when  looking  for  an  object  in  the  dark  is  known 
to  the  sightless,  whether  formerly  possessed  of  sight  or 
not,  those  who  have  never  seen  do  not  associate  the 
striking  of  a  light  with  the  recovery  of  a  missing  object 
as  easily  as  do  those  who  once  had  normal  vision. 

A  seeing  person's  perpetual  reliance  on  light  is  some- 
thing concerning  which  those  blind  from  birth  are 
constantly  hearing,  but  can  never  know  from  personal 
experience.  Once  a  person  has  seen,  if  only  for  a  year 
or  so,  the  importance  of  light  is  demonstrated  in  a 
practical  way,  and  so  is  forcibly  stamped  on  the 
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memory.  Much  might  be  written  about  the  sightless 
and  their  sense  of  humour,  but  a  fuller  treatment  of 
the  subject  belongs  to  the  domain  of  psychology, 
rather  than  that  of  biograph^^  and,  in  any  case,  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  goal. 

It  was  round  about  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
writing  that  I  had  the  pleasure,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Torquay,  of  meeting  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Wingfield. 
She  was  a  charming  hostess,  and  we  spent  several 
delightful  hours  together,  conversing  freely,  and  singing 
to  each  other.  She  had  long  said  good-bye  to  youth, 
but  I  found  it  hard  to  realise  this,  for  her  voice,  whether 
she  spoke  or  sang,  was  beautiful  indeed,  and  as  fresh 
as  that  of  any  cultured  woman  in  the  prime  of  Ufe.  She 
arranged  a  musical  evening  for  me  before  I  returned, 
among  the  guests  being  the  sister  of  Sir  Hanbury  Tracey , 
and  others.  All  were  kind  in  their  expressions  of 
appreciation  of  my  efforts.  Later,  Mrs.  Wingfield  sent 
me  some  delightful  letters  from  her  home  at  Doneraile 
Court,  containing  good  wishes  for  my  future,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  oratorio  work  I  so  sincerely  desired. 
She  had,  it  seemed,  spoken  of  her  meeting  to  her 
brother,  Lord  Castletown,  with  whom  she  resided.  Her 
letters  also  contained  references  to  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  singing  she  had  known,  and  with  whom  she 
had  studied.  This  was  another  addition  to  my  store 
of  precious  friendships. 

Such  are  the  chief  events  of  the  War  years  as  far  as 
music,  and  musical  associations,  are  concerned.  There 
is  very  little  I  can  say  of  my  literary  work  during  these 
years,  for  I  did  not  write  a  great  deal.  This  does  not 
mean  that  my  mind  was  devoid  of  literary  ideas.  Such 
ideas  were  there  in  plenty,  but  I  felt  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  expressing  them.  It  was  of  little  use 
attempting  to  write  anything  other  than  that  which 
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concerned  war,  patriotism,  and  the  various  emotions, 
thought,  and  problems  that  arose  from  such  matters. 

That  the  pubHc  should  have  little  heart  for  anything 
else  just  then  was  natural,  but  I  felt  that  war  was  not 
a  subject  about  which  to  write  unless  what  one  wrote 
was  in  the  nature  of  necessary  information  regarding 
what  was  actually  taking  place.  My  deep  conviction 
even  to-day  is  that  if  certain  writers  had  kept  silent 
until  conditions  again  became  normal,  they,  as  well  as 
the  world  at  large,  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
govern  emotion,  instead  of  being  governed  by  it.  This 
would  have  resulted  in  freedom  from  the  terrible  wave 
of  hate  that  spread  over  all  lands.  Hate  is  destructive, 
but  can  never  become  constructive.  lyove,  though  it 
sometimes  destroys  what  is  undesirable,  always  con- 
structs afresh. 

Many  writers  of  war  novels  and  poems,  so  far  from 
being  leaders  of  public  opinion,  were  often  mere 
reflectors.  Youth,  and  lack  of  experience,  naturally 
prevented  my  emulating  the  role  of  leader.  Had  I 
attempted  to  exercise  this  quality  then,  I  should  in  all 
probability  have  led  nowhere,  unless,  indeed,  I  had 
managed  to  lead  myself  into  danger.  No,  I  could  not 
have  led  public  opinion,  but  neither  could  I  have 
reflected  it  without  being  insincere.  Insincerity  is  a 
fault  of  which  I  would  never  knowingly  be  guilty. 
However  much  care  we  exercise,  there  are  times  when 
most,  if  not  all  of  us,  are  apt  to  be  insincere,  but  where 
the  fault  is  committed  unwittingly,  we  are,  I  think, 
forgiven.  It  is  when  we  go  wrong  wilfully,  or  de- 
liberately blind  ourselves  to  what  is  going  wrong 
within  us,  that  we  pay  the  full  price  of  our  misdeeds. 
To  have  said  all  one  thought  and  felt  at  such  a  time 
would  probably  have  done  little  or  no  good,  and  might 
have  done  much  harm,  but  silence  was  often  a  safe 
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refuge  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  better  than  giving  an  insincere 
echo  of  the  consensus  of  public  opinion. 

But  there  were  friends  who  did  not  agree  with  my 
silence.  "  You  should  write  a  war-poem/'  they  said, 
''it  is  your  duty  as  a  patriotic  citizen.''  My  own  view 
was  that,  in  saying  nothing,  but  seeking  to  vibrate 
helpful  thoughts  to  every  land,  I  was  proving  my 
patriotism  in  a  far  more  effective  way.  Moreover,  as 
those  who  urged  me  to  write  a  poem  were  really,  for 
the  most  part,  only  urging  me  to  write  what  I  was 
expected  to  feel,  whether  I  did  so  in  reality  or  not,  I 
considered  that,  in  doing  so,  I  should  not  be  patriotic 
in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  for,  while  I  might  be 
serving  one  part  of  the  world,  I  should  be  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  what  may  well  be 
described  as  our  Father-Motherland.  But  my  friends 
urged  on,  until  I  ended  by  writing  a  recruiting  poem 
entitled  "  To  my  Brothers." 

At  no  time  do  I  remember  finding  a  subject  so 
difficult  to  treat.  A  poem  of  this  kind  was  of  no  value 
unless  it  roused  the  lethargic  to  some  kind  of  action, 
but  the  question  was  this  :  how  was  I  to  rouse  my 
readers,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  saying  anything  I 
did  not  really  mean.  However,  by  dint  of  careful 
thought,  I  evolved  something  which,  while  inspiring 
action,  did  not  rouse  the  hate-complex.  The  message 
was  a  simple  one,  and  my  poem  served  a  useful  purpose, 
for  many  copies  were  sold  in  connection  with  the 
Belgian  ReUef  Fund. 

My  effort  was  appreciated  by  many,  but  one  thought 
it  too  mild,  and  wished  I  had  filled  readers  with  a 
deeper  longing  to  throw  the  Kaiser  some  considerable 
distance.  They  feel  that  already,  without  my  urging 
it,''  I  replied.  Besides,  why  should  I  be  expected  to 
inspire  others  with  feelings  that  are  not  mine.   I  do  not 
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want  to  throw  the  Kaiser  anywhere,  literally  or  meta- 
phorically. It  would  be  wrong  if  I  did,  for  then  my 
sin  would  be  as  great  in  its  way.  I  do  not  hate  the 
Kaiser,  but  I  hate  the  wrong  he  has  done,  and  so  what 
I  want  to  see  is  justice  done,  not  revenge  taken.  It  is 
right  that  he  should  be  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of 
his  wrong-doing,  but  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
unless  we  are  free  from  hate,  or,  rather,  unless  our  hate 
stops  with  the  sin  itself,  instead  of  extending  to  the 
sinner. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  best  war  poem  I  wrote 
is  entitled,  When  will  my  Spring  come  ?  The  title 
was  suggested  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  in  which  he  said  that  when  he  listened  to  a 
certain  thrush,  it  seemed  all  the  time  to  be  singing  the 
words,  "  When  will  my  Spring  come  ?  It  is  only  the 
title  I  owe  to  Mr.  Douglas,  however.  The  thoughts  in 
the  poem  itself  are  mine,  and  mine  alone.  This  poem 
was  not  written  as  a  concession  to  the  wishes  of  others, 
but  because  I  really  felt  I  had  a  message  to  express, 
however  imperfect  the  result. 

My  only  other  contribution  to  war  poetry  was  an  ode 
entitled  ''The  Lay  of  a  Grateful  Horse."  In  the 
literary  supplement  of  one  of  our  Braille  magazines  I 
had  read  an  article  concerning  the  wonderful  work  of 
lyieutenant  Mike  Rimmington,  who  did  so  much  during 
the  War  with  refractory  horses  and  mules.  But  for  his 
training,  there  is  no  knowing  what  might  have  become 
of  those  poor  beasts.  lyieutenant  Rimmington  was  a 
humanitarian,  but  his  was  no  mere  theory,  for,  by  his 
patience  and  sympathy,  he  made  comrades  of  these 
four  footed  rebels,  and  through  that  comradeship  brought 
them  into  harmony  with  law,  human  and  Divine.  Too 
little  was  said  about  his  work  even  while  it  was  being 
done,  and  too  little  is  said  of  it  to-day.    The  many 
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brave  deeds  of  our  soldiers  are  recalled  from  time  to 
time,  and  we  frequently  hear  stories  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  performed  by  selfless  men  and  women,  but 
of  Lieutenant  Rimmington  little,  if  ami;liing,  is  heard. 

What  I  read  of  him  in  that  one  short  article  interested 
and  inspired  me,  for  I  felt  that  the  humanitarian 
principles  which  guided  him  when  training  animals 
were  principles  that  might,  in  the  main,  be  applied  to 
the  training  of  human  beings.  With  all  these  thoughts 
in  mind,  I  wrote  The  Lay  of  a  Grateful  Horse,''  as 
well  as  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Rimmington,  in  which  a 
copy  of  the  ode  was  enclosed.  In  his  reply  he  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  know  that  I  had  caught 
on to  the  spirit  of  his  training.  He  further  stated 
that  he  would  soon  be  pubUshing  a  book  on  the  training 
of  outlaws,  in  which  he  w^ould  seek  to  apply  the  same 
principles  to  the  training  of  human  beings  as  those  he 
used  when  deaUng  with  animals.  Whether  the  book 
eventually  materiahsed  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover,  but  I  hope  it  did,  for  I  am  certain  the  writer 
must  have  had  many  practical  suggestions  of  all  kinds 
to  offer.  I  also  hope  that  his  help  has  been  enlisted  for 
one  or  more  of  the  various  reformative  schemes  now  on 
foot.  It  is  dreamers  of  this  kind,  who  know  how  to 
convert  their  dreams  into  reaUty,  that  this  world  of 
ours  needs  every  day  and  all  day. 

My  Lay  of  a  Grateful  Horse  was  published,  with 
a  short  note  of  my  own  appended,  describing  Lieutenant 
Rimmington's  work. 

As  far  as  possible,  I  avoided  all  discussions  con- 
cerning war,  well  knowing  that  my  views  would  not  be 
popular  with  those  of  the  majority.  How  thankful  I 
was  not  to  be  a  pubHc  orator.  It  was  as  easy  for  my 
voice  to  be  silent  as  for  my  pen  to  cease  utterance,  but 
I  cotild  no  more  say  the  thing  I  did  not  mean  than  I 
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could  write  it.  When  asked  to  discuss  war,  I  generally 
replied  that  I  v/ould  prefer  to  maintain  strict  silence, 
as  I  knew  my  views  were  not  in  accord  with  public 
opinion,  most,  indeed,  being  quite  the  reverse,  "  If 
you  do  not  mind  hearing  views  of  this  kind,''  I  would 
say,  I  will  give  you  my  ideas  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
But  unless  you  are  really  anxious  to  hear  them,  I 
should  prefer  to  say  nothing  at  all/' 

Some  urged  me  no  more,  and  we  selected  other  topics, 
but  there  were  those  who  would  not  be  said  nay.  When 
this  happened,  I  expressed  myself  fearlessly,  no  matter 
what  the  result  might  be.  Strange  though  it  may 
appear,  I  almost  invariably  found  soldiers  easier  to 
converse  with  than  civilians,  and  the  higher  the  rank,, 
the  easier  it  became.  Many  shared  my  views  in  the 
main,  and  those  who  did  not  agree  were  sympathetic 
opponents,  not  bitter  antagonists. 

Once,  not  long  after  the  War,  I  was  discussing  various 
problems  with  one  who,  on  account  of  his  wide  ex- 
perience as  a  foreign  correspondent,  was  given  charge 
of  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  During  our  conversation 
I  told  him  how,  on  one  occasion,  I  had  sung  at  a  concert 
at  Yate,  for  the  men  of  the  Flying  Corps.  We  were  so 
close  to  a  camp  of  German  prisoners,  that  its  occupants 
could  hear  us  quite  plainly,  though  the  discipline  of  the 
camp  naturally  compelled  them  to  keep  silent.  In  the 
interval  we  all  went  to  look  at  them  closely.  The  sight 
was  pathetic,  but,  in  a  wonderful  way,  it  brought  a 
sense  of  brotherhood  into  the  hearts  of  several  whose 
thoughts  had  hitherto  been  bitter.  One  artiste  at  first 
refused  to  join  us.  I  will  not  go,"  she  said  decidedly. 
"  I  hate  them,  for  they  killed  my  brother."  "  But," 
said  mother,  "  your  brother  would  have  killed  them  if 
he  could."  "  Besides,"  I  continued,  I  do  not  suppose 
these  particular  prisoners  were  responsible  for  your 
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brother's  death/'  She  saw  our  point,  and  became  one 
of  the  party.  I  myself  hesitated  at  first,  but  for  a 
totally  different  reason. 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  my  heart,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  gaze  at  them  as  though  they  were  some  new 
form  of  wild  animal.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that, 
by  going,  I  might  be  able  to  radiate  one  or  two  helpful 
thoughts  of  an  international  character.  Thought,  I 
knew,  could  travel,  and  no  one  had  the  power  to  bring 
one  to  the  notice  of  the  autocratic  Dora.''  As  we 
stood  watching  the  prisoners,  I  could  not  help  imagining 
myself  changing  places.  As  my  mind  drew  its  imaginary 
picture,  I  thought  how  grateful  I  should  be  if,  while  I 
remained  a  prisoner,  some  kind-hearted  German  would 
sing  me  a  song  in  my  native  tongue.  This,  in  its  turn, 
made  me  long  to  sing  in  German  to  those  home-sick 
ones.  After  all,  though  on  the  opposing  side,  they  were 
brother-men.  Naturally  I  had  brought  no  German 
songs  with  me,  but  I  knew  the  ideal  one  for  the  occasion 
and  could  easily  have  sung  it  without  the  music.  It 
was  only  by  the  sternest  self-control  that  I  held  my 
voice  in  check.  My  heart  radiated  the  song  in  question, 
(an  aria  by  Cornelius),  of  that  I  am  quite  sure.  The 
self-control  was  exercised,  not  because  I  consider  I 
should  have  acted  wrongly  had  I  sung,  but  because  I 
feared  my  doing  so  might  bring  trouble  on  those  in 
charge. 

When  I  had  finished  relating  this  incident,  our  hostess 
remarked,  Eva  felt  like  that  because  she  has  seen 
nothing  of  German  prisoners,  but  if  she  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  them,  as  Cuthbert  was,  there  would 
have  been  no  room  in  her  heart  for  such  misplaced 
sympathy." 

To  my  relief,  Cuthbert  did  not  agree.  I  do  not 
think  Eva  would  have  thought  or  felt  differently  even 
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if  she  had  shared  my  experiences/'  he  answered.  "  I 
often  felt  sorry  for  many  of  them  myself.  There  were 
plenty  of  bad  characters  among  them,  of  course.  What 
else  could  one  expect  ?  But  there  were  plenty  of 
splendid,  decent  fellows,  too.  On  the  whole,  I  got  on 
very  well  with  my  batch  of  prisoners.'*  This  was  the 
general  attitude  of  those  who  knew.  They  told  some 
heart-breaking  tales,  at  times,  of  terrible  acts  of  violence, 
that  had  been  committed,  and  of  the  punishments 
meted  out  to  the  offenders,  but  one  did  not  hear  from 
them  those  terrible  expressions  of  hate  that  were  so 
commonly  directed  against  the  nation  as  a  whole  by 
those  who  argued  from  what  they  read,  rather  than 
what  they  knew. 

The  people  with  whom  I  generally  found  it  hardest 
to  converse  at  this  time  were  those  who  had  no  one 
belonging  to  them  doing  war-work,  or  those  whose  war- 
work  lay  far  from  the  scene  of  action.  This  fact  ought 
to  have  made  them  more  reasonable,  and  left  them  free 
to  scatter  the  seeds  of  international  harmony,  but  it 
did  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  just  these  people 
within  whose  hearts  lurked  a  hate  far  more  powerful 
than  that  suggested  by  the  German  Hymn  of  Hate." 
The  hymn,  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  might  have  brought  a  smile  to 
the  lips,  so  powerfully  did  it  remind  one  of  a  familiar 
Ingoldsby  I^egend.  But  in  the  hatred  of  the  people  of 
whom  I  speak,  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  described 
as  even  bordering  on  the  humorous.  It  was  just  hate, 
hate  of  the  deepest  dye. 

"  All  this  does  no  good,"  I  said  to  several  of  them. 
*'  The  square  of  Hate  does  not,  and  never  will,  equal 
Love,  nor  would  it  do  so  were  we  to  raise  Hate  to  the 
nth.  Hate  equals  Hate,  and  yet  more  Hate,  and  will 
end  by  spreading  an  even  more  powerful  wave  of  crime 
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in  the  land  where  all  the  hate  is  taking  place.  Punish- 
ment is  different,  because,  if  of  the  right  kind,  there  is 
an  overwhelming  love  directing  it,  a  love  that  punishes 
only  that  it  may  bring  out  the  better  self  of  the  criminal, 
and  make  it  reign  triumphant.  Hate  can  have  no  such 
reformative  power.'' 

It  was  always  of  peace  that  I  thought,  even  in  those 
dark  days,  and  of  the  international  brotherhood  we 
needed  so  much  more  than  some  of  us  realised.  It  was 
with  a  young  friend  and  pupil  I  talked  most  unre- 
servedly at  that  time.  Though  extremely  emotional, 
she  also  possessed  excellent  mental  capacity.  When- 
ever any  terrible  act  of  violence,  etc.,  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  enemy,  we  would  express  our  righteous 
indignation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  seek  to  keep  in 
mind  that,  the  greater  the  wrong,  the  more  the  wrong- 
doer needed  our  love,  and  all  the  helpful  thoughts  we 
could  give.  We  did  not,  of  course,  condone  the  evil 
that  had  been  done,  but  sought  to  concentrate  on  the 
good  that  every  soul,  however  weak  and  erring,  is 
capable  of  doing. 

The  idea  of  this  united  thought-vibration  was  mine 
in  the  first  place,  but  my  friend  responded  in  her  own 
sweet,  ready  way,  and  I  am  certain  she  worked  as  hard 
as  I  did  to  spread  them  abroad. 

Early  in  the  War  I  had  two  vivid  dreams,  in  which 
a  German  officer,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  real, 
and  a  German  spy,  who  was  only  too  real,  played  a 
prominent  part.  In  both  these  dreams,  my  faith  in  the 
men  helped  them  to  re-tune  themselves  to  harmony 
with  Divine  law,  even  though,  in  one  case,  death  had 
actually  occurred.  The  dreams  were,  I  thought,  a 
warning  against  allowing  myself  to  forget  that  the 
brotherhood  of  love  must  remain  supreme  in  spite  of 
everything,  and  that  nothing  but  faith  in  the  wrong- 
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doer  can  really  bring  about  a  complete  identification 
with  the  Divine. 

During  the  war  years  my  attendance  at  church  was 
less  regular  than  formerly.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  had  ceased  to  believe  in  religion,  for  it  is  just  because 
I  beHeved  in  it  so  wholeheartedly  that  I  could  not  go. 
This  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  in  truth  it  was  not  so. 
Religion,  if  such  is  possible,  meant  even  more  to  me 
than  it  had  done  in  the  happy  years  of  peace  that 
preceded,  for  I  realised  that  had  we  one  and  all  made 
the  principles  of  true  religion  a  matter  of  practice  in 
all  our  daily  life,  whether  we  expressed  that  life  and 
reUgion  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  then  war  cotdd  not 
have  existed,  even  in  the  dream-world. 

"  Why,*'  you  will  ask,  "  seeing  you  profess  to  have 
had  a  stronger  faith  in  religion  during  the  War  years 
than  ever  before,  did  you  attend  church  less  often  ? 

The  question  is  a  natural  one,  but  for  it  I  have  a 
perfectly  simple  explanation.  My  church  attendances 
were  less  frequent  because  I  failed  to  find  what  I  sought. 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  felt  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
dark  days  that  had  been,  were,  and  would  be  again, 
the  church  remained  a  sanctuary  for  the  tired  heart, 
soul,  and  spirit,  a  place  one  might  visit  in  order  to 
worship  communally,  and  be  brought  into  closer  touch 
with  the  Divine.  Instead  of  this,  I  appeared  to  be 
attending  not  a  service  for  religious  worship  and  praise, 
but  a  recruiting  campaign  with  an  ecclesiastical  back- 
ground by  way  of  camouflage.  This  is  not  meant  for 
an  unkind  attack  on  the  clergy  as  such,  for  they  did  a 
good  deal  of  excellent  work,  and  through  their  ministra- 
tion many  needy  and  distressed  ones  were  aided  and 
relieved.  All  the  same,  I  firmly  believe  that  much  of 
their  finest  work  was  done  out  of  the  pulpit  rather 
than  in  it.   Many  of  them  were  perhaps  aware  of  this. 
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as,  for  instance,  the  pastor  who  enlisted,  declaring  to 
his  congregation  that  he  could  serve  God  and  his 
coiintrv'  more  effectively  on  the  field  of  battle  than 

bobbing  about  on  a  hassock."  Some  of  us  may 
disagree  with  his  views,  but  we  can  be  grateful  for  his 
perfect  sincerity. 

There  was  one  church  to  which  I  did  go  fairly  often, 
because  its  pastor  (the  late  Canon  Haigh)  stood,  even 
in  those  black  days,  for  all  that  was  noble.  His  was 
what  Dr.  Besant  would  call  a  "  Christ-soul,''  if  ever 
there  was  one.  He  knew  how  to  point  out  the  way  of 
true  patriotism,  and  lead  the  hearts  of  his  people  to 
obey  the  highest  \\ithin  them,  so  ser\dng  God  and  their 
countrv^  in  the  capacity  best  fitting  them.  But  not 
a  single  note  of  bitterness  escaped  him,  and  one  was 
never  led  to  wonder  whether,  by  chance,  one  had  mis- 
taken a  recruiting  office  for  a  church. 

The  clerg\^  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  extremely 
himian,  and,  Uke  the  rest  of  us,  hable  to  be  led  by 
excessive  zeal  to  act  unwisely  sometimes.  Their  part 
must  have  been  a  difficult  one,  for  anyone  who  endeav- 
oured to  be  fair  and  dispassionate,  risked  being  dubbed 
pro-German.  All  the  same,  some  of  them  might,  in  my 
opinion,  have  done  more  than  they  did  to  stem  the  tide 
of  hate  that  carried  on  such  devastating  work  in  this, 
as  in  other  lands.  The  world  to-day  is  reaping  the 
harvest  of  all  this  lack  of  ^^dsdom,  and  the  Church  is 
now  paying  the  price.  It  is  not  that  reUgion  has  failed, 
but  that  the  Church  has  not  always  put  its  teachings 
into  practice.  Parents  doubtless  felt  this  during  the 
War,  so  those  who  really  cared  for  religion  in  the  right 
way  preferred  to  teach  the  yoimg  people  themselves. 

In  consequence  of  this,  though  the  Church  is  now 
striving,  and  stri\4ng  manfully,  to  recover  lost  ground, 
that  recover^'  vrUl  be  difficult,  and  will  assuredly  take 
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time.  It  was  more  than  a  year  after  the  War  that  I 
discovered  the  ideal  church  for  which  my  soul  had  long 
ached.  There,  had  I  known  it,  the  sanctuary  I  sought 
was  a  reality,  but  it  required  the  re-entry  of  Peace  to 
lead  to  this  discovery. 

When  I  did  find  the  church  in  question,  I  speedily 
became  a  member.  For  many  years  I  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  teachings  of  Theosophy,  but  now  it 
helped  me  more  than  ever,  and,  for  that  reason,  I 
attended  many  of  its  meetings,  although  I  was,  at  the 
time,  neither  member  nor  associate.  The  war  years 
were  also  instrumental  in  stimulating  my  desire  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  psychology.  I  knew  something 
of  its  meaning,  but  very  little.  Teaching  kept  me  ex- 
tremely busy  in  these  days,  particularly  at  night,  when 
most  of  the  lectures  I  should  dearly  have  liked  to  have 
attended  were  given.  At  the  University,  however. 
Professor  lyloyd  Morgan  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Saturday  mornings.  These  lectures  were  chiefly  in- 
tended for  teachers,  and  dealt  with  psychology,  eugenics, 
and  ethics.  Professor  Morgan's  manner  of  lecturing 
was  delightful,  with  just  that  intimate  appeal  calculated 
to  give  every  individual  a  feeling  of  being  personally 
addressed  by  the  lecturer,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
study,  rather  than  the  University's  chemistry  theatre, 
where  the  lectures  were  actually  held.  It  was  these 
lectures  that  laid  the  foundations  of  my  future  psycho- 
logical studies.  Since  then  I  have  read  several  books, 
but  Professor  Morgan's  lectures  helped  me  most  when 
it  came  to  attempting  practical  experiments  on  my 
own  account.  On  several  occasions  I  met  and  talked 
with  Professor  Morgan,  and,  in  addition,  received  some 
beautiful  letters  from  him,  all  of  which  I  treasure. 

When,  some  years  later,  I  wrote  an  article  concerning 
"  Radio  and  the  Psychology  of  Blindness,"  he  wrote  me 

o 
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a  letter  of  kind  appreciation.  To  none  of  my  ideas  did 
lie  take  exception,  and,  while  most  of  them  were 
naturally  famiHar  to  him,  he  kindly  admitted  the  fact 
that  some  were  new.  This  was  gratifying  to  me,  for  I 
scarcely  thought  it  possible  that  I,  a  student,  and  a 
very  imperfect  one  at  that,  could  supply  so  great  an 
authority  with  even  a  single  idea. 

The  psychology  lectures  were  followed  immediately 
by  a  series  deahng  with  the  economic  and  social  history 
of  England.  These  were  delivered  by  Professor  Leonard, 
then  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  the  University. 
Of  his  brother  (Mr.  H.  P.  Leonard)  I  have  more  than 
once  made  mention  in  these  pages.  Professor  Leonard 
has  one  of  those  deep,  rich  voices,  that  compel  attention 
wherever  they  are  heard.  Not  that  he  knowingly  made 
his  voice  accompUsh  this  purpose,  for,  though  his 
production  is  of  a  kind  that  suggests  carefid  and 
judicious  cultivation,  the  chief  charm  lies  in  a  sort  of 
unconscious  appeal. 

His  history  lectures  were  interesting,  and  for  the 
most  part  serious,  but  he  knew  how  to  use  humour  by 
way  of  relief,  and  this  was  always  in  place.  EngHsh, 
too,  in  his  hands,  is  really  a  thing  of  beauty,''  it  is 
full  of  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  beautiful  way  in  which  he  read 
that  famiUar  ballad  usually  attributed  to  Carey,  Sally 
in  our  Alley.''  When  (during  the  first  lecture  of  the 
series)  he  announced  his  intention  of  reading  it,  I  said 
within  myself,  O  dear,  could  you  not  have  selected 
something  more  interesting  ?  I  am  sure  you  could  have 
chosen  a  better  example  to  serve  your  purpose."  What 
his  reply  would  have  been  could  he  have  read  my 
thoughts,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  truth  I  had  read  that 
poem,  and  heard  it  sung  by  young  and  old,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  until  I  was  as  heartily  sick  of  words 
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and  music  alike  as  the  poor  Lady  of  Shalott  was  of 
shadows.  More  than  once  I  had  been  tempted  to  think 
that,  if  only  the  writer  and  composer  of  this  particular 
song  had  been  allowed  to  make  a  speedy  reincarnation, 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  their  own  work  as  often 
as  I  had  been  forced  to  do,  the  result  might  not  have 
been  a  bad  thing  either  for  them  or  us.  Possibly,  in 
their  mercy,  they  might  have  sought  some  means  or 
other  of  effacing  both  words  and  music  from  their  minds 
and  ours. 

Such  were  my  views  on  that  memorable  autumn 
morning,  but  it  was  not  long  before  Professor  Leonard, 
by  dint  of  his  beautiful  reading,  and  graphic  informa- 
tion concerning  the  life  of  apprentices  at  that  period, 
made  me  see  the  error  of  my  ways.  He  brought  me  to 
a  sense  of  true  and  deep  repentance,  not  one  of  those 
transient  emotions  that  fade  the  moment  adverse  con- 
ditions reappear.  On  that  account  I  shall  therefore 
remain  grateful. 

There  is  yet  another  example  of  his  beautiful  use  of 
English  that  still  abides  with  me  as  a  rich  and  powerful 
memory,  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  He  had  been 
describing  to  us  the  effect  of  early  mechanical  in- 
ventions on  those  to  whom  they  had  previously  been 
unfamiliar. 

As  an  illustration  he  quoted  certain  words  that  were 
frequently  used  by  the  people  who  beheld  the  change 
from  hand-looms  to  various  kinds  of  spinning-wheels, 
etc.  Whirr,  whirr,  all  by  wheel.  Whizz,  whizz,  all 
by  steam,"  they  said.  In  the  hands  of  the  majority  of 
readers  these  words  would  appear  as  dead  as  those  who 
uttered  them,  but  Professor  Leonard's  resonant  voice 
acted  like  the  power  of  a  magician,  and  endowed  these 
words  with  life.  One  could  hear  the  whirring  and 
whizzing  in  a  very  real  way.   It  was  far  more  real  than 
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the  usual  imitative  sound,  so  much  so  indeed  that  I 
seemed  to  live  in  the  period,  and  behold  the  operators 
at  work.  To  describe  fully  the  way  in  which  these 
effects  were  got  would  be  impossible  for  me,  but  I  am 
sure  that  part  of  it  was  gained  by  the  use  of  the  trilled 

r,"  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  the  initial  wh  "  was 
sounded.  The  h"  was  not  eUded,  as  is  so  often  done 
to-day  by  those  who  fear  to  appear  pedantic  ;  it  was 
breathed  forth  in  a  beautiful  manner,  as  Shakespeare 
would  have  had  it  sounded.  In  Shakespeare's  time  it 
is  said  that  the  letters  wh  "  were  found  in  the  reverse 
order,  e.g.,  "hwy"  for  "why,''''  hwen"  for  'Vhen,"etc. 

lyike  Professor  Morgan,  Professor  lyconard  lectured 
in  quite  an  intimate  way,  but  his  personality  is  entirely 
different.    Whenever  he  made  use  of  such  words  as 

My  students  "  in  speaking  of  those  taking  the  regular 
University  courses,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  St. 
John's  Epistles,  in  which  one  finds  the  expression,  My 
little  children,"  used  in  much  the  same  intimate  way. 

Mr.  H.  P.  lyconard  is  like  his  brother  in  appearance, 
and  his  voice  betrays  a  familiar  resemblance.  But  that 
family  resemblance,  though  marked,  is  not  sufficiently 
so  to  destroy  that  individuality  to  which  he  owes  his 
own  personal  magnetism.  His  voice,  too,  is  rich  and 
pleasing,  and,  as  with  Professor  I^eonard,  one  thinks  of 
him  as  a  teacher,  but  there  is  much  about  him  that 
suggests  the  physician  as  well.  His  tones  contain 
warmth  and  expressiveness,  as  do  his  long,  shapely 
hands.  His  gestures  are  graceful  and  sweeping,  with 
that  expansiveness  that  might  easily  lead  the  highly 
imaginative  to  think  of  movements  calculated  to  extend 
themselves  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
whole  world,  if  such  were  possible,  making  one  compare 
them  with  the  ''sincere,  large  accents"  powerfully 
suggested  by  the  "  Song  of  the  Universal." 
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Of  Professor  Leonard's  gestures  I  cannot  speak,  for, 
at  that  time,  I  was  not  so  aware  of  such  things.  The 
power  of  responding  to  their  appeal  developed  later. 
The  years  have  taught  me  that,  in  graceful  motion,  as 
in  other  things,  there  is  a  wealth  of  poetry. 

The  War  years  were  not  all  seriousness  for  me,  for  I 
managed  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  light  recreation. 
Every  week  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  period  I  was  a 
regular  patron  of  the  Bristol  Hippodrome.  This  variety 
theatre  was  still  quite  new  (when  war  was  declared  it 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  not  quite  a  year  and  eight 
months  old  in  fact,  but  a  flourishing  child  all  the  same, 
with  a  real  sense  of  its  responsibility  as  one  of  the  town's 
laughter-providers).  During  these  years  of  darkness  it 
did  its  best  to  bring  a  measure  of  temporary  relief  to 
weary  souls,  many  of  whom  were  worn  with  their  long 
and  lonely  vigil.  But  it  was  hard  to  laugh  in  those 
days,  even  when  attending  a  variety  theatre,  or  seeing 
a  war-time  musical  comedy. 

Frequently,  when  there  is  a  broadcast  programme 
having  for  its  object  the  portrayal  of  the  lighter  side  of 
army  life,  I  wonder  what  effect  such  a  programme  has 
on  those  of  our  young  people  for  whom  war  is  only  a 
vague,  childish  memory,  and  often  not  even  that.  Do 
these  young  people  echo  such  sentiments  as  "Oh,  Oh,  Oh, 
it's  a  lovely  War,"  and  think  that  perhaps  it  was  lovely 
after  all  ?  Do  they  understand,  as  we  do,  that  these 
words,  and  others  like  them,  were  often  sung  as  light- 
heartedly  as  possible,  in  order  to  conceal,  if  concealment 
could  be  effected,  the  fact  that  hearts  were  well-nigh 
broken  ?  Do  the  young  folk  see  with  their  mind's  eye, 
as  we  were  compelled  to  see  physically,  the  staff  of  the 
theatre,  as  well  as  the  actors,  with  armlets  prominently 
displayed  ?  Often,  as  I  listened  to  a  revue,  and  knew 
that  the  one  who  conducted  it  wore  an  armlet,  and 
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might  be  called  up  any  day,  very  soon  perhaps  to  be 
numbered  among  the  souls  that  had  found  a  new  life 
earlier  than  they  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  be  expected,  I  could  not  call  it  a  lovely  war/' 
no,  not  even  in  jest. 

But  away  with  war's  alarms.  Those  to  whom  such 
things  are  real,  know  them  only  too  well. 

The  rest  cannot  see  them  in  their  true  colours,  try  as 
they  may.  I<et  us  therefore  leave  the  black  days 
behind,  and  talk  of  Peace.  What  a  day  of  days  it  was 
to  many  of  us  when  the  bells  rang  to  proclaim  Armistice. 
Many  hearts  were  sad  when  made  to  realise  anew  that 
those  they  loved  were  gone  they  knew  not  whither,  but 
the  sense  of  gladness  was  greatest,  gladness  that  now 
there  would  be  no  further  suffering.  If  there  were  many 
tears,  there  was  much  joy  too,  and  a  deep,  deep  sense 
of  peace.  Whenever  w^e  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
Armistice,  I  often  wonder  what  our  soldiers,  living  and 
dead,  think  of  it  all  ?  Do  they  like  our  way  of  cele- 
brating it  ?  Or  does  it  suggest  to  them,  as  it  does  to  me, 
August  4th,  1914,  rather  than  November  11th,  1918? 

Were  I  a  soldier,  no  matter  whether  I  had  or  had  not 
passed  from  this  world,  I  am  sure  I  should  say  some- 
thing like  this  :  ''When  I  was  out  on  the  field  of  battle, 
I  understood  I  was  fighting  to  secure  Peace.  The 
bugle-calls  were  soon  to  be  heard  no  more,  war  was  to 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  were  to  remember  only  the 
peace  it  had  sought  to  bring.  But  now  that  war  is  at 
an  end,  what  has  happened  ?  You  live  over  again  those 
black,  despairing  days,  and  compel  us  to  live  them 
with  you,  though  some,  if  not  all  of  us,  are  trying  to 
get  away  from  them.  Your  displays  are  impressive 
and  picturesque,  your  services  have  a  beauty  of  their 
own,  while  the  two-minutes'  silence  is  not  without  its 
message. 
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"All  the  same,  there  are  many  times  when  I  for 
one  would  gladly  have  that  silence  replaced  by  the 
reading  of  some  such  poem  as  Robert  Service's  '  Song 
of  the  Pacifist '  (written,  by  the  way,  not  as  a  result  of 
leisurely  reflection  after  the  event,  but  while  its  author 
was  engaged  in  acting  as  stretcher-bearer,  when  the  fight 
was  thickest).  Do  you  tell  me  that  your  object  is  to 
teach  the  lessons  of  war?  Well,  if  those  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  day  of  despair  need  a  special 
lesson  still,  and  a  special  day  of  reminder  ;  in  a  word, 
if  they  need  to  be  retaught  the  same  thing  on  each 
November  11th,  then  all  I  can  say  is,  we  have  failed, 
and  failed  miserably.  The  lessons  our  sacrifices  were 
meant  to  teach  ought  to  be  stamped  indelibly  on  the 
minds  of  all  to  whom  the  European  War  is  a  reality. 
As  for  the  young  folk,  celebrations  like  this  at  best  are 
nothing  more  than  a  dramatised  history  lesson,  a  good 
one  if  you  like,  but  mere  history  all  the  same. 

"  If  you  really  wish  to  teach  these  young  people  the 
lessons  of  the  War,  then  show  them  by  your  own  living 
example,  not  only  on  this  day,  but  on  every  other,  the 
good  effect  such  teachings  have  had,  and  are  still  having, 
on  you.  This  is  the  real  way  to  celebrate  Armistice, 
and  to  ensure  that  peace  we  laboured  so  hard  to  win  for 
you  and  yours.  Do  you  ask  me  how  I  would  celebrate 
Armistice  ?  Well,  I  would  remember  the  dead  through 
the  living.  There  are  a  thousand-and-one  practical 
deeds  of  kindness  that  even  the  poorest  can  do  to  help 
soldiers  whose  wounds  are  permanent,  and  assist  the 
dependents  of  soldiers  now  gone  to  another  sphere. 
Need  I  enumerate  these  practical  deeds  ?  Surely  not. 
Use  your  common  sense,  plus  your  imagination,  and 
you  will  rapidly  discover  them  for  yourselves." 

This  is  what  I  would  say  were  I  a  soldier,  and  I  h*ke 
to  hope  and  believe  that  my  words  are  being  echoed  in 
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the  hearts,  minds,  and  souls  of  those  who  were  at  this 
time  soldiers,  not  in  imagination  alone,  but  in  reality. 

War  is  regarded  as  romantic,  but  it  is  our  business  to 
make  of  peace  a  romance  a  thousand  times  more 
glorious,  and  a  thousand  times  more  worth  while.  In 
writing  thus  I  am  uttering  thoughts  which,  though 
they  may  have  existed  in  germ  form  during  the  early 
peace  years,  were  much  later  in  maturing.  I  give  them 
here  because  I  shall  only  have  one  other  occasion  to 
make  reference  to  these  times  again,  and  that  but  a 
passing  one.  This  chapter  has  sought  to  be  a  long, 
heart-to-heart  talk,  and  so,  with  these  closing  words, 
I  ring  down  the  curtain  on  the  four  War  years. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


PKACK,  PEI.MANISM,  AND  OTHBR  MATTERS 

OF  1919  there  is  little  to  say.  For  most  of  us, 
even  those  whose  part  in  the  War  was  only  an 
indirect  one,  it  was  a  time  of  readjustment.  A 
popular  song  of  the  day  expressed  it  in  this  way  :  It's 
hard  work  to  settle  down  to  civilian  life  once  more.'* 
Even  for  those  who  had  been  leading  the  life  of  a  civilian 
all  the  time,  settling  down  was  not  much  easier.  Though 
fighting  had  ceased,  it  was  some  time  before  the  War 
could  be  regarded  as  technically  at  an  end.  To  many 
of  us  demobilisation  seemed  a  very  slow  process  indeed. 
We  knew  this  was  inevitable,  of  course,  but,  all  the 
same,  we  longed  with  all  our  hearts  for  a  restoration 
to  the  normal.  Peace  Day  came  at  last,  but  by  most 
people  it  was  apparently  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  seems  we  had  spent  all  our  enthusiasm  on  the 
Armistice,  and  so  had  nothing  left  for  Peace  Day, 
which  we  treated  as  a  redundancy. 

Personally  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why,  when 
this  anniversary  conies  round,  no  one  says  a  word 
about  it.  Surely  when  we  are  all  talking  of  peace,  and 
some  of  us  are  actively  working  for  it,  the  date  should 
have  a  special  significance.  My  own  heart,  soul  and 
mind  turn  instinctively  to  thoughts  of  peace  on  that 
glorious  day,  and  I  cherish  yet  more  fondly  the  hope 
that  war  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  forgotten  so 
utterly  that  future  generations  may  come  to  regard 
it  as  belonging  to  a  very  dead  past,  or  to  a  world  of 
legend. 
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As  I  write  I  hear  many  of  you  saying  it  is  but  a 
Utopia  I  am  building,  a  Utopia  for  which  the  world  is 
not  ready.  Well,  if  we  all  delayed  creating  ideals  in 
our  minds  until  the  world  was  ready  for  them,  life 
would  indeed  be  a  dull  and  drab  affair.  Whether  the 
world  will  be  ready  in  the  future  depends  on  what  we 
do  to-day,  and  will  depend  on  the  further  labours  of 
future  generations. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  propose  to  waste  time  in 
vague  and  idle  speculations  as  to  the  world's  readiness 
or  unreadiness,  my  sole  concern  will  always  be  to  do 
what  I  can  to  bring  about  the  result  I  desire.  More 
than  that  none  of  us  can  do.  But  if  each  does  according 
to  the  ability  possessed,  then  a  surprise  a  thousand 
times  greater  and  finer  than  any  Surprise  Symphony  " 
awaits  us. 

This  year  was  not  a  good  one  for  me  as  regards  health. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  an  illness  that  brought  much 
pain,  and  though  that  particular  attack  lasted  only 
about  a  fortnight,  others  followed  at  intervals.  This 
necessitated  my  being  under  constant  medical  care  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  even  then  the  recovery  was  not 
complete.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  I  gained  full 
strength,  but  these  years  were  not  idle  ones,  as  I  hope 
to  show  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  chapters. 

Towards  the  end  of  1919  I  began  to  think  seriously 
of  finding  a  new  church  to  which  I  could  attach  myself. 
One  day  I  had  a  long  and  serious  talk  with  a  friend 
concerning  Biblical  matters  in  general,  and  the  Parable 
of  the  Talents  in  particular.  The  parable  had  been 
puzzling  me  for  some  time.  A  talent,  I  knew,  had  not 
the  same  value  as  now  ;  it  was  a  question  of  money,  not 
ability.  What  I  could  not  understand  was  this.  The 
man  with  the  two  talents  had,  like  the  man  with  the 
five,  doubled  the  original  amount,  so  why  should  he 
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receive  a  blessing  only,  while  the  man  with  the  ten. 
received  the  whole  of  the  talent  previously  wasted  ? 
Surely  it  would  have  been  mere  justice  to  have  given 
the  man  with  the  two  talents  half.  Indeed,  even  that 
appeared  less  than  justice,  for,  after  all,  the  man  with 
the  two  talents  could  not  have  found  his  task  an  easy 
one.  The  man  with  the  five  talents  had  far  better 
opportunities,  and  ought,  therefore,  according  to  my 
train  of  reasoning,  to  have  trebled,  or  even  quadrupled 
the  original  amount.  Now  when  I  once  get  an  idea  like 
this  into  my  head,  I  wrestle  with  it,  and  will  not  cease 
until  I  find  an  answer  that  satisfies  me.  Accordingly 
I  questioned  various  people.  It  was  their  answers  that 
I  discussed  with  my  friend. 

The  first  person  of  whom  I  made  the  enquiry  was  a 
Methodist  class-leader  of  sound  Biblical  knowledge  and 
wide  experience.  My  dear,"  she  said  reproachfully, 
"  you  should  not  question  these  matters.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  trust  in  God,  and  remember  that  He  knew 
what  He  meant.  His  meaning  was  wise,  you  may 
depend.   Do  you  want  a  God  just  your  own  size  ?  " 

In  my  heart  I  said  that  I  did  not  want  one  my  own 
size,  but  one  a  great  deal  bigger.  Such  a  one  would,  I 
believed,  like  me  a  great  deal  better  for  tr3dng  to  use 
the  brains  He  had  given  me,  even  if  I  did  go  wrong 
occasionally.  To-day,  under  similar  circumstances,  I 
should  express  these  thoughts  aloud,  but  I  feared  to 
cause  displeasure  and  pain  to  one  I  had  long  known. 
Seeing  that,  in  spite  of  my  silence,  I  still  looked  far 
from  convinced,  this  kind-hearted  class-leader  said, 
"  Well,  my  d^?r^  if  you  really  must  have  an  answer, 
T  think  I  can  explain  everything  simply  and  clearly. 
The  man  with  the  two  talents  received  the  blessing 
only,  because  anything  further  would  have  rendered 
him  thoroughly  uncomfortable." 
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She  then  furnished  me  with  what  she  considered  a 
good  example.  Naming  a  mutual  acquaintance,  she 
remarked  that  such  a  girl  would  be  completely  out  of 
her  element  if  placed  in  a  new  sphere  of  higher  rank. 
Now  I  happened  to  know  that  the  girl  she  named  had 
taken  up  her  particular  work  because  necessity  com- 
pelled her  so  to  do.  She  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and 
when  their  father  died,  the  mother  was  obHged  to 
abandon  the  plans  she  and  her  husband  had  made  for 
their  children.  To  my  friend  I  said  nothing  about  this, 
as  the  information  had  been  given  me  in  strict 
confidence.  The  example  would  not  ser^-e,  but  in  any 
case  it  would  have  required  a  better  argtunent  to 
comince  me. 

For  a  time  I  let  the  subject  drop,  deciding  to  consult 
another  friend.  This  time  I  chose  a  local  preacher,  vdth 
whom  I  was  on  very  friendly  terms.    "  Yes,"  he  said, 

I  see  your  difiicult^'.  L'nHke  the  friend  whom  you 
first  consulted,  I  think  you  did  well  to  raise  the  point. 
It  is  usually  well  to  clear  up  these  things  if  you  can, 
rather  than  remain  in  doubt.  My  explanation  is  this  : 
the  man  with  the  two  talents,  like  the  man  with  the 
five,  got  his  reward  too,  but  in  his  case,  that  reward 
was  impUed  rather  than  expressed.  In  some  ways  this 
reply  was  better,  but  still  it  was  mere  supposition.  It 
did  not  seem  to  me  that  Jesus  would  have  left  the 
matter  quite  so  vague.  His  methods  were  more  direct, 
and  even  though  the  parable  possessed  a  mystical 
meaning,  this,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  the  right  key. 

Next  time  I  put  the  question  to  one  vrho,  though 
possessed  of  an  excellent  character,  wo^old  describe 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  world  rather  than  a  religious 
man  in  the  orthodox  sense.  His  solution  was  totally 
different.  The  man  with  the  five  talents  deserved  his 
reward,  he  declared,  because,  while  his  opportunities 
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were  greater  his  temptations  increased  on  that  very 
account.  This  truth  would  hold  good  whether  we  used 
the  word  talent  in  the  ancient  or  modern  sense.  The 
greater  the  talent,  whatsoever  its  nature,  the  greater 
the  temptation  to  use  it  for  the  world,  rather  than  for 
Christ.  The  average  man,  or  the  man  with  the  two 
talents,  would  perhaps  be  less  sought  after,  so  his  task 
would  be  far  easier. 

This  answer  showed  real  thought,  and  almost  con- 
vinced me,  but  not  quite.  Deciding,  however,  that  I 
should  have  to  wait  some  time  before  receiving  so  good 
a  reply,  I  refrained  from  further  discussion  for  a  year 
or  so. 

After  a  time  I  approached  Mr.  Ernest  Palmer,  the 
then  president  of  our  Bristol  Theosophical  I^odge.  I 
should  advise  you,  in  the  first  place,''  he  said,  to  wipe 
out  of  your  mind  all  idea  of  reward  in  connection  with 
this  parable.  If  you  do  so,  you  will  see  more  clearly. 
The  remaining  talent  was  given  to  the  man  who  had 
most  because  he  could  put  it  to  the  best  use,  not  merely 
because  he  had  done  well.  For  instance,  if  you  had 
three  men  in  your  employment,  *  A  '  (the  man  with 
next  to  no  ability),  '  B  '  (an  average  man,  capable  of 
doing  his  own  work  well  if  given  reasonable  time,  but 
with  little  or  no  reserve  energy  and  power),  '  C  '  (an 
expert),  what  would  you  do  if  '  A  '  refused  to  do  even 
the  work  he  could  have  managed,  and  wasted  both 
his  time  and  yours  ?  Whom  would  you  ask  to  finish 
the  work?  " 

"  The  expert,''  I  replied,  without  hesitation.  He 
would  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  average  man  would 
do  well  in  the  end,  perhaps,  but  would  take  much 
longer." 

You  are  right,"  answered  the  theosophist,  and 
that,  I  think,  solves  your  little  riddle  at  last." 
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It  did.  When  I  told  my  friend  all  this,  as  we  sat  in 
his  drawing-room  one  Sunday,  he  remarked  thought- 
full}^  :  "  If  I  were  you,  Eva,  I  would  go  to  Oakfield 
Road  Church  sometimes.  You  would  find  the  preacher 
(Dr.  Beckh)  a  great  help." 

You  mean,''  I  replied,  that  he  would  give  me  the 
usual  kind  of  explanations,  orthodox  to  a  degree,  and 
end  by  roundly  scolding  me  for  having  these  difficulties 
at  all." 

You  are  wrong,"  he  told  me.  Dr.  Beckh  is  not 
at  all  like  that.  He  will  be  as  frank  with  you  as  you 
with  him,  and  never  dream  of  scolding  you  because  you 
do  not  always  beheve  in  the  way  approved  by  the 
majority." 

At  the  time  I  was  anything  but  convinced,  but  kept 
silent.  These  were  not  the  days  when  everyone,  from 
the  pastor  downwards,  faced  the  facts  frankly.  To-day 
it  would  have  been  easier  to  beUeve  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Beckh,  but  then  I  thought  my  friend 
exaggerated. 

Within  a  few  short  months  I  was  to  hear  Dr.  Beckh, 
and  three  months  later  to  enjoy  his  friendship,  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  precious  things  life  held 
for  me. 

In  the  meantime  other  matters  claimed  my  attention. 
As  I  explained  earlier,  although  I  loved  my  pupils,  my 
heart  was  really  given  to  concert  work,  and  now  that 
the  War  was  over,  I  hoped  it  might  be  possible  to 
reUnquish  my  teaching  connection  in  favour  of  more 
public  work.  But,  after  all,  post-war  conditions  were 
not  pre-war  ones.  The  world  had  not  completely 
recovered  from  the  depression  of  1914-18.  Concerts 
were  far  from  being  in  full  swing.  Again,  my  health 
w^as  not  really  good,  so  it  was  thought  best  I  should 
confine  my  activities  to  local  concerts.  There  remained, 
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tinder  the  circumstances,  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do, 
namely,  to  continue  my  teaching,  but  I  had  resolved, 
in  that  case,  to  study  again,  and  see  if  I  could  manage 
to  gain  a  degree  or  diploma.  Then,  as  though  some 
thought-forms  I  had  radiated  had  magically  found 
themselves  in  London,  the  Pelman  Institute,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  decided  to 
make  the  Pelman  course  free  to  sightless  persons. 

I  had  heard  and  read  much  about  Pelmanism.  Who 
had  not  ?  Their  slogan  is  assuredly  Advertise, 
advertise,  and  again  advertise.''  Although  I  did  not 
feel  the  actual  need  of  serious  memory  training,  I  knew 
that  we  can  all  learn  something.  I  was  also  aware  that 
a  good  memory  frequently  needs  to  be  guided  quite  as 
much  as  a  bad  one,  because,  if  health  declines,  memory 
is  often  one  of  the  faculties  to  lose  its  cunning.  Now 
if  we  know  nothing  about  memory,  and  our  mental 
faculties  in  general,  such  a  decline  may  very  easily 
become  permanent,  and  indeed  does.  If  we  have 
trained  our  faculties  while  yet  in  good  health,  we  can 
often  regain  much,  if  not  all,  of  our  former  power  over 
them.  But  I  had  another  reason  for  so  earnestly 
desiring  to  learn  more  about  Pelmanism.  Several  of 
my  pupils  had  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would  help 
theniy  and  I  wished  to  give  an  answer  which,  whether 
affirmative  or  negative,  would  be  the  result  of  real 
practical  knowledge,  not  a  mere  theory,  with  no 
sounder  basis  than  hearsay. 

Having  all  these  ideas  in  mind,  I  therefore  communi- 
cated with  the  Pelman  Institute,  and  arranged  to  take 
the  course.  The  work  proved  fascinating,  and  difficult 
enough  to  make  one  feel  it  was  necessary  to  work  if 
success  were  to  be  attained  in  the  end. 

At  this  point  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  explain  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  course,  that  I^essons  1  and  2 
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were  always  sent  together,  the  student  being  requested 
to  study  lyesson  1,  answer  the  questions  on  the  work- 
sheet and  then,  while  awaiting  the  examiner's  remarks 
and  corrections,  prepare  Lesson  2.  If  the  examiners 
were  satisfied,  I^esson  3  would  be  sent.  The  non- 
enclosure  of  a  lesson  would  probably  mean  that  the 
one  previously  sent,  being  below  standard,  must  be 
re-worked.  The  student  was  allowed  ten  days,  or  even 
longer,  for  the  preparing  of  each  lesson,  and  the  working 
of  the  question. 

It  was  generally  my  custom  to  sit  down  as  soon  as  I 
received  the  work,  study  it,  and  send  off  not  one  lesson, 
but  two.  The  answers  were  usually  written,  and  in  the 
post,  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  receipt  of  the  work- 
sheets. We  were  allowed  to  type  or  Braille  our  work, 
and  received  the  examiners'  remarks  through  either 
medium  as  desired.  The  latter  was  my  choice  in  both 
cases,  for  I  preferred  to  look  over  what  I  had  written 
before  sending  it,  and  naturally  liked  to  read  the 
examiners'  reports  myself  rather  than  have  them  read 
to  me. 

I  had  gone  about  midway  through  the  course  without 
having  to  re- work  a  lesson.  At  last  I  came  upon  one 
that  I  found  really  difficult.  It  did  not  contain  any 
abstruse  problems,  but  dealt  with  matters  that  had 
never  come  within  my  realm  of  experience.  I  had 
books  that  might  have  helped  me,  but  to  use  these, 
even  for  a  suggestion,  would,  I  considered,  be  extremely 
unfair.  I  did  my  best  with  the  questions,  and  sent 
them  on  their  journey,  remarking  to  mother  that  I  was 
quite  sure  the  result  would  be  a  lesson  returned  for 
re-working. 

When  the  examiner's  remarks  arrived,  I  happened 
to  be  late  for  breakfast.  Knowing  my  anxiety, 
mother  opened  the  letter,  and  said  to  father,  Eva 
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will  be  disappointed.  She  said  her  lesson  would  have 
to  be  re-worked,  and  I  am  afraid  she  is  right ;  there 
is  no  other  lesson  enclosed  this  time."  But  when 
I  looked  at  the  marks,  they  were  higher  than  any  I  had 
previously  received,  and  the  examiner's  comment  was  : 

A  very  good  paper,  showing  careful  thought/'  What 
could  this  mean  ?  A  further  inspection  soon  explained 
the  mystery,  and  proved  how  groundless  our  anxiety 
had  been.  After  the  marks  appeared  the  following  : 
"  Will  send  you  further  lessons  when  they  are  printed." 

This  delay  lasted  for  about  a  week,  but  after  that  I 
went  straight  ahead,  and  soon  completed  the  course, 
taking  about  three  weeks,  instead  of  the  suggested 
three  months. 

For  the  last  lesson,  an  essay  had  to  be  written,  four 
subjects  being  given  for  choice.  The  one  I  selected 
was  "  The  Most  Attractive  Feature  of  the  Pelman 
Course,"  which  I  declared  to  be  the  power  of  suggestion. 
For  this  essay  I  received  the  full  100  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  work,  I  was  asked  by  the 
authorities  to  supply  full  details  concerning  my  colour 
visions. 

Before  the  diploma  was  awarded,  a  representative  of 
the  Institute  called  on  me,  and  in  the  short  time  at  our 
disposal  we  covered  a  good  deal  of  ground,  for  there 
were  many  subjects  in  which  we  took  mutual  pleasure. 
Before  saying  good-bye,  the  representative  remarked  in 
his  half -teasing,  half -serious  way,  Let  me  remind  you 
that  you  are  not  permitted  to  teach  our  system."  "  I 
have  already  signed  a  statement  to  that  effect,"  I 
replied.  "  Yes,  I  know,"  was  his  answer,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  your  sincere  intention  to  keep  your  promise 
to  the  letter,  but  the  question  is,  can  you  ?  Personally 
I  doubt  it.  You  would,  of  course,  be  much  too 
conscientious  to  give  actual  lessons,  with  or  without 
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fee,  but  you  are  one  of  those  people  who  teach  without 
reaUsing  that  they  are  doing  so."  This,  I  believe,  is 
quite  true. 

Knowledge  means  so  much  to  me,  that  whenever  I 
have  gained  any,  I  immediately  want  to  share  it  with 
another,  not  for  egotistical  reasons,  but  just  because  I 
like  others  to  enjoy  the  beauty  that  I  enjoy,  and  so  I 
must  talk  of  its  merits,  even  though,  in  the  doing  of  it, 
I  am  guilty  of  what  is  often  described  as  giving  one's 
shop  away/' 

To  discuss  the  principles  of  Pelmanism  would  be  to 
disobey  in  the  most  wilful  manner  the  statement  I 
signed  as  a  student,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things 
that  can,  I  think,  be  said  by  me  \\ith  a  perfectly  clear 
conscience  that  will  not  need  stretching. 

If  you  are  dull,  neither  Pelmanism  nor  any  other 
system  of  mind  and  memory  training  will  make  a 
genius  of  you,  or  even  turn  you  into  a  person  of  average 
ability.  The  best  that  the  most  perfect  system  can  do 
for  you  under  the  circumstances  is  to  teach  you  the 
soundest  method  of  using  the  limited  amount  of  brain 
power  you  happen  to  possess.  But  even  that  is  well 
worth  while. 

The  people  who  can  really  be  helped  by  this,  or  any 
good  system,  are  those  who  actually  possess  a  reasonable 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  can  acquire  more  when  they 
wish,  \\dthout  finding  such  acquisition  a  trouble,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  never  know  how  to  use  half  the 
knowledge  they  have,  or  how  to  reproduce  it  when 
required. 

These  people  have  the  mental  material,  but  are  not 
tidy-minded.  They  make  one  think  of  an  unmethodical 
housewife,  who  furnishes  herself  with  all  the  necessary 
household  stores,  and  even  many  of  the  luxuries  as  well, 
but  jumbles  them  all  up  higgledy-piggledy,  as  her  fancy 
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dictates,  without  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  She 
certainly  does  manage  to  find  a  place  for  everything, 
even  if  it  is  not  the  right  one,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
afterwards  she  forgets  where  she  has  put  her  precious 
stores,  so  can  never  lay  hands  on  a  single  thing  she 
really  wants,  though  she  will  discover  numerous  articles 
of  which,  at  the  moment,  she  has  no  need.  For  all  the 
good  this  housewife's  supplies  do  her,  she  might  just  as 
well  be  without  them. 

Now  the  untrained  mind  resembles  a  housewife's 
ill-kept  cupboard.  Such  a  mind  will  (I  repeat)  be 
greatly  helped  by  any  good  system  of  memory-training, 
and  general  mental  culture.  In  this  way  good  mental 
habits  will  eventually  be  acquired.  Such  habits  take 
time  to  cultivate,  and  at  first  appear  to  be  more  trouble 
than  they  are  worth,  but  a  time  comes  when  all  who 
try  hard  enough  learn  to  estimate  them  at  their  true 
value. 

It  was  just  when  I  had  sent  up  the  last  work-sheet  of 
the  Pelman  course  that  I  received  a  visit  from  Dr. 
Beckh.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  (a  charming 
German  woman)  and  their  dear  little  girl.  Erica,  then  a 
wee  maiden  just  turned  five.  Erica  was  quick  to  notice 
my  German  books,  and  remarked  to  me  in  her  pretty, 
childish  fashion,  that  she,  too,  had  a  German  book  of 
her  very  own.  It  relieved  her  young  mind,  I  think,  to 
be  able  to  talk  of  this  without  having  to  exercise 
caution,  for  even  then,  in  1920,  Germany,  and  things 
German,  were  not  often  discussed,  and,  ¥/hen  they 
were,  one  spoke  with  reserve,  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
apologetically.  But  Erica's  childish  confidence  gave 
me  just  what  I  sought,  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beckh  some  of  the  German  poems  and 
songs  I  loved  so  well.  Although  I  had  often  sung 
German  songs  during  the  War,  when  alone  in  my  own 
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music-room,  I  had  not  for  about  six  years  had  the  joy 
of  singing  them  to  others.  Xow  I  made  the  most  of  a 
golden  chance,  and  sang  some  of  my  favourite  items  by 
Wolf,  Strauss,  and  Cornelius. 

It  was  after  this  that  Dr.  Beckh  told  me  something 
of  his  own  history.  Strangely  enough,  many  people 
beHeved  him  to  be  German  through  and  through, 
although  he  is  actually  American  by  birth.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  imagined  Mrs.  Beckh  to  be  German  in 
a  technical  sense  only,  owing  to  her  marriage.  The 
said  marriage  had,  of  course,  actually  made  her  tech- 
nically an  American,  but  she  never  sought  any  favour 
on  that  account. 

From  languages  we  passed  by  easy  stages  to  literature, 
and  all  manner  of  subjects  in  which  we  all  had  a  common 
interest.  Naturally  Pelmanism  was  one  of  our  themes, 
and  as  I  happened  to  have  made  a  duphcate  of  m}' 
essay,  I  read  it  aloud  at  Dr.  Beckh's  request. 

''I  do  hope  I  get  my  diploma,"  I  remarked,  when 
the  reading  was  finished.  "  .Aftervv-ards  I  want  to  do 
many,  many  things.  First  I  should  like  to  matriculate, 
and  then  study  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac." 

''But  why,"  he  questioned,  ''seeing  you  already 
possess  two  diplomas  for  music,  do  you  not  try  fresh 
ground  ?  Most  of  the  answers  in  the  paper  you  have 
just  worked  for  the  Pelman  Institute  clearly  show  a 
psychological  bent.  Matriculate  by  all  means,  but 
afterwards,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  tr^'  for 
B.A.,  taking  psychology-  as  one  of  my  subjects." 

This  idea  dehghted  me,  but  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  I  could  set  to  work  seriously. 

From  that  day  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beckh  became  our  firm 
friends,  and  when,  some  years  later,  they  left  Bristol, 
to  take  up  work  in  America,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  bear 
the  parting.    For  some  considerable  time  after  their 
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departure,  when  Dr.  Beckh's  favourite  hymns  were 
sung,  and  he  was  no  longer  there  to  take  part  in  them, 
I  found  it  hard  to  restrain  the  tears  that  were  in  danger 
of  gathering  to  my  eyes. 

In  the  meantime,  some  happy  years  were  ours,  and 
on  these  I  can  look  back  with  infinite  pleasure.  Dr. 
Beckh  had  a  message  for  modern  English  youth,  and 
knew  how  to  deliver  that  message  fearlessly.  In  the 
lyabour  Temple,  a  large  institution  in  America,  of 
which  he  became  principal  after  leaving  England,  I 
am  sure  he  continued  to  deliver  his  message  just  as 
freely  and  fearlessly.  Doubtless  the  same  spirit  is 
being  preserved  in  the  American  church  of  which  he 
now  has  charge. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  described  his  characteristics 
in  this  way.  "  Dr.  Beckh  (he  declared)  combines 
the  thoroughness  of  the  German  with  the  geniality  of 
the  American.''  This  description  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  bettered.  His  frankness  is  delightful  and 
refreshing.  As  time  went  on,  we  exchanged  views  on 
many  subjects,  the  chief  of  these  being  English  litera- 
ture, psychology,  and  logic.  With  Mrs.  Beckh,  I 
studied  German,  and  found  her  an  excellent  teacher, 
lyike  Dr.  Beckh,  she  is  clever,  and  no  one  could  possibly 
wish  for  a  more  faithful  friend.  When  she  forms  a 
friendship,  it  is  meant  to  last  for  life.  Never  would  it 
be  broken,  unless  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  other 
person  concerned  rendered  such  a  course  inevitable. 
Even  then  the  parting  would  not  come  without  costing 
Mrs.  Beckh  more  than  one  bitter  pang. 

Dr.  Beckh  also  gave  me  some  valuable  advice  when 
it  came  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  German  language. 
I  know  few,  if  any,  who  can  equal  him  in  ability  to  give 
the  student  sprachgefuhl,*'  or,  to  give  the  nearest 
English  equivalent,  correct  feeling  for  language. 
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At  this  time  my  literary  output  increased  consider- 
ably.  For  some  years  Dr.  Beckh  spent  every  Tuesday 
afternoon  with  me,  not  for  formal  lessons  (he  soon  made 
that  clear),  but  that  we  might  discuss  matters  in  a 
friendty  wa}' .  As  an  act  of  appreciation  of  h^!s  kindness, 
I  gave  pianoforte  lessons  to  little  Erica,  or  Smee,  as 
she  was  generally  called  at  that  time.  She  was  a  Httle 
darling,  full  of  life  and  animal  spirits,  with  the  result 
that  physically  active  pursuits  often  pleased  her  more 
than  did  those  requiring  intense  mental  concentration. 
But  her  mental  powers  were  extremely  high,  it  was 
merely  a  case  of  her  preferring  to  pass  from  one  thing 
to  another  rather  than  be  obliged  to  make  a  sustained 
effort.  With  the  advance  of  years  her  literary  powers 
are  developing  very  thoroughly,  for,  like  her  father,  she 
has  extraordinarily  good  descriptive  powers. 

Dr.  Beckh's  weekly  visits  gave  me  just  the  stimulus 
I  needed.  Because  I  knew  he  was  coming,  I  always 
tried  to  get  an  essay  of  some  description  written,  and 
often  some  questions  and  exercises  in  logic,  all  of  which 
I  set  myself.  Among  the  themes  I  treated  in  the  essays 
were  the  following  :  The  Middle  Ages,''  with  special 
reference  to  the  Guild  System  ;  What  I  would  do  if 
Condemned  to  a  Year  of  Solitude  ''  ;  The  Pessimist 
and  the  Optimist  studying  the  Daily  Papers,"  taking 
the  Armstrong  murder  for  starting-point  (this  was 
because,  at  the  time,  everyone  was  reading  and  dis- 
cussing it).  Other  matters  with  which  I  dealt  were  : 
The  Companionship  of  Books  ''  (which  I  afterwards 
translated  into  German)  ;  Psycho-analysis  and  the 
Work  of  Shakespeare,''  with  special  reference  to 
Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth ;  Life,  Youth,  and 
Literature  "  ;  Sacred  Music  and  its  Rendering  "  (later 
read  as  a  paper  at  the  Fellowship  of  Book-lovers,  then 
a  fortnightly  feature  in  the  life  of  Oakfield  Road  Church)  ; 
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"Where  is  your  Religious  Authority?*';  and  "The 
Church  and  its  Future/' 

When  first  Dr.  Beckh  suggested  my  describing  an 
imaginary  year  of  soUtude,  I  frankly  did  not  relish  the 
task  in  the  least.  The  whole  thing  was  going  to  be 
thoroughly  depressing,  of  that  I  was  sure.  Well,  never 
mind,  as  there  had  been  no  stipulation  with  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  essay,  I  could  make  it  short,  if  not 
sweet,  that  was  one  comfort.  To  my  great  surprise,  I 
found  the  work  astonishingly  delightful.  My  year  of 
solitude,  so  far  from  being  depressing,  was  just  the 
reverse.   Indeed,  having  begun,  it  was  difficult  to  stop. 

Our  psychology  study  provided  me  with  a  fund  of 
inspiration.  Dr,  Beckh's  helpfulness  here  lay  not  so 
much  in  what  he  taught  (for  he  generally  encouraged 
me  to  think  out  problems  myself,  instead  of  seeking 
information  from  others,  or  consulting  text-books),  his 
real  power  lay  in  making  one  learn  to  stand  one's 
ground,  instead  of  being  led  to  argue  on  opposite  lines 
without  realising  what  has  happened.  He  would  often 
begin  by  pretending  to  disagree  with  me  entirely,  and 
request  me  to  convert  him  if  I  could.  This  exercise, 
combining  as  it  did  psychology  and  logic,  was  useful 
in  the  extreme.  The  more  I  had  to  do,  the  more  I 
enjoyed  life.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  to-day. 
"  Work  is  a  disease  with  you,"  Dr.  Beckh  once  said  to 
me.  "  You  should  cultivate  the  art  of  resting."  "  But," 
I  objected,  "  last  Sunday  you  told  us  to  spend  our- 
selves." "  Never  mind  what  I  say,"  was  his  reply. 
"  Think  for  yourself." 

Well,  I  obeyed  him,  and  thought  for  myself.  Result, 
a  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  to  work  harder 
than  ever.  Another  subject  on  which  we  had  several 
talks  was  that  of  ideals  and  idealisation.  "  You  idealise 
too  much,"  he  said,  one  Christmas  morning.  The 
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remark  arose  from  our  discussion  of  a  storv'  I  had  sent 
Mm  as  a  Christmas  gift.  "  Not  only  do  you  go  up  into 
the  clouds  yourself,  you  take  your  friends  there  too, 
even  though  they  are  aware  of  their  utter  unworthiness 
to  mount  so  high.  Life  is  not  what  you  think  it,  and  I 
dread  a  rude  awakening  for  you.  For  instance,  I  know 
you  idealise  me,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  not  easy  to  Uve 
up  to  the  ideal  you  have  created.  Now,  tell  me  frankly, 
what  would  you  do  were  I  to  fall  short  of  it,  as  I  must 
inevitably  do  some  day  ?  Will  you  not  end  by  disliking 
me  then  just  as  heartily  as  you  now  like  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered  firmly,  "  if  ever  such  a  day  should 
come  (which  I  do  not  think  it  will),  I  should  be  ver^', 
very  sorry.  All  the  same,  I  should  never  beheve  that 
the  real  you  went  astray.  Rather  would  I  cHng  to  the 
belief  that  a  stranger  had  entered  your  heart  in  some 
unlooked-for  way,  and  would  soon  vanish  as  mysteriously 
as  he  came." 

In  that  case,"  Dr.  Beckh  answered,  I  can  say  no 
more.  You  must  be  allowed  to  keep  your  ideals  as 
long  as  you  can." 

An  ideahst  I  have  always  been,  and  shall  I  hope 
remain  one,  come  what  may.  More  than  once  I  have 
been  brought  into  sharp  contact  with  what  is  generally 
termed  reality,  but  this  has  not  altered  my  nature  as 
far  as  idealisation  is  concerned. 

Up  to  this  time,  though  I  had  read  a  great  deal,  I  did 
not  concern  myself  much  vvdth  modern  authors.  Dr, 
Beckh,  though  he  loved  the  old  classics  well  (particu- 
larly the  Ancient  Greek),  had  a  very  warm  corner  in 
his  heart  for  the  moderns,  on  account  of  their  fearless- 
ness in  facing  Life.  His  lectures  on  literature  were 
always  interesting  and  helpful,  for  he  knew  exactly 
how  to  fire  people  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  When  he 
lectured  on  a  book,  play,  or  selection  of  poems,  the 
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whole  thing  was  made  vivid.  At  the  same  time,  one 
was  not  left  wondering  (as  one  so  often  does  wonder  in 
similar  circumstances)  whether  the  book,  play,  or  poems 
might  not  pale  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  lecture. 

Dr.  Beckh's  lectures  left  one  with  the  feeling  that 
however  much  he  had  said  about  a  subject,  there 
remained  a  great  deal  more  to  be  discovered. 

PVom  this  time  forward  I  began  to  add  many  modern 
books  to  my  list,  and  have  gone  on  doing  so  ever  since. 
There  is  much  in  the  modern  novel  that  appeals  to  me. 
I,  too,  admire  the  fearlessness  of  present-day  authors, 
as  well  as  their  characterisation,  and  the  freedom  from 
convention,  or,  shall  I  say,  their  way  of  framing  new 
conventions  to  meet  modern  requirements  ?  All  this 
is  to  the  good. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  things  I  cannot  help 
distrusting.  In  the  first  place,  I  suspect  some  of  these 
moderns  of  converting  quite  simple  souls  into  complex 
ones,  and  imagining  hidden  motives  for  actions  or 
behaviour  where  none  exist.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  denied  the  existence  of  complex  characters  and 
hidden  motives.  That  was  a  fault,  and  a  serious  one, 
but  is  there  not  to-day  a  tendency  to  swing  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction  ?  For  my  own  part  I  believe 
there  is. 

Then  again,  where  exactly  is  this  modern  craving  for 
so-called  realism  leading  us  ?  I  say  so-called  advisedly, 
because  I  believe  that  much  of  it  is  about  as  unreal  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Victorian  literature  is  said  to 
liave  been,  but  here,  again,  we  travel  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  my  opinion,  this  realism  is  at  best  only  a 
half-truth.  lyife  has  its  black  aspect,  it  is  true,  but 
surely  this  is  companioned  by  one  of  pure  white,  and 
others  that  reveal  the  rest  of  the  colours.    Then  why 
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compel  the  reader  to  face  depressions  more  gloomy  and 
deep  than  any  centred  over  Iceland  ?  Surely  the 
question  is,  as  often  as  not,  one  of  obverse  and  reverse. 

And  now,  what  of  the  ''happy  ending''?  In  spite 
of  all  that  such  experts  as  Desmond  Macarthy  and 
James  Agate  may  say,  I  prefer  (like  the  children)  to 
believe  that  ''they  all  Lived  happy  ever  after."  In 
saying  this  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  ask  to  be  dubbed  an 
old-fashioned  sentimentalist.  I  shall  be  reminded  that 
the  happy  ending  is  not  "  Life,"  and  that  I  only  want 
it  in  order  to  escape  reality.  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to 
become  hopelessly  old-fashioned,  for  that  would  mean 
death  in  Ufe,  but,  at  the  same  time,  old-fashionedness 
may  be  a  virtue,  where  it  has  been  discarded  by  the 
majority  merely  because  it  is  old. 

When  old-fashionedness  becomes  a  serious  impediment 
to  progress,  that  is,  of  course,  another  matter.  As 
regards  the  second  objection,  there  are,  I  am  certain, 
more  happy  endings  in  hfe  than  most  of  us  believe. 
Indeed,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  theosophical 
standpoint,  as  I  invariably  do,  there  is  boimd  in  the 
long  run  to  be  a  happy  ending  for  everyone,  no  matter 
how  long  the  delay.  It  is  this  that  comforts  me  when 
I  am  tempted  to  question  the  justice  of  some  things. 

But  even  granting  that  the  happy  ending  is  not  Ufe 
as  we  generally  know  it,  is  it  a  crime  to  \nsit  the  child's 
fair\^  world  occasionally?  Surely  not.  All  of  us,  no 
matter  what  our  age,  have  something  of  the  child  in  us. 
To  star\'e  this  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  serious  crime  against 
Nature,  and  against  Divinity.  We  have  all  a  right  to 
our  escape  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  provided  we  are 
prepared  to  return  and  face  them  when  necessity 
requires.  No  one  is  more  wilHng  to  face  life  than  I^ 
but  when  I  cannot  get  first-hand  information,  it  is  not 
fiction  to  which  I  turn  for  help,  but  histor\',  biography,. 
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psychology,  sociology,  etc.  When  reading  fiction,  I  am 
frankly  in  search  of  entertainment  and  enjoyment,  the 
deepest  kind  it  is  true,  but  entertainment  and  enjoy- 
ment none  the  less.  If  I  open  a  work  of  fiction,  I  do 
not  enquire,  Is  it  true  to  life  ?  but  "  Is  it  within  the 
realm  of  possibility,  even  though  it  may  not  be  prob- 
able ?  Does  the  writer  make  his  purpose  clear  ?  Is 
the  book  beautiful  ?  Does  it  show  life  as  it  ought  to 
be,  even  if  it  sometimes  fails  to  show  life  as  it  is  ?  " 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Is  the  story  told  in 
beautiful,  appropriate  language,  calculated  to  achieve 
the  writer's  purpose  ? 

If  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  those  who  read  fiction, 
led  a  pampered,  sheltered  life,  then  there  would  be 
justification  for  the  less  frequent  employment,  or 
perhaps  the  abolition,  of  the  happy  ending.  But 
fiction  readers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  this  favoured 
few.  Many  are  perpetually  up  against  the  petty  sordid- 
nesses  of  life.  They  must  of  necessity  face  reality  at 
its  worst  and  ugliest  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  have 
therefore  no  need  whatever  of  fiction  to  teach  them  a 
lesson.  They  have  too  many  of  these  lessons  already, 
and  can  we  blame  them  if  they  want  a  little  play  some- 
times ?  Play  they  will  have  in  some  form  or  other,  let 
the  critic  say  what  he  will.  The  story  with  a  happy 
ending  is  far  more  healthy  for  them  than  some  of  the 
wild  excitement  to  which  certain  of  them  are  ready  to 
fly  for  refuge. 

Again,  in  my  opinion,  to  say,  This  is  not  true  to 
life,''  just  because  it  does  not  happen  to  be  true  to  life 
as  most  of  us  know  it,  is  to  libel  Nature  in  the  grossest 
way,  because,  in  making  such  a  statement,  we  set  a 
limit  to  her  powers,  for  which  there  is  no  justification. 

Nature  can  do  more  things  than  we  give  her  credit 
for  accomplishing.    There  are  times  when  she  sur- 
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prises  us,  hence  the  proverb,  "  Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction/' 

Looking  at  the  matter  for  a  moment  entirely  from 
the  author's  point  of  view,  I  should  say  that,  to  demand 
from  such  an  author,  willy-nilly,  a  work  of  fiction  true 
to  life  in  every  detail,  is  to  penalise,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  creative  power.  We  want  our  author  always  to 
do  something  definitely  creative,  not  merely  to  copy 
what  has  long  existed.  One  cannot  help  making  use 
of  these  things,  but  assuredly  the  ultimate  result  should 
be  originality.  Novel-writing  is  not  my  medium  of 
expression,  but  if  it  were,  I  should  unhesitatingly  give 
the  reader  a  happy  ending  every  time,  for  all  the  reasons 
here  given,  and  one  more. 

All  the  life  our  Hterary  characters  can  have  is  what 
we  are  pleased  to  give  them.  As  a  rule,  the  reader  is 
only  allowed  to  know  them  in  one  book,  for  the  sequel 
is  still  a  comparatively  rare  thing.  But  even  if  we 
admit  the  sequel,  a  character  that  has  been  made  to 
die  in  one  book  cannot  be  resurrected  in  the  next, 
unless  (like  Dickens)  we  bring  forward  the  old  character 
under  a  new  name.  Only  in  theosophical  fiction  could 
we  resurrect  our  character,  and  declare  that  a  re- 
incarnation has  taken  place,  and  with  this  branch  we 
are  not  concerned,  except  in  so  far  as  it  obeys  the 
ordinary  laws  of  fiction. 

Such  are  my  views  concerning  the  happy  ending. 
They  will  find  many  strong  opponents,  but  this  does  not 
worry  me  in  the  least,  for  though  I  am  glad  when  I 
think  and  feel  as  others  do,  the  loss  of  my  birthright. 
Sincerity,  would  be  too  high  a  price  even  for  such 
blissful  harmony. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  my  early  associations  with 
Oakfield  Road  Church  without  mentioning  two  very 
dear  friends,  namely,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sibree.  Pro- 
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fessor  Sibree  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  study 
of  language  in  general,  and  languages  in  particular. 
The  work  he  did  at  Bristol  University  in  his  capacity 
of  Professor  of  Sanscrit  must  have  been  of  great  value. 
His  wife  was  a  true  gentlewoman,  whom  it  was  a  joy  to 
meet.  She  retained  her  own  individuality,  but  at  the 
same  time  shared  her  husband's  interests.  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Sibree  called  their  home  The  Study,''  and 
surely  no  more  appropriate  name  could  possibly  have 
been  selected.  On  several  occasions  I  took  tea  with 
them,  and  always  enjoyed  every  moment  of  the  time^ 
for  not  only  did  the  physical  bodies  of  the  guests  receive 
an  appropriate  supply  of  food,  the  mental  bodies  had  a 
rich  banquet  of  knowledge,  consisting  of  many  courses. 

Mrs.  Sibree  was  acquainted  with  Braille,  and  wrote 
many  books  for  various  libraries  that  catered  for  sight- 
less readers.  Some  of  these  books  were  in  English, 
others  in  French.  A  book  that  she  copied  specially  for 
me  was  Tagore's  beautiful  collection  of  poems,  "  Fruit- 
gathering."  Two  of  Tagore's  nieces  received  a  portion^ 
if  not  the  whole,  of  their  education  in  Bristol,  and  while 
in  this  city,  were  members  of  Oakfield  Road  Church. 
They  were,  by  all  accounts,  very  charming  girls,  but  it 
was  never  my  privilege  to  become  acquainted  with 
them. 

Soon  after  this  I  decided  to  act  on  Dr.  Beckh's 
advice  and  study  seriously  for  educational  examination 
work.  Father  and  mother  were  glad  for  me  to  do  this, 
even  though  it  might  mean  relinquishing  some  of  my 
teaching  in  order  to  obtain  more  leisure.  As  war 
conditions  had  compelled  me  to  settle  down  to  teaching 
some  years  before  I  should  have  done,  had  circum- 
stances been  favourable,  my  dear  parents  felt  that  I 
was,  in  a  measure,  entitled  to  the  belated  gratifying  of 
a  wish  that  had  so  long  been  mine.  Again,  they  realised, 
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as  I  did,  while  teaching  told  on  my  health  to  a  certain 
extent,  study  frequently  acted  as  a  tonic. 

It  was  in  connection  vvith  the  course  of  study  I 
proposed  to  take  up  at  this  time,  that  I  first  met 
Professor  Leonard  and  his  charming  wife.  My  in- 
tention was  to  work,  as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of 
self -preparation.  This  I  explained  to  Professor  Leonard, 
with  whom  I  discussed  some  of  my  plans.  He  displayed 
a  kindly  interest  in  these,  and  gave  me  advice  and 
encouragement.  Now  I  set  to  work  in  good  earnest, 
and,  although  I  reaUsed  that  mam-  ^xars  of  hard  work 
must  of  necessity  lie  before  me,  before  the  much-to-be- 
desired  degree  could  be  won,  I  did  not  mind,  for,  after 
all,  was  it  not  the  very  work  in  which  I  took  the 
greatest  pleasure  ?  This  fact  would  naturally  transform 
toil  into  dehghtful  recreation. 

On  March  16th,  1922,  father  suffered  a  deep  bereave- 
ment. His  younger  sister  passed  to  a  higher  Hfe  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  For  many  years  she  had 
suffered  from  heart  trouble,  and  her  general  health  had 
not  been  at  all  good,  but  her  death,  when  it  came,  was 
unexpected.  The  shock  was  a  severe  one  for  us  all, 
but  I  do  not  think  poor  father  ever  recovered  from  it. 

My  aunt  and  I  had  always  loved  each  other  very, 
very  dearly,  and  she  had  had  an  extra  sympathetic 
regard  for  me,  because  (as  she  so  often  said)  I  was,  like 
her,  not  one  of  the  strongest.  This  was  true.  I  am 
healthy,  and  have  had  surprisingly  Httle  illness,  but 
this  is  largely  owing  to  the  loving  care  by  which  I  have 
been  surrounded.  In  her  will,  auntie  left  a  small 
legacy,  which  was  to  take  the  form  of  an  annuity  on 
our  three  Uves.  For  various  reasons,  I  was  made  first 
annuitant.  Naturally  we  were  more  than  delighted  to 
Teceive  this  kind  gift,  but  terribly  sorry  to  owe  this 
httle  increase  in  our  worldly  store  to  the  death  of  one 
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we  loved,  for,  while  it  may  be  true  that  It's  an  ill 
wind  that  blovv^s  nobody  good,*'  one  would  much  rather 
have  the  good  without  the  ill  wind  that  is  reputed  to 
blow  it. 

We  were  all  looking  forward  to  what,  after  all,  was 
only  intended  as  a  supplementary  income.  Now  I 
hoped  for  even  more  leisure  in  which  to  study,  and 
perhaps  to  have  one  or  two  special  books  put  into 
Braille  for  me,  but  the  powers  that  be  were  not  of  the 
same  opinion.  In  the  following  October  I  was  confined 
to  bed  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Mother  gave  me  her 
loving  care  and  attention  by  day  and  night.  At  last 
her  devoted  nursing  nearly  wore  her  out. 

On  November  2nd,  ten  days  after  my  recovery,  came 
father's  last,  brief  illness.  On  coming  home  to  dinner, 
he  complained  of  severe  pain,  but  after  a  time  it 
apparently  passed,  and  he  returned  to  business  as 
usual.  He  was  late  for  tea,  and  the  pain  had  come 
again  with  redoubled  force.  The  summoning  of  a 
doctor  became  imperative.  He  decided  that  the  best 
course  would  be  to  send  father  to  the  infirmary  for  an 
immediate  operation.  He  was  grave  from  the  first,  but 
hoped  things  might  turn  out  better  than  he  expected. 
For  some  time  mother  was  reluctant  to  consent,  for  she 
wished  to  nurse  him  herself,  but  the  doctor  persuaded 
her  to  give  sanction,  partly  because  he  knew  matters 
could  in  this  way  be  carried  out  more  swiftly,  but 
mainly  because  he  feared  mother  might  feel  the  strain 
too  acutely. 

At  11  p.m.  the  ambulance  arrived,  and  father,  still 
in  great  pain,  was  taken  to  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary. 
Mother,  of  course,  went  with  him,  while  a  friend  stayed 
with  me.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  next  three  hours, 
which  to  me  were  more  like  three  years.  The  anxiety 
was  terrible.    When  mother  returned  there  was  no 
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good  news.  The  specialist  pronounced  the  case  a 
serious  one.  Even  while  we  were  talking  of  it,  father 
was  undergoing  the  operation. 

During  the  next  three  days  mother  was  constantly 
at  the  Infirmary,  returning  only  for  brief  intervals  of 
rest,  and  to  arrange  matters  at  home.  Although  we 
knew  father  was  by  no  means  out  of  danger,  we  hoped 
for  the  best.  He  had  led  such  a  temperate  life  in  every 
way,  so  we,  like  the  doctors,  trusted  this  might  save 
him,  but  on  November  5th  he  passed  to  a  new  sphere. 
The  shock  was  almost  overwhelming,  and  I  feared 
greatly  for  mother's  health,  but  she  bore  up  bravely, 
and  was  her  usual  kind,  thoughtful  self.  There  was  much 
to  be  done,  and  the  labour  rested  on  her  shoulders,  but 
she  did  everything  unflinchingly.  Friends  were  kind, 
and  did  their  best  to  ease  our  suffering  as  far  as  it  could 
be  eased,  but  the  sense  of  loss  was  great. 

Many  of  our  friends  thought  that,  after  father's 
death,  mother  and  I  might  return  to  the  North.  This 
was  debated,  but,  after  all,  we  had  been  in  Bristol  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  father  had  made  many  modern 
improvements  that  had  greatly  added  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  house,  so  it  was  only  natural  we  should 
not  wish  to  leave.  We  had  spent  so  many  happy  years 
within  its  walls,  thirteen  to  be  exact,  and  father  had 
fitted  up  my  study  in  a  most  convenient  way.  Our 
circle  of  friends  here  was  large,  so  why  go  far  from 
them  ? 

We  revisited  the  North  seven  weeks  after  father's 
death,  remaining  until  the  middle  of  February.  The 
length  of  our  stay  led  some  to  think  our  plans  had 
undergone  a  change  through  the  persuasion  of  others, 
and  that  we  should  only  return  to  say  "  Good-bye." 
We  reassured  them,  however,  adding  that  we  wished 
to  be  near  the  place  where  father's  physical  body  rested. 
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The  love  mother  and  I  bore  each  other  helped  to 
lighten  much  of  our  sorrow,  and  we  were  as  happy  as 
our  sense  of  loss  would  permit  us  to  be,  but  for  poor 
mother  there  were  many  hardships  to  face.  The  careful 
planning  of  household  arrangements  was  in  itself  a 
great  anxiety.  My  little  annuity,  that  we  had  meant 
to  treat  as  supplementary,  had  now  to  play  a  far  more 
important  role.  Vanished  was  my  golden  dream  of 
ceasing  to  teach  the  pianoforte,  and  devoting  the  next 
few  years  of  my  life  to  studying  for  a  degree,  with  (as 
Mrs.  lyconard  suggCvSted)  the  possibility  of  working  for 
a  lectureship  afterwards.  I  now  had  to  put  my 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  seek  more  pianoforte,  singing, 
and  elocution  pupils,  and,  for  some  years  to  come  at 
any  rate,  banish  all  thoughts  and  dreams  that  could 
not  yet  hope  for  any  home  other  than  my  castle  of  air 
that  sheltered  them  at  birth. 

There  I  left  my  special  dream  of  dreams,  but  would 
not  say  good-bye  to  it  for  ever.  That  word,  I  resolved, 
should  never  be  said  so  long  as  I  had  breath,  for,  as  we 
so  often  remark,  but  seldom  really  mean  as  we  should. 

While  there's  life,  there's  hope."  Not  one  bit  of  use 
would  it  have  been  to  post  up  the  notice,  Abandon 
hope  all  ye  who  enter  here,''  and  expect  me  to  heed  it. 
Anyone  who  did  so  would  make  the  mistake  of  their  lives 
But  though  I  kept  my  dream  in  its  own  little  air-castle„ 
where  I  could  visit  it  sometimes  by  dreamoplane  (if  I 
may  be  for  once  allowed  to  coin  a  word),  I  had  also  to 
be  very,  very  practical,  and  take  my  work  seriously. 

At  the  time  I  was  under  medical  treatment,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  my  continuing  to  take  my  share  of 
life's  work  and  responsibilities.  It  was  a  joy  to  do 
what  I  could  to  make  things  a  little  easier  for  dear 
mother.  My  only  wish  is  that  I  might  have  been  given, 
power  to  do  still  more. 

Q 
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At  this  time,  the  study  of  theosophy  was  of  great 
practical  help  to  me,  because  it  robbed  death  of  its 
terrors.  The  loss  of  the  physical  presence  was  hard  to 
bear,  of  course,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  But  even 
from  the  first  I  felt  that  my  beloved  father  was  not  far 
from  me,  and  though  ten  years  have  gone  by,  I  still 
feel  as  I  did  then.  Although  I  have,  on  several  occasions, 
visited  father's  grave,  I  do  not  go  there  frequently, 
because  I  feel  that  what  lies  there  is  no  longer  part  of 
him  at  all.  When  I  do  go,  I  lose  the  sense  of  nearness 
that  I  like  to  keep.  That  sense  of  nearness  never  leaves 
me  when  I  am  at  home.  The  things  father  made, 
speak  to  me  of  him  so  often  and  in  such  beautiful  ways, 
but  the  grave  has  no  message  whatever.  It  seems  to 
me  that  whatever  the  soul  does,  or  wherever  it  goes 
after  death,  the  grave  in  which  its  body  is  placed  will 
be  the  spot  surely  avoided.  That  the  soul  does  revisit 
earth  I  am  certain,  particularly  during  the  early  days 
of  bereavement,  or  when  some  loved  one  is  in  great 
need.  Possibly  other  visits  are  made  in  our  times  of 
exceptional  happiness,  for  surely  those  who  enter  a 
new  sphere  do  not  forget  old  loves,  even  though  they 
may  choose  different  methods  of  manifesting  their 
emotions  from  those  they  formerly  employed. 

It  is  just  because  I  believe  so  strongly  that  all  which  is 
part  of  real  soul  and  spirit  visits  earth  in  this  way,  that  I 
avoid  going  to  cemeteries  where  dead  bodies  lie.  To 
me  it  is  as  though,  while  guests,  real  Uving,  breathing 
guests,  are  at  one's  door,  seeking  entry,  one  decides  to 
spend  the  time  in  a  room  where  old  clothes  are  being 
destroyed  because  they  are  too  outworn  for  further  use. 
No  wonder  Death  appears  the  horrible,  miserable  being 
we  so  desire  to  avoid,  and  no  wonder  we  so  soon  lose 
all  sense  of  communion  with  departed  souls.  The  fault 
lies  with  us.    If  only  we  could  realise  that  this  com- 
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munion  can  take  place,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  Dead 
speak  to  us,  even  when  we  fail  to  hear,  then  I  think 
we  should  understand  that  there  is  no  death  as  we 
know  it,  but  only  a  new  form  of  life. 

Do  you  think  the  Dead  know  anything  about  tis  ?  " 
I  was  once  asked    My  answer  was  a  decided  affirmative. 

But  how  cruel  that  would  be,''  said  the  questioner. 

I  cannot  believe  you  are  right,  for  if  they  knew  all, 
they  would  often  be  thoroughly  miserable.'' 

By  knowing  all,"  I  said,  you  realty  mean  knowing 
just  what  we  know,  but  I  like  to  think  their  knowledge 
is  greater,  though,  even  then,  it  is  not  perfect.  It  is 
that  little  bit  of  extra  knowledge  that  may  help  them 
to  realise  that  little  bit  of  extra  that  is  to  come  after. 
They  will  realise,  too,  that  those  who  err  at  present  are 
bound  to  find  the  right  way  at  the  last,  however  long 
they  may  take.  Again,  I  like  to  think  that  the  Dead 
can  help  us,  whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  but  they 
cannot  help  without  having  some  knowledge  of  what 
we  need." 

This  will  not  necessarily  convince  those  who  read 
these  pages,  for  such  conviction  must  come  from 
within,  and,  try  as  we  may,  we  can  only  explain  im- 
perfectly. But,  for  myself,  the  more  I  try  to  explain, 
the  more  convinced  I  become,  and  so  for  me,  if  for  no 
one  else,  there  is  help  and  comfort  in  the  views  I  hold 
and  seek  to  express.  Were  I  at  any  time  urging  friends 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  someone  now 
out  of  the  physical  body,  I  would  not  say,  "  Try  to  act 
as  though  he  were  here,"  but  "  He  is  here  ;  try  to  let 
your  soul  commune  with  him,  then  do  your  best  to  live 
in  accordance  with  Divine  law." 

lyct  no  one  think  that,  in  advocating  this,  I  am 
suggesting  we  should  all  imitate  those  who  make 
martyrs  of  themselves  and  everybody  else  by  doing 
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something  neither  they  nor  their  friends  want  them  to 
do,  just  because  dear  So-and-so  liked  that  thing  to  be 
done  when  he  or  she  was  alive,  no  matter  whether  it 
was,  or  is,  good  in  itself.  This  is  not  loyal  service  to 
the  beloved,  on  the  contrary  it  is  grossly  unfair,  because 
it  means  that  we  do  not  credit  the  poor  soul  with 
any  desire  or  power  to  progress.  Could  anything,  be 
more  terrible  ?  Those  whom  we  love,  if  they  love  us 
in  the  right  way,  will  judge  our  loyalty,  not  by  our 
slavish  obedience  to  their  own  petty  whims,  but  by  our 
obedience  to  the  highest  within  us,  for  it  is  only  thus 
that  we  can  estabhsh  real  communion  between  living 
and  dead. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  no  such  commvmion 
is  possible,  and  seek  to  prove  their  statement  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  poverty  of  much  of  the  matter 
supposed  to  come  to  us  through  spiritualistic  mediums. 
Others,  again,  while  perfectly  willing  to  agree  that  those 
no  longer  manifesting  in  the  physical  body,  can  speak  to 
us,  feel  that  many  of  the  so-called  messages  are  too 
trivial  to  be  genuine.  Those  who  are  reputed  to  have 
given  such  messages  would  (they  say)  be  developing 
fresh  interests.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for 
a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  problems  of  Spiritualism, 
and  even  if  it  were,  my  pen  would  not  be  the  one  to 
write  of  it,  for  though  I  am  convinced  that  the  Dead 
have  spoken  to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  has 
always  been  by  direct  means.  Of  Spirituahsm  itself 
I  have  neither  knowledge  nor  experience.  As  for 
seances,  I  have  attended  none,  so  know  only  of  what 
I  have  heard  and  read. 

But  war  and  post-war  Ufe  has  brought  almost  every- 
one face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  the  after-Hfe, 
so  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  perhaps  be  in 
season. 
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Much  of  the  matter  said  to  have  emanated  from  the 
spirit-world  is  far  too  trivial  to  be  recorded  in  print. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  very  triviality  may  be  the  thing 
that  makes  it  real  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
intended. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  met  a  school-friend  after 
many  years,  or,  better  still,  suppose  you  wrote  to  such 
a  friend  from  a  foreign  land,  to  which  he  had  previously 
been  given  no  idea  you  had  gone.  Would  you  rely  on 
your  name  alone  if  you  wished  to  refresh  your  friend's 
memory,  filling  your  letter  with  wonderful  details  of  a 
life  in  which  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  identify  you  ? 
Surely  not.  Your  talk  would  probably  be  of  the  past, 
and  even  then  you  might  not  discuss  the  glorious 
achievements  of  school  Ufe,  but  the  little  incidents 
which,  trivial  as  they  are,  may  be  the  very  best  means 
of  estabUshing  the  bond  of  sympathetic  memory  you 
desire  to  arouse. 

Now  the  same  may  be  true  of  Spiritualism.  Perhaps 
those  in  another  sphere  try  to  estabHsh  contact  with  us 
by  talking  of  just  those  little  familiar  things  that  caused 
a  mutual  sympathy  before,  in  order  that  they  may 
make  such  means  lead  us  to  an  interest  in  their  new 
life.  This  is  not  a  complete  answer,  but  it  may  help. 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  leave  death,  and  talk  only  of 
life. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  lyAST  Ten  Years 

THIS  chapter  might  well  have,  as  a  secondary 
title, Mainly  about  Radio,''  because  the  advent 
of  wireless  brought  so  many  fresh  interests  into 
my  life,  a  life  already  full  of  blessedness.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  radio  and  all  things 
appertaining  to  it. 

In  February,  1923,  just  before  returning  to  Bristol, 
after  our  extended  stay  in  the  North,  I  heard  a  radio 
transmission  for  the  first  time.  Most  of  the  items  came 
from  Newcastle,  but  Manchester  kept  making  itself 
heard  when  not  wanted.  Indeed,  the  owner  of  the  set 
could  no  more  keep  Manchester  away  from  Newcastle 
than  Mr.  Dick  could  keep  King  Charles's  head  out  of 
his  book.  With  the  wireless,  however,  the  result  was 
naturally  a  good  deal  worse,  for  King  Charles's  head 
(even  if  it  had  found  its  way  into  a  book,  in  which  it 
had  no  business  to  be)  would  at  least  have  been  silent. 
Not  so  with  Manchester  ;  it  did  not  talk,  but  it  sang, 
and  sang  well  too.  Oddly  enough,  as  though  one  of 
the  vocalists  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Manchester 
was  jamming  "  Newcastle,  she  sang  Somewhere  a 
voice  is  calling."  Assuredly  it  was  calling,  and  with  a 
will,  as  though  it  meant  to  obey  Elijah's  instructions 
to  the  prophets  of  Baal,  and  Call  him  louder."  It 
called  loudly  enough,  but  sweetly  too,  far  more  sweetly 
than  the  prophets  are  likely  to  have  done.  The  call 
was  more  than  sweet,  it  was  actually  beautiful,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  deeply  appreciated  by  us 
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all  if  only  it  had  been  heard  at  the  right  time,  namely, 
when  Newcastle  was  having  an  interval.  Apart  from 
this  the  concert  was  interesting,  so  my  first  impression 
of  wireless  was,  for  the  most  part,  favourable. 

Reception  was,  as  we  all  know,  very  diflFerent  from 
what  it  is  to-day,  but  in  the  wonder  of  it  all  it  was 
easy  for  many  of  us  to  put  up  with  inconveniences 
that  now  we  should  not  tolerate  for  a  moment.  My 
first  acquaintance  with  wireless  was  made  by  means  of 
a  loud  speaker.  Speakers,  as  we  all  know,  are  far 
better  than  they  used  to  be,  but  though  I  can  listen  to 
them  with  pleasure  when  the  necessity  arises,  I  still 
prefer  headphones.  The  reception  pleases  me  better 
in  the  latter  case,  and  I  feel  that  the  phones  are  far 
more  intimate  than  the  best  of  speakers  can  ever  be. 

When  listening  to  a  loud  speaker,  it  is  to  me  as 
though  everyone  taking  part  in  the  programme  were 
saying,  I  am  here  to  entertain  this  vast  assembly. 
Yes,  I  shall  sing,  play,  or  otherwise  divert  you,  but  only 
in  so  far  as  you  are  one  of  the  audience,  not  because 
you  interest  me  as  an  individual.  When  listening  to 
music  in  the  concert-hall,  I  often  have  much  the  same 
feeling.  Perhaps  this  is  why,  unlike  most  listeners,  I 
still  prefer  the  studio  transmission  to  the  outside 
broadcast,  even  where  the  latter  are  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  reception  ideal. 

When  using  headphones  I  am  really  happy,  for  then 
all  appears  intimate  in  every  way.  I  always  feel  as 
though  each  artiste  were  saying,  Good  evening.  I, 
too,  have  many,  many  people  to  entertain,  but  I  v/ant 
you  to  listen  particularly,  please.  Yes,  I  really  mean 
it,  the  individual  you,  not  merely  the  collective.  You 
cannot  see  me,  but,  if  possible,  forget  all  about  that, 
and  remember  I  am  something  more  substantial  than  a 
voice  on  the  ether.    In  spirit  I  am  with  you  all  the 
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time,  sitting  in  your  drawing-room,  or  in  any  other  room 
where  you  happen  to  have  the  set,  a  guest,  and  (I  hope) 
a  welcome  one  I^ook  at  me  mentally,  my  friend,  and 
try  to  think  that  I  am  near  enough  to  offer  you  the 
hand  of  friendship,  as  well  as  to  receive  yours  in  return. 
Again  I  repeat,  it  is  to  you  I  speak,  and  I  shall  go  on 
even  if  you  have  other  things  to  do  in  addition  to 
listening.  Never  mind  that  huge  pile  of  mending  ;  get 
on  with  it  by  all  means.  I  can  sing,  play,  talk  to  you, 
or  otherwise  try  to  gain  your  interest.  Think  of  me, 
please,  as  a  very,  very  dear  and  intimate  friend,  who 
does  not  want  a  formal  host,  but  just  a  fellow-human, 
with  whom  interest  may  be  shared.'* 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  discussed  the 
question  with  others,  and  found  that,  while  many 
listeners  are  developing  an  increasing  fondness  for  the 
loud  speaker,  quite  a  number  of  broadcasters  with 
whom  I  have  corresponded,  agree  with  me  in  my 
preference  for  the  'phones. 

It  was  not  for  more  than  a  3^ear  after  I  had  first 
listened  that  I  heard  the  wireless  again,  but  from  1924 
onwards  I  have  been  a  constant  listener.  1923  was 
not  an  eventful  year,  but  one  in  which  mother  and  I 
were  mainly  occupied  in  adapting  ourselves  to  new 
conditions.  The  fact  that  we  were  still  in  the  old  home, 
and  outwardly  our  mode  of  living  was  not  greatly  altered, 
made  matters  far  easier  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been,  but  dear  father's  companionship  could  never  be 
restored.  Mother  faced  the  world  bravely,  smiled 
through  the  tears  that  her  heart  shed  constantly, 
but  were  never  allowed  to  gather  to  her  eyes,  save 
in  private. 

Much  was  hidden  even  from  me,  the  one  who  knew 
and  loved  her  best.  I  never  bother  others  with  my 
troubles,"  she  says  constantly,  even  to-day.    "  They 
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all  have  enough  of  their  own,  without  having  mine  as 
well/' 

But  those  who  know  anything  at  all  about  human 
nature  must  be  aware  of  the  tremendous  emotional 
strain  this  entails.  To  be  brave  is  an  excellent  thing, 
but  real  bravery  costs  far  more  than  any,  save  those 
who  actuall}^  practise  the  virtue  themselves,  will  ever 
realise. 

Soon  after  father's  death,  one  friend,  who  knew 
mother's  character  better  than  most  people,  remarked 
to  me  :  Your  mother  is  bearing  up  wonderfully,  and, 
in  spite  of  everything,  she  has  a  cheery  word  for  us. 
All  the  same,  when  she  gains  the  privacy  of  her  own 
room,  I  am  sure  she  has  a  good  cry  unknown  even  to 
you." 

My  friend  was  right,  I  know.  But  it  is  mother  with 
the  smiling  face  we  really  know  best,  and  this  will  be 
our  picture  till  the  end,  of  that  I  am  certain.  Mother 
is  remarkably  youthful  in  appearance,  so  much  so  that 
we  are  still  taken  for  sisters  just  as  much  as  ever  we  were 
when  I  was  younger.  This  belief  is  held,  not  only  by 
strangers  but  even  by  people  who  know  me  fairly  well. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  mother  could  possibly 
think  of  her  as  old,  or  even  elderly. 

She  is  activity  personified,  and  (to  quote  an  aunt  of 
mine)  "  has  not  an  idle  bone  in  her  body."  On  account 
of  mother's  youthfulness  of  appearance,  and  mental 
outlook,  many  friends  thought  she  would  re-marry  after 
a  year  or  two  of  widowhood.  Several  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  her  so.  If  opportunities  had  been  all  that  were 
required,  mother  might  easily  have  shared  another 
man's  name  and  address  long  ago,  but  she  has  never 
desired  such  a  change,  and  I  am  sure  she  never  will. 
When  friends  ask  (as  they  often  do)  why  she  has  never 
re-married,  her  reply  is  always  the  same,  "  I  am  quite 
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satisfied  with  the  one  good  husband  I  have  had.  He 
was  an  exception,  and  I  know  I  should  have  to  go  a 
very  long  way  indeed  before  I  met  another  man  any- 
thing like  him.  Besides,  I  have  my  girlie  to  think  of. 
We  are  very  happy  together,  and  I  do  not  want  anyone 
else.'' 

We  are  both  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  sightless  girls 
marr3dng.    Our  answer  is  a  decided  negative. 

At  Christmas,  in  1923,  we  again  went  to  visit  the  same 
dear  friends  in  Liverpool,  of  whom  I  have  several  times 
made  mention.  They  now  possessed  a  two-valve  wire- 
less set,  so  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  for  this  meant 
plenty  of  entertainment  all  the  time.  We  visited  many 
mutual  friends,  of  course,  but  ample  opportunities  were 
afforded  me  for  listening.  The  set  was  excellent,  and  as 
I  liked  the  headphones,  it  was  possible  for  me  to  have 
as  much  entertainment  as  I  pleased  without  forcing 
everybody  else  to  listen,  whether  they  wished  to  do 
so  or  no. 

At  the  time  wireless  sets  were  still  something  of  a 
rarity,  consequently  I  seized  every  chance  of  listening 
that  was  provided  me,  fearing  I  might  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  before  hearing  further  transmissions.  I 
shall  have  a  set  of  my  own,  when  my  ship  lands,''  I 
remarked  to  my  hostess,  but  this  I  thought  would  never 
be  anything  more  than  a  beautiful  dream.  Even 
crystal  sets  were  expensive  luxuries  then,  and  our  host 
assured  us  that,  if  we  got  one,  it  would  be  of  little  use, 
our  nearest  station  (Cardiff)  being  a  considerable 
distance  from  Bristol. 

I  had  therefore  very  little  faith  in  the  materiahsation 
of  my  dream-ship.  For  all  I  expected  to  get,  I  might 
just  as  well  have  said,  I  will  buy  my  set  when  there 
are  two  moons  in  the  sky."  But  the  set  did  come,  and 
that  far  sooner  than  I  expected.    During  my  visit  to 
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Liverpool,  I  listened  to  a  German  lesson,  given  from 
the  Manchester  broadcasting  station,  for  the  benefit  of 
young  students.  The  lesson  happened  to  be  concerned 
with  a  particular  point  in  German  grammar  that  I  had 
not  found  easy  to  grasp,  and  so  (as  may  well  be 
imagined)  I  was  all  ears.  The  teacher  was  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  his  subject,  and  took  pains  to  give  the 
clearest  explanations. 

In  those  days,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  B.B.C. 
had  not  the  splendid  publications  department  it  now 
possesses.  Illustrative  pamphlets  and  school  manuals 
were  unknown.  This  meant  that  the  speaker,  or 
teacher,  if  any  success  were  to  result,  must  make 
doubly  certain  that  every  point  was  clear,  for  there 
was  no  assuming  that  the  listener  had  been  doing 
careful  preparation  in  advance. 

The  German  lesson  was  so  helpful,  that  I  at  once 
wrote  to  Dr.  Beckh,  giving  him  a  complete  account  of 
it.  This  letter  proved  of  so  much  interest  to  him,  that 
he  decided  to  purchase  a  set  himself.  On  my  return 
we  had  a  further  talk  concerning  wireless  transmissions. 

It  would  be  lovely,''  Dr.  Beckh  remarked,  "  if  you 
could  obtain  the  set  without  having  to  wait  for  a  purely 
imaginary  ship  to  come  along,  peihaps  one  day  it  might 
be  possible. '  *  We  conversed  further,  and  our  conversation 
put  an  idea  into  mother's  head.  She  realised  how  much 
a  set  would  delight  me,  and  longed  to  purchase  one  for 
my  amusement  and  instruction.  She  realised,  too, 
that  had  father  been  alive,  he  would  have  bought  the 
parts  and  made  one.  Then  came  a  further  inspiration 
on  her  part.  She  had  kept  several  pieces  of  jewellery 
belonging  to  father,  which  were  to  be  mine  some  day, 
among  them  a  gold  watch  and  chain.  But,  after  all 
(she  reasoned),  if  these  were  sold,  and  the  money  used 
to  buy  me  the  wireless  set,  this  would  be  more  real  use 
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to  me,  and  give  me  far  more  pleasure.  Had  there  been 
other  members  of  the  family,  it  would  of  course  have 
been  different,  but,  as  things  were,  mother  felt  that  her 
idea  would  bring  me  happiness,  and  that,  could  father 
be  consulted,  he  would  gladly  have  consented  to  the 
disposal  of  his  watch  and  chain,  much  as  he  valued 
them,  if  the  result  was  any  practical  gain  to  mother  or 
m3"self. 

Mother  was  right,  the  set  has  brought  me  far  more 
happiness  than  ever  I  could  have  got  from  jewellery, 
however  valuable,  but  for  her  the  sacrifice  cannot  have 
been  easy  to  make.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  These 
things  will  be  yours  at  my  death,  then  you  can  do  what 
you  like  with  them.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  promise  to 
keep  them  for  sentimental  reasons  if  you  prefer  to  buy 
something  in  memory  of  father,  that  will  give  you 
pleasure.''    But  quite  another  to  say,  as  mother  did, 

These  things  belonged  to  father,  but  I  give  them  to 
you  now.  They  are  yours,  to  sell  in  order  that  you 
may  buy  the  wireless  set  you  so  badly  want.  I  give 
you  these  things  for  father's  sake,  as  well  as  my  own." 

Heroic  is  the  very  last  epithet  mother  would  apply 
to  her  loving  sacrifice,  but  I  am  certain  there  is  no 
other  word  that  accurately  describes  its  nature,  and  so 
I  write  it  unhesitatingly,  even  though  I  know  she  will 
be  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  use  the  blue  pencil 
when  she  beholds  it  written. 

It  is  not  always  in  what  historians,  and  others  equally 
famous,  call  the  big  things  of  life  that  heroism  is 
necessarily  seen  at  its  best ;  indeed,  in  big  things,  the 
sense  of  possible  glory  to  come  sometimes  acts  as  an 
effective  stimulus,  even  where  the  motive  is,  in  the 
main,  disinterested.  But  in  the  little  things  of  life, 
constant  heroism  is  ever  being  demanded,  and  there 
are  times  when  the  response  is  amazing.   Whenever  it 
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does  appear,  no  praise  is  too  high  for  bestowal,  for 
there  is  only  the  glory  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  having 
done  one's  best  as  reward.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
greatest  reward  of  all,  and  so,  in  a  way,  the  word  only 
is  not  exactly  appropriate,  but  in  using  it  as  I  do,  I 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  judge  of 
merit  by  the  recognition  it  receives  from  the  world, 
rather  than  by  the  amount  of  approval  afforded  by  the 
hero's  own  sense  of  right. 

My  set  did  become  a  reality,  and  on  March  21st, 
1924,  I  used  it  for  the  first  time.  There  is  not  much  of 
the  original  set  left  now,  I  am  afraid  :  it  has  been 
re-built  to  meet  modern  needs,  but  there  remains 
enough  to  remind  me  of  the  old  days,  and  mother's 
tender  devotion. 

Since  that  glorious  day  I  have  been  a  constant 
listener.  With  the  exception  of  those  times  when  I 
have  been  away  on  holiday,  not  many  days  have  passed 
without  my  having  listened  for  at  least  an  hour  or  two, 
often  much  longer.  Fortunately,  there  are  many  things 
I  can  do  while  listening  at  the  same  time.  This  makes 
me  feel  I  can  use  the  headphones  for  hours  with  no  need 
of  an  elastically-constructed  conscience. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  say  which  pro- 
gramme I  most  enjoy,  because  each  programme  has  its 
own  message,  and,  in  these  matters,  as  in  others,  I  am 
a  decided  eclectic.  There  are  many  who  beheve  that 
constant  listening  is  fast  turning  us  into  a  nation  of 
sluggards,  but  with  this  I  do  not  agree.  No  doubt 
radio,  like  many  other  mechanical  devices,  helps  the 
lazy  to  find  an  excuse  for  what,  after  all,  was  probably 
present  before  its  advent.  We  are  all  ready  to  use 
accidental  developments,  etc.,  as  excuses  for  our  own 
shortcomings.  For  instance,  we  blame  wireless  for  the 
decUne  in  conversation.   It  is  a  contributory  cause,  but 
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the  decline  had  actually  begun  long  before  we  had  even 
heard  of  wireless  telephony. 

In  my  opinion,  our  conversation  suffers  more  from 
the  effects  of  our  self-consciousness  than  from  vvireless 
having  come  into  our  homes.  We  fear  that  if  we 
converse  too  well,  we  may  be  regarded  as  attempting 
to  be  better  than  our  neighbours.  Our  real  disease  is 
what  I  personally  would  call  a  fear-of -swank  comxplex. 
Let  us  be  thought  dull,  if  such  cannot  be  avoided, 
but  never  let  it  be  said  that  we  are  a  nation  of 

swankers.'' 

Ostentation  is  no  virtue.  But  surely  we  can  keep 
this  fault  at  a  safe  distance,  without  pretending  to 
despise  brains.  WHien  we  reall}'  want  to  hear  good 
conversation  again,  and  converse  well  in  our  turn,  we 
shall  find  means  of  reviving  the  art,  in  spite  of  radio  or 
an^-thing  else.  In  any  case,  even  granting  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  accusation,  it  is  but 
a  question  of  getting  the  right  balance.  W^benever  new 
development  along  mechanical  lines  is  noted,  we  tend 
to  ser^'e  it,  instead  of  making  it  serve  us,  but  things 
generally  readjust  themselves  if  only  we  can  summon 
courage  to  wait  patiently.  Our  patience  is  nearly 
always  justified  by  results. 

Personally  I  can  assert,  ^Aithout  feeUng  guilty  of 
boastfulness,  that  I  am  certain  radio  has  not  made  me 
lazy.  On  the  contrary,  I  have,  I  think,  done  more 
work  than  ever  since  I  got  my  receiving  set.  At  first 
I  tended  to  hsten  v^ithout  doing  anything  of  much 
importance,  but  after  a  while  I  found  means  of  hstening 
and  doing  plenty  of  soUd  work  at  the  same  time.  Often 
I  read,  write,  or  do  some  French,  German,  Latin,  or 
Esperanto  translation.  At  other  times  I  study 
psychology  or  logic.  Occasionally  I  knit,  but  I  seldom 
have  time  for  this  kind  of  occupation. 
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I  had  not  long  been  a  listener  before  I  felt  I  should 
like  a  pen-chat  with  many  of  those  whose  voices  attracted 
me.  The  first  B.B.C.  official  to  whom  I  wrote  was  Mr. 
Arthur  Burrows,  then  at  the  lyondon  Station,  now  (I 
believe)  at  Geneva.  Mr.  Burrows  was  at  that  time 
spoken  of  by  many  listeners  as  "  the  man  with  the 
golden  voice''  (quite  a  good  epithet  for  him).  His 
reply  to  my  letter  was  the  very  essence  of  cordiality, 
and  I  like  to  regard  him  as  my  earliest  friend  made  by 
means  of  the  radio.  In  my  letter  I  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  concerning  radio,  and  its  infiuence  in  the  non- 
seeing  world.  His  appreciation  of  my  humble  reflections 
on  the  subject  inspired  me  to  attempt  something  more 
definite. 

Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1924  I  wrote  an 
article  entitled  "  Radio  and  Psychology  of  Blindness." 
This  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  radio,  and  the  effect 
that  programmes  of  different  kinds  were  likely  to  have 
on  the  minds  of  non-seeing  listeners,  as  well  as  the 
way  in  which  radio  could  help  them  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  modern  problems  of  life  as  viewed  and  Uved  by  the 
seeing.  Braille,  I  pointed  out,  could  do  much  to  assist, 
but  not  all.  Radio,  too,  was  needed.  At  Dr.  Beckh's 
earnest  request,  I  had  the  article  printed  in  time  for 
Christmas.  He  advised  this  on  account  of  the  informa- 
tion it  contained. 

Many  were  the  kind  letters  of  appreciation  I  received 
from  those  interested  in  the  subject  for  various  reasons. 
Professors,  writers,  officials  of  the  B.B.C,  and  principals 
of  various  institutions  for  the  blind,  etc.,  were  cordial 
in  appreciation.  Of  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan's  letter 
I  spoke  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  my  discussing  all  the  corres- 
pondence I  received,  but  I  should  like  to  mention  one 
letter  which  came  from  Mr.  Victor  Sm5rthe,  of  Man- 
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Chester.  Mr.  Sm3i:he  was  cordial  throughout  in  his 
expressions  of  appreciation,  but  the  part  of  the 
pamphlet  that  apparently  interested  him  most,  and 
which  he  accorded  the  greatest  praise,  was  page 
eleven. 

This  deals  vdth.  the  sightless  and  radio  plays,  treating 
more  fully  a  point  raised  a  short  time  before  by  Mr. 
R.  E.  Jefferey  in  one  of  his  talks  over  the  ether. 
Personally  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  radio  drama,  which  I  can  follow  with  perfect 
ease.  In  my  opinion,  the  reason  why  so  many  of  my 
seeing  friends  do  not  share  this  view  is  because,  for 
centuries,  the}'  have  been  brought  up  in  the  faith  that 
action  makes  the  play.  In  a  sense  it  does  for  them,  of 
course,  but  if  they  could  occasionally  be  induced  to 
modify  their  point  of  view  a  Uttle,  they  would  not 
regard  radio  drama  as  the  makeshift  they  appear  to 
think  it  at  present.  The  ver\'  fact  that  we  always  call 
those  who  take  part  in  plays  intended  for  the  theatre, 
actors,  is  in  itself  clear  proof  (if  proof  be  needed)  of  the 
importance  of  action  to  us  in  such  cases.  When  it 
comes  to  radio  plays,  we  simply  describe  those  taking 
part  as    radio  players." 

Some  time  ago,  in  an  article  pubhshed  in  one  of  our 
popular  wireless  journals,  Mr.  Ronald  Gourley  (the  sight- 
less pianist  and  entertainer)  discussed  the  way  in  which 
the  seeing  and  non-seeing  listener  regard  radio  pro- 
grammes. In  his  opinion,  there  was  no  difference  in 
the  way  of  hstening,  that  is,  not  as  regards  its  nature  ; 
the  question  is  entirely  one  of  degree.  This  apphes  (he 
considers)  to  every  type  of  programme,  even  the  radio 
play,  and  so  there  is  no  need  for  the  B.B.C.  to  give  the 
sightless  any  special  type  of  programme,  or  any  items 
intended  mainly  for  them.  This,  in  his  view,  would  (if 
an>i:hing)  be  detrimental  to  the  sightless. 
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Now,  sincerely  as  I  admire  Mr.  Gourley's  work,  I  am 
not  in  accord  with  all  his  views,  particularly  with 
regard  to  radio  drama  and  the  question  whether  or  not 
sightless  persons  should  be  given  positions  on  the  staff 
of  the  B.B.C. 

With  his  view  that  we  do  not  require  special  pro- 
grammes, I  agree,  but  there  is  one  item  that  might  be 
included  occasionally  for  our  guidance  without  in  any 
way  spoiling  the  pleasure  of  our  seeing  comrades.  This 
I  shall  discuss  in  Chapter  XI,  which  deals  with  my 
recreations. 

In  an  early  chapter  I  explained  the  difficulty  we  often 
find  in  getting  a  correct  comparison  of  our  own  view- 
point with  that  of  the  seeing,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  we  analyse  imperfectly,  but  also  because  of 
the  lack  of  mutual  frankness.  On  the  subject  of  radio 
drama  I  have  had  conversations  with  many  people, 
seeing  and  non-seeing.  These  conversations  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  we  do  listen  differently,  and  that  the 
difference  cannot  be  explained  away  as  being  one  of 
degree  only. 

The  matter  appears  to  me  to  go  far  deeper  than  is 
generally  believed.  The  more  I  discuss  radio  drama, 
the  more  is  the  question  of  psychological  difference 
brought  home  to  me.  Were  I  asked  to  explain  this 
difference  briefly,  I  would  do  so  as  follows.  To  the 
sightless  a  play,  be  it  radio  drama  or  otherwise,  may 
be  described  as  a  novel,  in  which  the  characters  come 
to  life,  and,  for  the  most  part,  talk.  To  the  seeing,  a 
play  is  a  novel  in  which  the  characters  come  to  life, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  act,  other  things  such  as  speech,, 
song,  etc.,  being  secondary.  Now  the  non-seeing,, 
because  they  are  so  often  obliged  to  think  even  of 
theatrical  production  mainly  in  terms  of  speech,  find 
the  radio  drama  quite  a  good  medium,  but  the  seeing,, 
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because  radio  drama  must  leave  the  action  to  be 
imagined,  find  it  imperfect  at  best. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  the  sightless  as 
members  of  the  B.B.C.  staff,  why  not  ?  Other  things 
being  equal,  of  course.  To  employ  one  ill-quahfied  for 
the  work  in  hand  because  of  a  physical  handicap  would 
be  rank  folly,  but  neither  should  that  physical  handicap 
be  set  up  as  a  barrier  where  real  ability  exists.  There 
are  departments  of  the  B.B.C.  in  which  the  non-seeing 
might  be  usefully  employed,  not  as  a  kindh^  act  of 
charity,  but  on  merit. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  radio  and  the  sightless, 
I  should  Uke,  if  I  may,  to  revert  to  the  question  of 
radio  drama.  The  late  Mr.  Walter  Dixon  (himself 
sightless)  considered  that  (as  the  radio  play  cannot  be 
acted)  non-seeing  people  could  do  as  good  work  as  the 
seeing  in  that  direction.  Personally,  I  am  not  quite 
convinced  that  this  view  is  right.  True,  the  radio  play 
cannot  be  acted,  but  (as  we  have  seen)  action  is  implied , 
so  the  radio  dramatist,  Uke  the  theatrical  ones,  should 
think  of  the  play  in  terms  of  action.  This  would  be 
easy  to  the  sightless  person  who  had  once  been  able  to 
see,  but  those  bHnd  from  birth,  though  they  might  (and 
probably  would)  create  situations  in  which  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  action  could  be  imagined  by 
listeners,  might  lack  originality  in  that  respect.  It 
would  be  simple  enough  to  be  original  in  regard  to 
dialogue,  given  the  requisite  talent  of  course,  but  in 
the  realm  of  action  difficulties  would  arise,  for,  unless 
we  are  close  to  the  person  acting,  or  what  is  done  results 
in  sound,  action  must  be  described  to  us  by  our  seeing 
friends.  Consequently,  our  thoughts  on  action  must 
of  necessity  be  coloured  by  those  of  others.  For  tactile 
and  aural  images  we  draw  on  our  memories  and  ex- 
periences, but  the  visual,  however  powerful,  must 
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remain  substitutive  only  (as  psychologists  would  say), 
i.e.,  they  must  be  images  we  owe  to  the  impressions  of 
others.  Unless,  of  course,  sight  has  previously  been 
possessed. 

1  ^  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  have  been  no  sightless 
radio  players.  Why,  I  cannot  imagine.  Those  to  whom 
I  have  written  on  the  subject,  express  agreement  with 
my  views.  Mr.  Arthur  Blanch  (dramatic  producer  at 
Belfast  station)  and  Dame  Sybil  Thorndike  wrote  to 
me  in  a  particularly  enthusiastic  way.  One  producer 
thinks  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  non- 
seeing  taking  part  in  radio  plays,  provided  that  the 
words  are  carefully  memorised.  (As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  sightless  can  read  from  Braille  script,  just  as  the 
seeing  read  from  letterpress  copies,  but  as  those  who 
do  not  see  are  accustomed  to  memorising,  this  need  not 
be  done.) 

Again,  there  is  no  reason  why  sightless  artistes  should 
not  sometimes  take  part  in  broadcast  production  of 
oratorios,  operas,  and  revue.  The  two  latter  avenues 
are,  in  the  ordinary  way,  closed  to  them,  and  yet,  from 
the  standpoint  of  voice  alone,  many  could  do  a  great 
deal  if  rightly  trained.  All  the  more  reason  then  for 
the  B.B.C.  to  do  something  constructive  for  them. 

There  is  yet  another  department  in  which  the  non- 
seeing  might  help.  They  could  conduct  auditions  of 
would-be  radio  players.  In  this  (provided,  of  course, 
they  have  the  necessary  technical  knowledge)  they 
should  be  eminently  successful,  because  their  lack  of 
sight  forces  them  to  concentrate  on  aural  impressions 
alone.  They  could  also  help  with  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary rehearsals,  and  so  leave  the  producer  free  to 
do  more  of  that  part  of  the  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential,  e.g.,  reading  through  manuscripts,  re-writing 
microphone  versions  of  old  plays,  etc..  , 
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The  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  had,  and  (I 
believe)  still  has,  a  department  for  training  would-be 
radio  players.  Now  why  not  employ  one  or  more 
sightless  instructors  for  this  department  ?  Their  stand- 
point would  be  aural  throughout.  It  would  not  matter 
to  them  if  the  would-be  Opheha  looked  fifty,  provided 
she  had  a  voice  young  enough  for  the  part.  Such  an 
instructor  w^ould  know  well  what  is  needed  where  the 
voice  has  to  express  everything,  and  the  seeing  person 
would  be  left  free  to  give  attention  to  stage  training,  or 
other  work  where  it  is  necessary  to  supervise  gesture 
and  facial  expression. 

From  the  time  when  Mr.  E.  R.  Appleton  founded  the 
Cardiff  Silent  Fellowship,  I  took  a  keen  interest  in  its 
aims,  and  was  one  of  the  earUest  members. 

At  first  the  Director  merely  read  poems,  as  others 
had  done,  but  his  were  always  of  a  definitely  religious 
nature.  Gradually  these  poems  were  linked  together  by 
stiitable  remarks,  until,  in  the  end,  a  talk  from  the 
Director,  with  readings  to  serve  merely  as  illustrations, 
took  the  place  of  the  original  plan,  and  (as  members  of 
the  Fellowship  will  agree)  results  justified  the  change. 

One  little  poem  which  I  wrote  expressly  for  the 
Fellowship  was  broadcast  on  October  19th,  1924.  The 
poem  might  suitable  be  used  as  a  vesper  for  children 
to  such  tunes  as  the  following  :  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,  Nos.  34,  105,  or  334. 

EVENING  VESPER. 

God  of  silence,  Father  dear. 
To  Thy  children,  ever  near. 
Cheer  us  with  Thy  holy  light. 
Through  the  solemn  hours  of  night. 

God  of  silence,  when  repose 
Gently  comes  our  eyes  to  close, 
From  all  evil  powers  protect. 
Tenderly  our  ways  direct. 
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When  the  morning  breaks  anew. 
And  we  rise  Thy  will  to  do, 
God  of  silence.  Friend,  and  Guide, 
We  beseech  Thee  still  abide. 

A  few  months  later  I  wrote  a  story  for  Mr.  Appleton's 
children.  That  he  had  more  than  one,  I  knew,  but  how 
many  I  was  not  aware,  neither  did  I  know  whether  they 
were  boys  or  girls.  Because  of  this,  I  left  a  blank  line 
for  the  dedication,  and  requested  Mr.  Appleton  to  insert 
their  names.  The  story  itself  I  decided  should  concern 
two  children,  one  of  whom  should  be  called  Joan,  but 
what  name  should  I  give  the  younger,  who  was  to  be 
chief  character?  My  first  choice  was  Barbara,  but 
after  a  time  I  discarded  it  in  favour  of  Betty,  and  so 
the  story  was  given  the  title,  "  Betty's  Adventure.'' 
It  was  all  about  the  adventures  of  a  little  girl  among 
the  radio  fairies,  where  a  wireless  set  turned  itself  on 
by  magic,  and  headphones,  as  well  as  loud  speakers, 
came  to  life,  and  impersonated  actual  broadcasters. 
Betty's  own  headphones  being  announcer. 

Mr.  Appleton's  reply  was  kind  and  appreciative.  My 
story  would,  he  assured  me,  be  broadcast  in  the  near 
future.  At  the  close,  he  gave  me  this  unexpected 
information  :  "  By  the  way,  Joan  and  Betty  are  my 
two  children." 

To  listeners  of  to-day  this  would,  of  course,  have  been 
common  knowledge,  for  these  two  little  people  have  so 
often  broadcast  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Appleton's  Bible  dramatisations,  but  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing  we  seldom  heard  about 
them. 

"  Betty's  Adventure  "  was  broadcast  on  May  1st, 
1925.  The  reader  was  Miss  Dorothy  Champion  (Cousin 
Dorothy,  as  she  is  still  affectionately  called  over  the 
ether).   I  had  not  been  told  when  to  expect  the  broad- 
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cast,  but  as  I  generally  listen  to  the  Children's  Hour, 
in  spite  of  being  grown-up,  there  was  little  chance  of 
my  missing  it. 

Friday  is  still  regarded  by  many  people  as  unlucky, 
but  for  me  it  has  often  been  quite  the  reverse.  In  this 
case  it  certainly  was.  Cousin  Dorothy  read  the  story 
in  her  own  delightful  way,  making  it  live.  Most  of  the 
stories  I  have  had  broadcast  have  been  read  by  her,  or 
by  Yvette  (Miss  Vera  Ashe).  She,  too,  reads  them 
charmingly,  employing  a  wide  range  of  tones  for  the 
various  characterisations,  her  quaint  French  accent 
adding  considerable  piquancy. 

Soon  after  the  broadcasting  of  Betty's  Adventure  " 
came  another  story,  this  time  a  longer  one  called  The 
Discontented  Kettle  Elf." 

The  next  event  of  interest  occurred  on  February 
13th,  1926.  This  was  the  birthday  of  the  Cardiff 
station,  but  this  anniversary  was  a  special  one,  as  the 
second  of  the  Cardiff  studios  was  to  be  opened.  The 
station  director  (Mr.  E.  R.  Appleton)  conferred  on  me 
the  great  honour  of  asking  me  to  perform  the  opening 
ceremony.  What  a  delightful  surprise.  I  really  felt 
much  too  excited  to  sit  down  to  type  the  necessary 
reply,  so,  in  addition,  telegraphed  an  affirmative,  to 
make  assurance  double  sure.  For  typing  I  use  a  special 
chair,  and  if  an  expert  psychomitrist  could  have 
occupied  it  afterwards,  I  wonder  what  would  have 
happened.  My  knowledge  of  psychomitry  is  very 
scanty,  but  I  do  know  its  followers  believe  our  furniture 
capable  of  revealing  certain  things  about  us.  If  this 
theory  be  anything  near  the  truth,  then  on  that 
rapturous  morning  of  mornings,  my  chair  must  have 
been  a  veritable  news-bag,  only  waiting  to  divulge  its 
contents  to  those  capable  of  reading,  but  preferring,  of 
course,  that  they  should  either  sit  or  stand  to  read,  in- 
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stead  of  deciding  that  the  task  might  be  fulfilled  by 
he  who  runs/' 

At  Mr.  Appleton's  request  I  worked  into  my  speech 
certain  of  my  experiences  in  the  realm  of  colour- vision. 
In  1925  I  had  brought  out  a  second  pamphlet  on 
"  Colour  as  I  see  it  through  Music  and  Speech.''  The 
article  was  the  outcome  of  a  talk  over  the  wireless  by 
the  then  B.B.C.  film  critic  (Mr.  Atkinson).  In  this  talk 
he  had  spoken  of  a  colour  organ  purporting  to  show 
colour  in  connection  with  sound,  the  exact  details  of 
which  I  have  forgotten.  As  the  talk  interested  me,  I 
sent  Mr.  Atkinson  a  brief  account  of  my  own  ex- 
periences. This  he  passed  on  to  the  news  editor  of  the 
Daily  Express,  as  a  result  of  which  a  representative 
of  the  paper  came  soon  afterwards  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  me.  We  did  not  confine  our  talk  to 
colour  experiences,  quite  a  number  of  topics  had  a  fair 
innings. 

Apart  from  the  article  in  the  Daily  Express,  reviews 
of  my  second  pamphlet  appeared  in  several  journals, 
e.g..  The  Yorkshire  Post,  Public  Opinion,  etc.  One 
reviewer  was  guilty  of  a  strange  elicit  conversion  of  a 
minor  premise.  In  the  course  of  my  article  I  dealt 
with  a  certain  type  of  individual  who  is  guilty  of  con- 
siderable self -repression.  Such  persons  (I  explained) 
did  not  project  their  colour  well,  indeed  it  was  really 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  On 
close  investigation,  however,  the  colour  generally  turned 
out  to  be  yellow.  From  this  the  reviewer  drew  the 
inference  that  people  whose  voices  reveal  yellow  to  me, 
always,  or  at  any  rate  generally,  belong  to  the  self- 
repressing  type.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  different  from 
my  actual  experience.  Although  self -repressed  persons 
often  reveal  yellow  in  the  voice,  the  majority  of  those 
who  exhibit  this  colour  are  far  from  being  self -repressed. 
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To  talk  of  my  colour-visions  via  the  microphone  was 
not  difficult,  for,  as  I  wished  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work 
of  various  members  of  the  staff,  I  could  speak  of  colour 
as  revealed  to  me  by  medium  of  their  voices  without 
creating  any  strained  effect  whatever. 

February  13th  arrived  at  last,  and  my  joy  was 
increased.  With  it  there  was,  however,  some  anxiety. 
I  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Appleton  for  thus  honouring  me, 
and,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  I  wanted  to  do  my  very 
best  for  his  sake.  I  was  timed  to  open  the  studio  at 
7.40,  but  as  I  wished  to  be  present  at  the  Children's 
Hour  for  a  peep  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  I  reached 
Cardiff  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Appleton 
was  engaged  with  various  officials  when  we  arrived,  but 
mother  and  I  were  shown  into  a  comfortable  ante-room 
to  await  him.  It  was  here  that  I  met  Yvette  for  the 
first  time.  I  had  heard  and  appreciated  her  broadcasts, 
so  was  able  to  enter  into  a  discussion  concerning  those 
numbers  that  appealed  to  me  most.  These  were  many. 
Yvette  proved  as  charming  when  seen  as  she  is  when 
only  heard  on  the  wireless.  We  talked  so  happily,  that 
the  time  of  waiting  soon  passed,  and  when  the  aunts 
and  uncles  entered  the  room  to  prepare  for  the  Children's 
Hour,  we  were  surprised  to  realise  how  late  it  actually 
was. 

The  Children's  Hour  was  to  be  held  in  what  was  then 
the  new  studio  (the  one  I  was  to  declare  open  that  same 
evening).  Naturally  I  was  anxious  to  see  it  for  myself. 
We  went  up  to  the  studio  a  little  before  the  programme 
was  due  to  begin,  and  Miss  Bronwen  Davis  (Auntie 
Bronwen)  gave  me  a  vivid  description  of  the  room, 
particularly  with  regard  to  its  colour  scheme.  That 
same  afternoon  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Rex  Palmer, 
who  had  come  from  London  expressly  for  the  important 
celebrations.   He,  too,  proved  a  charming  man  to  meet. 
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and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  studio 
while  the  Children's  Hour  was  still  in  progress,  it  was 
possible  for  us  to  converse  for  a  fairly  long  time.  We 
sat,  of  course,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
microphone,  but  it  was  a  question  of  speaking  sotto  voce, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  perhaps  the  very  surest  method 
of  testing  one's  control  of  consonants.  To  give  a  clear 
cut  to  the  consonants  without  making  speech  unduly 
audible  to  those  for  whom  it  is  not  intended,  is  not  easy. 

The  Children's  Hour  soon  terminated.  Afterwards 
came  a  talk  for  young  people,  forming  part  of  the 
feature  that  was  then  described  as  the  "  Young  Adven- 
turers' Corner."  After  this  there  was  no  more  broad- 
casting till  7.40  from  the  studio.  But  time  did  not 
hang  heavily,  for  Mr.  Braithwaite  had  a  final  rehearsal 
of  some  of  the  numbers  to  be  performed  at  night.  This 
rehearsal  was  one  of  the  treats  of  my  life,  for  Mr. 
Braithwaite  knows  how  to  make  things  go  with  a 
swing,  and  possesses  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  As  I 
do  not  find  it  difiicult  to  pick  up  new  songs,  I  was  soon 
able  to  join  in  the  singing,  not  merely  to  some  arbitrary 
syllable,  as  though  rendering  a  new  exercise  by  Concone, 
or  someone  akin  to  him,  but  to  the  actual  words. 

After  a  time  I  returned  to  the  upper  studio,  there  to 
be  introduced  to  John  Henry  and  Blossom.  John 
Henry  and  I  had  much  to  say,  for  we  both  came  from 
the  same  county.  His  wife  (Blossom)  was  actually  born 
in  Halifax,  though  most  of  her  life  had  (I  understand) 
been  spent  in  Highgate.  We  continued  our  conversation 
till  the  deputy-director  (Mr.  Settle)  came  to  summon 
me  to  the  microphone. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  studio  was  warm  and  friendly, 
and,  under  its  benign  influence,  the  anxiety  I  had  been 
experiencing  during  the  day  was  rapidly  decreasing. 
The  very  last  vestige  of  it  disappeared  when,  just 
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before  I  was  due  to  begin,  Mr.  Appleton  shook  hands 
in  his  gentle,  cordial  way,  and  whispered  a  few  words 
of  greeting  before  making  the  necessary  announcement. 

For  all  members  of  the  station  staii  I  entertain 
feelings  of  the  deepest  regard,  but  Mr.  Appleton  and 
Mr.  Settle  were  the  two  with  whom  I  came  earliest  into 
contact,  for  my  interest  in  radio  matters  very  speedily 
brought  me  into  touch  with  them.  For  them,  my  heart 
therefore  cherishes  a  special  corner,  as  is  but  natural. 

My  speech  I  read  from  Braille  script,  seated  at  a  small 
table  close  to  the  microphone.  To  many  it  is  a  tempta- 
tion, especially  when  a  studio  audience  is  present,  to 
look  round  at  various  members,  and  so  let  them  hear 
more  of  a  given  programme  than  is  heard  by  listeners 
at  the  other  end.  This  fact  I  kept  steadily  in  mind, 
and  resolved  that,  however  strongly  tempted,  I  for  one 
would  not  yield.  By  way  of  preparation  I  had,  when 
practising  at  home,  looked  at  a  large  plant-pot  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  converted  it  into  an  imaginary 
microphone.  On  the  actual  night  I  tried  to  imagine 
that  a  fairy  had  visited  all  the  listeners,  and,  for  the 
time  being,  made  everyone  small  enough  to  occupy  the 
tiniest  of  tiny  spaces  in  the  microphone.  Of  course  I 
had  in  addition  to  imagine  other  spells  as  well,  or  the 
result  might  have  been  disastrous,  not  only  for  listeners,, 
but  for  "  Mike." 

Having  declared  the  studio  open,  I  mentally  christened 
it  My  Studio,''  to  which  affectionate  epithet  my  heart 
has  clung  ever  since.  Now  came  the  celebrations 
proper,  and  very  festive  they  were,  with  plenty  of  fun 
and  laughter,  music,  and  a  feast  of  good  things  for  the 
physical  and  mental  palate  Unfortunately,  listeners 
not  actually  present  in  the  studio  missed  what  was 
provided  for  the  physical  palate,  but  perhaps  in  some 
far-off  day  we  may  evolve  teletaste  (pardon  yet  another 
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coinage).  At  any  rate,  in  this  age  of  invention,  one 
never  knows  1 

I  am  writing  of  the  days  when  headquarters  did  not 
consider  stations  too  grown-up  to  have  birthdays. 
There  was  a  real  family-party  spirit  abroad  on  such 
nights,  and  I  for  one  deeply  regret  the  ringing  of  their 
death  knell.  Whenever  a  station  birthday  comes 
round,  whatever  be  the  colour  of  the  thoughts  I  radiate, 
it  is  of  a  distinctly  sombre  hue.  On  such  occasions  my 
feelings  towards  London  and  the  director-general  are 
closely  akin  to  those  of  the  Private  Secretary/'  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  (as  has  often  been  said  from  lyondon) , 
"  Other  institutions  do  not  celebrate  birthdays,  why 
should  we  ?  for  surely  there  is  a  difference.  Radio  is 
thought  of  as  having  connection  with  thousands,  if  not 
millions  of  homes.  Now  when  birthday  celebrations 
no  longer  form  part  of  the  hom.e  life,  it  not  only  means 
that  there  are  no  children  left,  the  Peter  Pan  spirit  in 
it  is  also  threatened,  but  survival  is  possible,  and  has 
often  been  a  reality. 

As  there  were  others  returning  to  Bristol,  we  re~ 
mained  till  the  celebrations  ended,  which  (to  my  sorrow) 
was  all  too  soon.  These  happy  hours  were  lived  over 
and  over  again  by  me  for  many  a  long  day,  and  still 
shine  brightly  on  one  of  the  golden  pages  in  Memory's 
book. 

The  journey  home  was  a  merry  one,  for  our  fellow- 
travellers  were  radio  enthusiasts.  We  therefore  dis- 
cussed wireless  in  general,  and  the  Cardiff  station  in 
particular,  with  special  reference  to  the  evening's 
festivities. 

After  this  I  wrote  many  stories  for  broadcasting 
purposes,  the  following  being  among  them  :  "  Betty 
and  Fairy  Bright-wing,"  ''The  Enchanted  Thimble," 
"  The  Legend  of  the  Blackbirds,"  "  The  Children  of  St. 
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Nicholas,"  "  What  Santa  Claus  told  the  Little  Ones," 
"  The  Little  Fire-fairy,"  All  about  Milkie,"  Through 
the  Eyes  of  the  Potatoes,"  A  Leap  Year  Fantasy  " 
(a  school  story),  "  The  Legend  of  the  Toadstool,"  A 
Sea  Dream,"  A  Wordy  Adventure  "  (another  school 
story),  and  Peter  Piper's  Peck  of  Pickled  Pepper- 
corns "  (founded  on  the  well-known  tongue-twister). 

A  Sea  Dream  "  and  "  A  Wordy  Adventure  "  will  be 
found  in  Appendices  IV  and  V. 

As  I  have  been  asked  whether  my  legends  are  original 
or  borrowed,  it  may  be  of  interest  if  I  discuss  the  matter 
a  little  now.  About  fifty  of  my  stories  have  been 
published,  and  several  of  these  are  legends,  but  none 
are  borrowed — all  owe  their  origin  to  my  own  brain. 

In  the  hope  that  some  readers  may  be  interested,  I 
give  the  origin  of  two  of  these.  In  one  of  the  school 
transmissions  given  by  Sir  Walford  Davies,  he  played 
a  melody  sent  by  a  listener  residing  in  Street  (Somerset), 
who  declared  it  to  be  the  song  of  a  neighbouring  black- 
bird. After  playing  this  little  phrase.  Sir  Walford  went 
on  to  relate  a  brief  anecdote  concerning  a  famous 
musician  (Sir  Hubert  Parry,  he  believed,  but  was  not 
certain).  This  musician,  on  one  occasion,  after  having 
heard  a  blackbird  sing  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
strain,  said  to  it,  "  Ah,  my  little  dear,  you  would  never 
have  sung  like  that  if  you  had  been  trained."  If  this 
musician  meant  that  the  blackbird  knew  nothing  of 
voice-culture,  and  its  mysteries,  he  was  of  course  right, 
but  if  he  meant  that  this  little  feathered  minstrel  com- 
posed the  song  himself,  he  may  have  been  wrong.  The 
blackbird  often  copies  other  birds,  and  sometimes  even 
borrows  phrases  from  actual  music  it  has  heard  per- 
formed by  humans. 

For  instance,  it  is  related  how,  many  years  ago,  a 
blackbird  was  heard  repeatedly  singing  the  opening 
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bars  of  Bishop's  Should  he  upbraid/'  It  was  first 
thought  that  the  bird  had  hit  on  the  phrase  accidentally, 
but  further  enquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  a  vocalist 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  had  made  a  habit  of 
practising  the  song  nightly  for  some  time.  As  a  result,, 
the  blackbird  apparently  picked  up  a  fragment,  and,, 
sweetly  unconscious  of  our  dislike  of  plagarism,  made 
the  tune  his  own. 

The  school  broadcast  brought  this  narrative  back  to 
my  mind  in  full  force,  and  I  thought,  "  Why  not  make  a 
legend  for  the  children,  telling  of  the  blackbird's 
wonderful  imitative  ability,  and  giving  as  a  reason 
that,  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  dim,  distant  past,  a 
blackbird  sacrificed  its  liberty  in  order  that  a  little 
sick  boy  might  be  cured  by  means  of  its  song  ?  "  The 
sick  boy  turned  out  to  be  a  fairy  in  disguise,  and  so  the 
bird  was  granted  a  wish.  Being  unselfish,  it  asked 
that,  in  future,  every  blackbird  should  be  given  the 
power  to  reproduce  fragments  of  melody  learned  from 
humans  This  legend  has  not  only  been  published,  but 
also  broadcast  on  no  less  than  three  occasions. 

Another  story,  The  lyCgend  of  the  Toadstool,'^ 
came  to  birth  in  this  way  A  talk  had  been  given  over 
the  wireless  on  fairy  lore,  reference  being  made  to  the 
part  played  in  it  by  the  toadstool.  "  Now,"  I  thought,. 
"  if  the  young  people  are  told  in  their  nature  lesson 
to-morrow  that  toadstools  do  not  owe  their  name  to 
the  toad  or  any  kindred  animal,  but  are  really  death- 
chairs  (from  the  German,  Tod  Stuhl),  because  they  are 
deadly  if  eaten  in  mistake  for  mushrooms,  it  means 
another  lost  illusion  for  the  poor  little  mites  Can  I 
harmonise  fact  and  fancy  ?  " 

I  did  so  in  this  way.  A  fairy  king  was  declared  to 
be  fond  of  mushrooms,  so  a  goblin  king,  who  wished  to' 
get  rid  of  the  fairies,  or  rather,  obtain  power  over  them. 
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made  the  fairy  monarch  a  present  of  a  basket  of  mush- 
rooms he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  (poisoned  ones, 
of  course)  As  in  all  stories  intended  to  have  a  happy 
ending,  the  king  had  none  of  the  mushrooms  They 
were  effectually  confiscated  by  a  smart  young  courtier 
named  Bright-wits.  But  because  the  evil  was  intended, 
punishment  followed.  The  fairy  spell-maker  was  com- 
manded to  prepare  a  ver^^  dreadful  spell  for  the  gobhns. 
They  were  to  die  as  they  had  meant  the  fairies  to  die. 
But  through  the  intervention  of  the  spell-maker's 
liumane  daughter,  the  gobUns  did  not  die,  but  only 
appeared  to  do  so.  They  sat  on  the  toadstools,  but 
instead  of  their  being  death-stools,  the  spell-maker 
converted  them  into  stools  of  repentance.,  where  the 
wrong-doers  must  sit  until  the^^  were  sorry  for  all  the 
wrong  done.  This  led  to  the  moral,  Don't  eat  a 
toadstool,  or  you  might  eat  a  gobUn  who  is  trying  to 
repent.    In  such  ways  my  legends  grew. 

A  teacher  in  the  ^Midlands  also  put  this  question  to 
me  :  "  When  you  write  stories,  have  you  children  of 
any  particular  age  in  mind  ?  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
had  not,  and  never  have  even  to-day.  To  begin  mth, 
children  are  not  aUke.  We  may  say  glibly,  Children 
of  six  will  respond  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  children  of 
of  ten  to  that,"  but  such  generaUsaiton  is  vague,  and 
exceptions  crop  up  continually.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
stories  intended  for  the  wireless,  the  question  must 
often  be  one  of  compromise.  If  we  propose  to  buy 
books  for  children,  we  can  select  what  we  consider 
suitable  to  their  age  and  development. 

In  broadcasting,  an  attempt  has  to  be  made  to  adapt 
oneself  to  different  ages,  and  varying  degrees  of 
mentaHty. 

An  illustration  will  make  this  clear.  It  was  Christmas- 
time,  and,  wishing  to  write  a  seasonable  stor^^,  I 
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determined,  if  possible,  to  hit  on  something  original. 
Santa  Claus  was  (I  knew)  beloved  by  all  the  tiny  tots, 
but,  after  all,  I  had  older  children  to  consider.  They, 
too,  could  enjoy  Christmas,  with  all  its  jollity,  but  for 
them  Santa  Claus  would  be  a  myth,  and  not  even  a 
delightful  one  at  that.  None  are  more  difficult  to 
entertain  than  those  who,  because  they  are  trying  to 
grow  up,  seek  to  be  less  childish  than  the  adult.  A  real 
grown-up,  if  such  a  one  has  not  developed  into  an 
example  of  the  world's  Old  Scrooges,  before  the  three 
spirits  worked  their  transformation,  will  play  a  good 
game  of  Let's  Pretend  "  at  Christmas,  if  at  no  other 
time.    The  child  who  is  beginning  to  grow-up  will  not. 

Then  again,  there  is  a  third  class  to  consider,  namely, 
those  children  who  have  not  yet  been  disillusioned,  but 
are  about  to  be  told  either  by  a  grown-up  or  a  play- 
mate slightly  older  than  themselves.  For  such,  the 
first  Christmas  after  the  breaking  of  the  news  may  be 
robbed  of  half  its  delight.  Here  indeed  is  a  problem 
for  one  writing  for  broadcasting  that  is  not  nearly  so 
great  where  such  a  story  is  to  be  printed.  In  the  latter 
case  one  can  decide  whether  one  means  to  write  for  the 
devotee  of  Santa  Claus,  the  totally  disillusioned,  or  the 
betwixt  and  betweens,  but  to  follow  such  a  plan  in  the 
broadcast  story  is  unfair.  To  write  for  the  devotee  will 
earn  the  contempt  of  the  older  children,  but  to  write 
for  the  totally  disillusioned  is  even  worse,  for  it  breaks 
many  little  hearts.  The  tiny  tots  are  disillusioned 
before  their  time,  and  the  betwixt  and  betweens  are  not 
told  in  the  most  humane  and  tactful  way. 

Such  was  the  problem  I  attempted  to  face,  when,  in 
1926,  I  wrote  a  Christmas  story  for  young  listeners  of 
the  Cardiff  area,  or  Kiddiwinks,  as  we  then  called  them. 
I  wanted,  if  such  could  be,  to  win  the  love  of  all  these 
little  people,  and  the  contempt  of  none.    The  story  I 
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then  wrote  is  familiar  to  many,  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  it,  I  will  explain  that  Santa  Claus 
himself  was  made  to  soften  what  was  very  soon  to  be  a 
lost  illusion  by  breaking  the  news  personally.  This  he 
did  by  teUing  three  little  children  that  he  visited  the 
younger  ones,  but  later  on  allowed  the  grown-ups  to  do 
some  of  the  work.  He  had  formd  this  necessary,  he 
said,  because  the  older  children,  in  trying  to  find  him, 
had  put  themselves  into  positions  of  danger. 

The  story,  "  What  Santa  Claus  told  the  Little  Ones," 
was  printed,  and,  in  addition,  broadcast  from  Cardiff 
and  Dundee. 

Writing  stories  for  broadcasting  is  one  of  the  occupa- 
tions I  have  always  greatly  enjoyed.  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  still  young  enough  to  get  a  distinct  thrill 
whenever  a  story  is  read  over  the  ether.  Many  of  the 
stories  have  actually  been  written  while  Ustening  to  a 
broadcast  transmission,  for  writing  is  one  of  the  things 
I  can  do  while  keeping  the  headphones  on,  and  enjoying 
the  musical  items.  Not  often  do  I  write  while  talks 
are  in  progress,  but  if  the  set  is  radiating  powerful 
signals,  I  can  perform  even  this  double  act  of  concen- 
tration. Many  of  my  friends  appear  surprised  at  this, 
but  really  the  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  Ever  since 
I  was  a  mere  child  I  have  trained  myself  to  write 
Braille  no  matter  how  much  talking  is  going  on  around 
me.  My  training  came  about  in  this  way.  Very  fre- 
quently I  would  hear  my  playmates  plying  their 
parents,  or  other  grown-ups  in  charge  of  them,  with 
questions,  or  trying  in  various  ways  to  attract  their 
attention.  Don't  bother  me,  child,''  these  grown-ups 
would  say,  can't  you  see  I'm  busy  writing  a  letter  ? 
Now  I  felt  very  sorry  for  many  of  these  little  ones,  so 
I  said  (sometimes  within  hearing  of  the  grown-ups,  but 
more  often  to  myself),  "  When  I  am  a  woman,  I  shall 
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not  tell  my  children  not  to  bother  me  ;  I  shall,  by  that 
time,  have  taught  myself  to  talk  to  them  and  write 
simultaneously/'  This  I  can  do  when  writing  Braille, 
but  for  typing  I  like  to  be  quieter.  This  is  only  because 
I  learned  to  type  when  I  grew  up.  The  result  is  that, 
while  Braille  can  now  be  relegated  to  the  automatic 
department  of  my  mind,  typing  cannot,  for  although  I 
type  easily,  a  certain  degree  of  conscious  attention 
must  be  given  if  the  work  is  to  be  accurate. 

The  next  event  of  importance  took  place  on  November 
24th,  1927,  during  the  first  Bristol  Week  series  of 
programmes  ever  broadcast.  Bristol  artistes  had,  of 
course,  broadcast  frequently,  but  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  whole  week  had  been  given  up  to 
the  life  of  the  one  city,  featured  all  the  time  by  local 
representatives.  It  was  not  in  the  evening  alone  that 
such  program^mes  were  given  but  throughout  the  day. 

On  Thursday,  November  24th,  Mr.  Appleton  asked 
me  to  to  arrange  a  programme  for  the  Children's 
Hour.  Not  only  was  I  asked  to  do  the  arranging, 
but  also  pay  a  visit  to  Cardiff  in  order  that  I  might 
act  as  announcer,  and  direct  affairs  generally.  Here 
was  another  red-letter  day  (perhaps  to  call  it  an 
ultra-red-letter  day  would  be  nearer  the  truth.)  At 
the  request  of  Miss  Nancy  Powell  (the  then  organiser) 
I  gave  vocal  items,  as  well  as  reading  a  story  of 
my  own.  It  is  customary,  I  know,  for  programmes  to 
be  carefully  rehearsed,  even  the  dialogue  being  pre- 
arranged. This,  however,  was  not  the  policy  I  desired 
to  adopt,  as  I  considered  the  family-party  spirit  the 
ideal  one  to  maintain  when  giving  a  Children's  Hour 
programme.  Now  this  is  difficult  to  carry  out  satis- 
factorily where  there  has  been  a  rehearsal.  For  one 
thing,  the  inflexions  generally  become  formal.  Every 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  them  natural,  I  know,  but,  as 
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the  editor  of  the  Music-teacher  would  put  it,  "  Someone 
is  certain  to  leave  the  scaffolding  up/'  Again,  pre- 
arranged dialogue  is  occasionally  spoken  from  script. 
The  listener,  who  may  be  enjoying  ever^-thing,  and 
thinking  how  natural  and  spontaneous  it  all  sounds,  has 
all  the  fun  spoilt  b}'  the  tell-tale  rustle  of  paper.  More 
than  once  I,  as  a  listener,  have  experienced  such  dis- 
appointment, not  because  I  am  annoyed  or  irritated  by 
the  rustling  sound,  but  because  the  fact  of  its  having 
occurred  forces  me  to  remember  that  even  the  appar- 
ently natural  dialogue  ma}'  be  the  result  of  careful 
preparation. 

My  songs,  of  course,  were  rehearsed  during  the  after- 
noon with  Mrs.  Reginald  Redman  (Aunt  Evelyn),  who 
acted  as  accompanist.  With  ]\Iiss  Powell  I  also  had  a 
short  talk  about  the  order  of  items,  communicating  to 
her  my  decision  that,  instead  of  their  being  announced 
formally,  the  dialogue  method  should  be  used.  This 
would  enable  ever>^one  to  maintain  the  family  spirit, 
particularly  as  I  did  not  intend  suggesting  in  advance 
the  form  or  nature  of  the  dialogue.  This  was  to  flow 
naturally.  With  the  exception  of  myself,  the  artistes 
were  all  attached  to  the  Cardiff  station.  We  all  met  a 
short  time  before  the  programme  was  due  to  start, 
greeted  each  other  as  friends  of  long  standing,  and  then 
adjourned  to    My  Studio." 

Mother  did  not  join  us,  but  listened  in  the  ante-room, 
with  a  pair  of  headphones.  We  were  indeed  a  merry 
party.  One  or  two  members  of  the  staff,  whom  I  had 
not  been  able  to  include  as  actual  artistes,  owing  to  the 
time  limit,  joined  us  in  the  studio,  and  contributed  their 
share  of  dialogue. 

Although  I  have  no  notes  of  the  programme,  I  have 
tried  to  keep  all  details  in  mind.  These  I  propose  to 
give  as  accurately  as  I  can.    After  suitable  announce- 
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ments  and  greetings,  given  by  Miss  Powell  and  m3^self, 
we  all  rendered  the  opening  chorus,  Buy  ^^ourself  a 
broom/'  After  this  I  remarked  to  Miss  Powell  that  I 
observed  a  little  boy  who  could  not  sweep  away  his 
troubles  because  he  lacked  the  necessary  broom.  Had 
we  not  better  ask  the  fairies  to  find  him  one  ?  Miss 
Powell  agreed,  adding  that  the  fairies  had  lots  and  lots 
of  brooms,  and  so  could  spare  one  easily.  My  next 
remark  was  that,  on  enquiry,  I  discovered  the  boy's 
name  to  be  Timothy,  and  that  I  now  proposed  to  ask 
Auntie  Bronwen  to  tell  us  a  little  more  about  him.  (Cue 
for  recitation,  lyost  Time.'')  When  this  was  ended,  I 
asked  Auntie  Bronwen  if  she  would  tell  us  the  story  of 
another  little  boy  who  watched  Peter  Boiling's  candle. 
This  delightful  poem  is  taken  from  a  book  entitled 
The  lyittlest  One  Again."  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
digress  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  much  as  I 
admire  the  poems  I  cannot  help  wishing  the  poet  had 
not  used  this  childish  superlative.  In  saying  this,  I 
am  fully  aware  that  I  risk  being  accused  of  old- 
fashionedness  and  pedantry,  and  I  know  my  views  are 
not  likely  to  be  shared  by  modern  educationists.  Now 
I  realise  that  language  must  grow,  and  that  during  the 
process,  many  of  us  must  learn  to  suffer  shocks 
gladly.  All  the  same,  I  do  not  believe  that  (for  the 
present  at  any  rate)  it  is  proposed  to  bring  superlatives 
of  this  kind  into  daily  use.  To  introduce  the  w^ords  into 
some  of  the  poems  themselves,  is  justifiable,  because  it 
would  probably  be  obvious,  even  to  very  young  children, 
that  their  speech  is  being  imitated.  But  personally,  I 
should  avoid  using  such  expressions  as  part  of  a  title, 
neither  would  I  put  them  into  the  mouth  of  an  adult, 
even  in  poems  about  children,  unless,  of  course,  the 
adult  were  quoting  the  child's  own  words.  It  is  not 
because  I  lack  a  sense  of  humour  that  I  disao:ree  with 
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the  modern  tendency  to  overdo  realism  here,  as  in  so 
many  cases,  but  because  of  an  all  too  vivid  recollection 
of  my  own  psychology  when  a  child.  It  may  be  that  I 
am  guilty  of  reading  my  psychology  into  the  group- 
psychology  of  the  rest,  where  my  traits  were  purely 
individual. 

If  this  be  so,  then  I  give  a  mental  handshake  to 
the  author  and  those  like  him,  humbly  asking  their 
most  gracious  pardon,  and  requesting  to  be  helped  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  my 
own  psychology  was  entirely  different.  In  early  infancy, 
before  I  knew  anything  about  grammar,  had  I  seen  the 
word  littlest  "  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  of  poems^ 
or  had  it  read  to  me  without  the  necessary  explanation, 
I  should  at  once  have  made  the  word  part  of  my 
vocabulary,  even  if,  prior  to  this  I  had  been  speaking 
correctly.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  the 
first  person  who  attempted  to  set  me  right,  for  such  a 
person  would  have  been  politely,  but  firmly,  told  that,, 
as  it  was  in  a  book,  the  word  must  be  correct,  and  that 
anyone  holding  other  views  must  be  wrong.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  had  made  the  acquantance  of  that  same 
title-page  a  little  later,  when  I  did  know  what  was  right, 
the  poor  author  would  have  had  all  the  full  force  of  a 
child's  contempt  (and  that,  I  fear,  can  at  times  be 
withering  in  the  extreme).  In  such  an  event,  author, 
book,  and  (for  many  years)  any  later  books  would  have 
been  condemned  without  further  consideration. 

And  now,  having  (so  to  speak)  interrupted  a  broadcast 
programme,  we  Will  resume  it.  After  the  recitals  came 
two  songs  from  myself.  These  were  Just  because  the 
Violets''  and  ''Charming  Chloe."  These  gave  rise  to 
further  dialogue.  Auntie  Bronwen  asked  what Charm- 
ing Chloe  "  chose  as  the  colour  of  her  dress.  This 
question  being  impromptu,  it  became  necessary  to  do  a 
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little  rapid  thinking,  but  there  was  no  perceptible 
hesitation  before  I  gave  the  reply  that  she  might  have 
worn  dresses  of  various  colours  and  looked  equally 
charming  in  each,  but  that,  as  she  had  gone  across  the 

Pearly  lyawn to  meet  her  lover,  I  felt  sure  she  had 
selected  material  of  a  dainty  rose-pink.  Then  followed 
a  sentence  or  two  to  link  all  this  up  with  the  next  item, 
which  was  supplied  by  Spick  and  Span  "  (played  by 
Sidney  Evans  and  Donald  Davies) .  Many  will  remember 
these  two  artistes,  who,  for  a  year  or  so,  contributed  a 
weekly  feature  to  the  Cardiff  Children's  Hour/'  But 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  neither  heard  nor  seen 
them,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  that  Spick,"  though  a 
fuU-growm  man,  was  supposed  to  be  a  small  boy  of  the 
Silly  Billy  variety,  who  drove  his  teacher  (Professor 
Span)  to  distraction,  because  of  his  naughtiness  and 
ignorance.  On  this  occasion  the  two  paid  an  imaginary 
visit  to  the  BrivStol  Zoo,  but  any  keeper  or  naturalist 
w^ho  chanced  to  hear  the  broadcast  must  have  had  his 
hair  prematurely  whitened,  if  the  head  was  not  rendered 
bald.  Spick's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  zoology  would  not 
have  secured  him  a  pass  in  the  kindergarten.  But  the 
whole  thing  was  extremely  amusing,  and  though  I  had 
heard  them  so  often,  I  shook  with  laughter.  This  pro- 
voked from  Spick  the  remark  (made  in  a  mock-tearful 
manner),  Cousin  Eva's  watching  me  "  (From  the 
first  I  have  been  known  to  listeners  as  Cousin  Eva.)  In 
reply  to  the  question,  Who  gave  you  that  name  ?  " 
so  beloved  of  many,  I  answer  that,  as  Auntie  Bronwen 
gave  it  me,  I  suppose  I  must  call  her  my  radio  god- 
mother. After  she  had  christened  me,  Mrs  Appleton 
(then  called  Auntie  June)  made  use  of  the  name,  and 
very  soon  the  rest  followed  suit. 

From  a  study  of  the  animals  my  programme  pro- 
ceeded naturally  to  that  of  birds    Aunt  Evelyn  played 
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"  Little  Bird,"  from  Opus  43  of  Grieg's  I.yric  Pieces/' 
This  was  to  serve  as  an  introudction  to  my  own  story. 

The  Legend  of  the  Blackbird."  As  a  brief  description 
of  the  story  was  furnished  earlier,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  m}^  saying  more  concerning  it,  except  that,  in  order  to 
lead  into  the  reading,  I  called  Aunt  Evelyn  to  the  micro- 
phone, and  assured  her  in  the  tones  of  one  conveying 
serious  information,  that,  while  she  was  pla3dng,  a 
blackbird  had  been  trying  to  imitate  the  tune.  A 
blackbird  being  heard  at  such  a  time  must  have  seemed 
unusual,  but  in  tones  that  matched  my  own.  Aunt 
Evelyn  said  she  was  glad  the  bird  had  sung,  but,  being 
so  intent  on  her  playing,  she  had  not  heard  him.  All 
the  same,  she  was  sure  the  kiddiwinks  would  like  any 
further  information  I  could  give. 

When  singing  I  had  to  stand  at  a  distance  of  eight 
feet  from  the  microphone,  for  if  the  voice  is  big,  needles 
are  apt  to  fly.  But  for  reading  I  sat  fairly  close.  After 
the  story  came  another  solo  from  Aunt  Evelyn,  this 
time  a  folk-song  by  Reginald  Redman.  Next  I  con- 
tributed two  songs,  "  Just  a  Ray  of  Sunlight  "  and 
"  The  Joy  of  the  Morning." 

After  this  came  letters,  most  of  which  were  acknow- 
ledged by  Cousin  Dorothy,  Auntie  Dossie,  and  Uncle 
Richard.  The  greetings  and  letters  at  an  end,  Cousin 
Dorothy  sang  Smile  all  the  While,"  supported  by 
everyone  in  the  studio  when  the  chorus  was  reached. 
The  last  item  was  a  short  poem  contributed  by  Uncle 
Norman,  which  had  for  its  burden  the  v/ords,  Good- 
night, little  people,  good-night."  To  conclude,  I  gave 
a  special  good-night  to  listeners  young  and  old. 

This  was  indeed  a  busy  forty-five  minutes,  but  the 
time  passed  rapidly,  and  we  ended  punctually.  Every- 
one was  kind  and  cordial,  and  if  they,  together  with  my 
listeners,  got  anything  approaching  the  pleasure  I 
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received,  they  must  have  had  far  more  deUght  than 
Carmen's  lover  got  from  the  flower  she  gave  him.  We 
had  a  rush  for  our  train,  but  caught  it,  and  arrived 
home  all  in  good  time. 

But  radio,  large  as  its  part  has  been  during  these 
latter  years,  is  not  the  only  interest.  I  have  had,  of 
course,  plenty  of  teaching  to  do,  as  well  as  concert  work. 
To  all  this  I  have  added  another  field  of  activity,  that 
of  giving  religious  addresses,  and  lectures  on  various 
subjects.  The  religious  addresses  have  embraced  such 
matters  as  the  following  :  Freedom,''  The  Good  and 
the  Clever,"  Convention,  True  and  False,"  "  Belief 
in  Oneself,"      Praise,"      Crime  and  the  Criminal," 

Progressive  Religion,"  etc.  Several  of  these  have 
been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  as  well  as  the  following  : 
a  psychological  pamphlet  dealing  with  Sound  as  it 
Affects  the  Blind  and  Deaf -blind."  In  public  lectures 
I  have  dealt  with  "  Dreams,"  "  The  Life  and  Work  of 
Schubert  "  (with  illustrations  in  English  and  German, 
all  of  which  I  supplied),  Progressive  Religion  "  (based 
on  the  pamphlet,  but  proceeding  on  lines  of  a  more 
definitely  theosophical  nature),  "  My  Colour  Visions  in 
Speech  and  Music,"  What  I  believe  "  (or,  as  it  should 
more  truly  have  been  called,  Some  of  the  Things  I 
Believe  "),  "  Some  Aspects  of  Education,"  "  Thought, 
the  Directive  Power  of  Man,"  etc. 

At  first  I  made  a  point  of  reading  both  addresses  and 
lectures,  then  I  wrote  them  out,  and  carefully  memorised 
them,  but  now  I  speak  without  using  even  a  note,  and, 
as  time  goes  on,  I  am  learning  to  prefer  this  method  to 
any  other. 

Speaking  and  lecturing  are  interests  I  dearly  love 
cultivating.  The  lectures  very  often  lead  to  discussions 
that,  in  their  turn,  help  to  being  me  new  friends.  Hov/ 
I  love  forming  new  friendships  and  linking  them  up 
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with  the  old.  These  also  come  about  through  corres- 
pondence, for  I  am  constantly  writing  and  receiving 
letters.  Radio  has  done  much  for  me  in  this  connection, 
and  among  the  correspondence  I  cherish  is  a  card  from 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  a  letter  from  St.  John  Ervine. 
Father  always  loved  to  hear  a  debate,  though  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  took  part  in  one.  I,  too,  enjoy  debates 
and  discussions,  but  find  them  decidedly  exciting, 
particularly  when  I  happen  to  be  Hstening  to,  instead 
of  taking  part  in  them..  With  mother  the  case  is  totally 
different.  She  dislikes  all  argument  and  debate.  For 
one  thing,  she  is  apt  to  be  unduly  sympathetic  with  the 
loser,  even  though  he  deserves  to  lose.  You  may 
listen  to  these  things  if  you  like,  my  dear,"  she  often 
says,  but,  as  you  know,  they  never  appeal  to  me,  and 
never  will.'' 

To  me  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  note  the  way  in 
which  debates  and  discussions  are  now  fostered  and 
encouraged  in  our  schools.  Truly  this  is  an  excellent 
method  of  training  the  young,  and  forms  part  of  a  really 
good  education,  as  opposed  to  mere  instruction,  for  does 
it  not  to  a  considerable  extent  assist  in  bringing  out 
powers  already  possessed  by  the  pupil,  instead  of 
simply  storing  the  mund  with  facts  ?  We  must  put  in, 
as  well  as  draw  out,  but  the  latter  was,  is,  and  ever 
shall  be,  of  chief  importance.  Debate  and  discussions 
are  valuable,  not  alone  for  what  is  discussed  (indeed, 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  actual  material  content 
may  contain  Httle  of  value),  but  for  the  man^^  good 
quaUties  engendered.  Perhaps  the  chief  virtue  thus 
taught  is  the  habit  of  tidy-mindedness,  which  (of 
course)  includes  logic.  Calm  deUberation  is  another 
good  thing  that  comes  out  of  those  discussions  that 
may  be  prepared  beforehand,  while  questions  at  the 
close  teach  the  pupils  to  think  quickly.    It  may  be 
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objected  that  these  discussions  will  not  materially  aid 
when  it  comes  to  the  more  serious  things  that  have  to 
t)e  faced  when  school  is  left  behind.  If  this  be  the 
\dew  of  the  majority,  it  is  assuredly  not,  and  never 
w^ill  be,  mine. 

Children  can  put  some  puzzling  questions  when 
they  feel  inclined,  questions  that  perplex  the  adult 
mind.  They  can  therefore  be  trusted  to  give  those 
oi  their  own  age  plenty  of  mental  exercise.  Again, 
the  argument  that  the  problems  of  real  life  are  more 
serious  than  those  of  the  miniature  world  of  school, 
will  not  hold  for  a  single  moment.  The  youth  of  to-day 
concerns  itself  with  much  that  is  of  grave  importance. 
It  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  fact  that  the  problems  are 
viewed  from  a  somewhat  immature  standpoint,  but 
that  does  not  matter  one  bit.  Experience  is  all  that  is 
needed  by  way  of  corrective.  In  the  meantime,  the 
youthful  mentality  is  getting  valuable  exercise  at  a  time 
when  it  is  thoroughly  capable  of  benefiting. 

How  glad  I  am  that  we  do  not  hear  children  told  that 
they  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  The  problem  of 
training  them  is  of  course  rendered  increasingly  difficult, 
but  if  we  go  about  the  matter  in  the  right  way,  we 
shall  (in  most  cav^es  at  any  rate)  find  it  well  worth  the 
trouble  entailed.  When  I  hear  (as  I  so  often  do)  that 
children  of  to-day  are  allowed  too  much  liberty,  and 
that  when  their  elders  were  children,  they  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  expressing  their  opinions  in  the 
manner  so  common  among  young  people  of  the  modern 
age,  I  often  wonder  if  such  a  statement  is  not  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  those  glib  expressions  uttered  either 
T3ecause  of  merely  superficial  thought,  or  else  (which 
is  far  more  probable)  an  echo  of  group-psychology, 
which  tends  in  the  main  to  be  more  emotional  than 
mental.   It  is  true  that  young  people  enjoy  an  amount 
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of  libert}'  never  dreamed  of  by  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents. It  is  equally  true  that  these  same  young- 
people  express  opinions  at  an  age  when  those  of  a 
previous  generation  were  told  that  no  child  or  adolescent 
had  a  right  to  any  opinion  at  ail.  Grovrn-ups,  at  one 
time,  were  supposed  to  be  invariably  right,  even  if  the 
fact  that  they  were  wrong  was  as  plain  to  the  young 
as  day  or  an^-thing  else  equally  patent. 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  Many  have  seen  the 
error  of  such  a  system  of  training,  and  so  the  young 
have  been  given  the  hberty  their  elders  did  not  receive 
till  they  reached  Vv^hat  we  still  call  Years  of  dis- 
cretion." That  hberty  is  often  used  wrongly.  But 
why  ?  Is  it  really  because,  as  their  elders  are  fond  of 
saying,  too  much  is  permitted  now  ?  Or  must  we 
search  a  Uttle  deeper,  and  go  back  to  the  training  of 
the  previous  generation,  in  order  to  discover  the  source, 
of  the  trouble  ?  For  my  part,  I  favour  the  latter 
course.  In  the  days  when  discovering  one's  elders  to 
be  wrong  was  called  impertinent  (a  rather  incorrect 
word,  by  the  Vv'ay,  because  the  trouble  actually  was 
that  too  much  pertinence  was  being  displayed),  youth 
had  to  learn  its  lessons  in  a  different  wa}'  from  the 
present  method  of  acquiring  the  self -same  lessons.  The 
old  way  may  still  be  considered  the  best  by  many  of 
those  who  count  themselves,  or  are  counted  qualified^ 
to  express  an  opinion,  but  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  ways  need  not  concern  us  here.  All  we  desire  to 
consider  is  the  problem  of  training  modern  youth  under 
present-day  conditions. 

Whatever  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  old  system 
may  or  may  not  have  been,  it  fails  to  help  us  to  deal 
with  modernity.  To  miy  mind,  the  modern  misuse  of 
liberty  does  not  come  from  possession  of  too  much,  but 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  bestowed  a  gift,  and  failed 
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to  teach  the  right  use  of  it.  If  a  boy  with  marked 
ability  for  carpentry,  or  (more  correctly  speaking)  a 
desire  to  practise  it  if  only  he  knew  how,  had  first  of 
all  been  denied  his  desire,  and  later  received  a  set  of 
tools  to  use  just  as  he  liked,  what  would  happen  ?  The 
boy  with  an  almost  intuitive  idea  of  carpentry  might  get 
on  fairly  well,  but  others  would  waste  valuable  time, 
and  perhaps  hurt  themselves  with  some  of  the  tools 
they  used. 

If  we  count  liberty  as  such  a  tool,  others,  too,  may 
be  hurt  in  the  process.  The  giving  of  proper  tools  is 
not  enough.  We  must  teach,  or  have  the  young  taught, 
their  use.  The  same  is  true  of  training  the  mind,  soul 
and  spirit,  only  far  more  so,  because  now  the  question 
of  character  is  involved.  Too  often  (it  seems  to  me) 
those  in  charge  of  young  people  fail  to  teach  them  how 
to  use  the  new-found  liberty,  simply  because  the  old 
system  of  self-suppression,  instead  of  bringing  about 
an  acquisition  of  wisdom,  only  succeeded  in  teaching 
the  best  method  of  hiding  one's  lack  of  it.  This  the 
^T^oung  know,  hence  the  trouble  with  which  we  are 
faced,  and  with  which  we  shall  go  on  being  faced, 
unless  we  learn  to  scatter  some  of  our  camouflage  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

A  time  Vv^ill  come,  I  am  certain,  when,  after  painful 
experimenting  we  shall  one  and  all  understand  the 
right  use  of  liberty.  When  this  happens,  the  training 
of  a  future  generation  will  be  far  less  problematic  than 
it  is  in  our  present  era. 

But  now  let  me  cease  my  speculations  regarding  the 
future,  and  return  to  my  role  of  autobiographer.  In 
1928  I  became  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the 
Bristol  Labour  Weekly.  The  editor  had  seen  a  small 
volume  of  my  Dream-time  Stories,''  and  as  (appar- 
ently) they  appealed  to  him,  he  asked  me  to  be 
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responsible  for  the  Children's  Corner,  which  was  to 
become  a  regular  feature  of  his  paper.  To  this  I  con- 
sented, and  continued  the  work  for  nearly  two  years, 
being  known  to  my  readers  not  only  by  my  own  name, 
but  also  as  Cousin  Eva/''  As  the  corner  was  a  weekly 
feature,  it  gave  me  plenty  of  occupation,  for  I  always 
transcribed  my  contribution,  first  into  Braille,  and  then 
into  typescript.  But  it  all  proved  fascinating,  and  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  every  moment. 

Most  of  my  contributions  were  stories,  but  sometimes, 
by  way  of  variety,  I  would  send  a  letter  to  the  Httle 
folk.  These  letters  were  as  informal  as  I  could  make 
them,  but  I  always  tried  hard  never  to  allow  the  desire 
for  informahty  to  cause  a  bad  hterar\'  style,  which  (as 
I  knew  only  too  well)  creeps  into  one's  work  so  easily. 

At  other  times  I  would  contribute  poems.  More  than 
once  the  Httle  ones  wrote  me  sweet  letters,  for  which  I 
was  grateful.  Adult  readers  were  also  cordial  in  their 
appreciation.  In  writing  stories,  while  I  generally  tried 
to  teach  a  simple  lesson  of  some  kind,  I  did  all  I  could 
to  make  that  lesson  appear  ine\'itable,  not  an  artificial 
something  dragged  in  somehow  and  somewhere,  just 
because  a  good  story  cannot  exist  (according  to  the 
ideas  of  most  people)  vidthout  a  strongly  emphasised 
moral  being  forced  home.  To  me  it  seems  that  a  really 
good  story  is  its  own  moral,  or,  if  not  actuahy  that,  the 
moral  emanates  from  it.  Any  moral  that  needs  emphas- 
ising is  an  interloper.  Bernard  Shaw  and  others  would 
probably  describe  this  kind  of  moral  as  dirt,  in  fact, 
for  assuredly  it  is    matter  in  the  wrong  place." 

One  story  (a  Christmas  tale,  entitled  The  Xew 
Vixen  ")  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  editor's 
daughter.  Although  most  of  my  contributions  to  the 
columns  of  the  Labour  Weekly  were  for  children,  there 
were  times  when  I  contributed  something  for  adults. 
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None  of  these  writings  were  of  a  political  nature, 
they  dealt  with  such  matters  as  The  Art  of  Giving 
Presents/'  Showing  Museum  Specimens  to  the 
Blind,"  "  Radio  as  Teacher  of  Tolerance,"  "  Edu- 
cating our  Girls,"  etc. 

The  last-named  article  dealt  with  the  experiences  of 
three  girls.  As  individuals  they  were  creations  of  my 
own  mind,  but  as  types  they  were  (and  still  are)  real 
enough.  Two  of  these  girls  left  school  as  soon  as  the 
law  would  permit,  not  because  their  parents  were 
reluctantly  compelled  to  permit  this  owing  to  economic 
pressure,  but  because  these  same  parents  failed  to  see 
the  importance  of  affording  anything  more  than  the 
most  elementary  education  to  girls.  In  one  case  the 
reason  given  was  that  it  was  useless  to  give  such  an 
education,  because  the  girl  would  end  by  getting 
married.  In  the  second  case  the  argument  was  that  to 
allow  a  girl  to  take  up  secondary  education,  go  to  the 
University,  and  perhaps  work  for  a  degree,  was  only 
so  much  waste  of  time,  even  if  she  had  the  ability, 
because  quite  a  number  of  people  without  a  degree  got 
excellent  posts,  while  girls  with  degrees  were  still 
waiting  for  them.  The  third  girl  was  given  a  liberal 
education,  because  her  parents  believed  that  (even  if 
she  did  marry,  or  had  to  wait  some  time  before  a 
suitable  post  could  be  obtained)  she  would,  as  a  result 
of  her  training,  be  greatly  enriched  in  body,  mind,  and 
spirit.  In  other  words,  she  would  learn  that,  while  one 
is  bound  to  concern  oneself  with  the  art  of  getting  a 
living,  this  must  only  be  done  in  order  that  we  may  live. 

It  is  with  the  art  of  living  that  one  must  concern 
oneself  in  education,  and  though  getting  a  living  has  to 
play  an  important  part,  the  right  use  of  leisure  is  all- 
important.  It  should  never  be  overlooked,  or  even 
treated  as  a  by-product. 
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The  three  girls  grew  up.  One  obtained  good  work, 
but  was  not  satisfied.  Several  of  her  work-mates  were 
members  of  extension  classes.  She  too  joined,  but  the 
others  had  stayed  longer  at  school.  She  was  ignorant 
of  things  that  were  to  them  commonplace.  Being 
sensitive,  she  feared  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  class  by 
asking  the  teacher  to  go  over  elementary  points  again. 

The  second  girl  married,  and  was  now  lamenting  the 
fact  that  her  own  little  one  was  leaving  her  far  behind. 
The  child  came  with  home  lessons  to  do,  and  asked 
questions  her  mother  could  not  answer  adequately.  She 
did  her  best,  but  proved  wrong.  When,  later,  the 
child  needed  reproof  for  bad  behaviour,  the  little  one 
asked  how  she  could  be  sure  her  mother  knew  what 
was  right  in  this  respect,  when  she  had  proved  wrong 
about  the  lessons.  The  poor  mother  felt  her  humiliation 
keenly,  and,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  took  refuge  in 
a  second  reproof,  remarking  that  little  girls  should  not 
be  cheeky,  but  this  she  felt  was  really  cowardice.  In 
despair  both  girls  went  to  the  third  comrade.  She,  too, 
had  married,  but  her  education  was  not  useless  on  that 
account.  The  children  were  delicate,  so  she  had  decided 
to  teach  them  herself.  Several  friends  begged  her  to 
take  their  children  as  well.  She  did  so,  for  several 
reasons.  Then  her  husband's  health  broke  down  so 
completely  that  he  could  not  work.  She  took  more 
pupils,  and  soon  her  school  became  a  prosperous 
concern.  To  her  two  friends  she  accorded  sympathy 
in  the  most  practical  wa}^  This  made  them  realise 
that  education  is  a  blessed  thing  after  all. 

My  reason  for  dealing  with  this  article  at  length  is 
that  the  topic  is  a  hardy  perennial  springing  up  con- 
tinually. One  never  seems  to  have  said  the  last  word 
about  it,  however  much  one  speaks  or  writes.  It  is 
good  that  this  should  be  the  case,  for  on  the  way  in 
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which  we  deal  with  our  educational  problems  depends 
our  individual,  national,  and  international  future.  It 
is  perfect  education  alone  that  can  teach  us  how  to  keep 
our  full  share  of  individuality  without  doing  so  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

Individuality  should  never  be  crushed.  There  are 
times  when  it  should  be  a  dominant  factor,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  opposition.  But  there  are  many  occasions  too 
when  it  must  lose  itself  in  the  group.  The  team  spirit 
must  have  its  way  sometimes,  or  the  result  is  chaos. 
But  though  held  in  check,  when  the  necessity  arises 
individuality  must  not  be  destroyed. 

Since  1930  I  have  not  written  many  stories,  but  a 
few  have  been  added  to  my  list.  These  are  two  school- 
stories,  "  Taming  the  Snakes and  Mr.  Percival 
Wins  Again  (both  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  same 
school)  ;  She  Went  Away  After  All (written  for  a 
little  friend  aged  four),  and  It  Happened  in  the  Dark  " 
(written  for  a  little  American  girl,  aged  six).  These, 
however,  are  only  in  typescript. 

There  are  quite  fifty  more  patiently  waiting  to  be 
created,  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  little  friendly  rivalry 
going  on  as  to  which  shall  come  to  birth  first.  All  are 
growing  weary  of  remaining  in  embryo,  but,  weary  or 
not,  I  fear  my  poor  would-be  thought-children  must 
(like  Tennyson's  little  birdie  and  baby)  rest  a  little 
longer,''  not  till  the  little  wings  and  limbs  are  stronger, 
but  till  I  have  a  good  deal  more  time  to  attend  to  them. 
As  the  end  of  the  present  chapter  will  show,  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon.  I  have  too  many  other  plans  for  the 
future  to  permit  of  my  doing  much  fiction  yet  awhile. 

My  interest  in  theosophy  grows  ever  deeper,  and 
solves  for  me  more  and  more  fully  the  problems  that 
otherwise  might  prove  a  constant  source  of  perplexity. 
At  our  Bristol  lodge  we  have  lectures  on  Sunda}^  and 
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Tuesday  evenings.  On  several  occasions  I  myself  have 
acted  as  lecturer.  The  Sunday  lectures  are  generally 
preceded  by  music.  Frequently  I  am  responsible  for 
these  items,  contributing  either  pianoforte  or  vocal 
solos,  all  of  a  classical  nature.  One  must,  of  course, 
endeavour  to  keep  the  music  in  complete  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  lectures,  and  so  slow,  expressive 
strains,  with  a  definite  melodic  message,  plus  a  good 
harmonic  colour-scheme,  must  be  the  golden  rule.  The 
last  time  I  lectured  I  also  acted  as  pianist,  my  solo 
being  Barcarole,''  third  movement  of  the  second 
suite  for  pianoforte,  by  Yorke  Bowen. 

In  addition  to  lectures  and  musical  contributions,  I 
sometimes  write  reports  of  lectures  for  our  local  papers. 
The  Tuesday  lectures  I  attend  very  regularly,  and  these, 
too,  I  much  enjoy.  Although  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  theosophy,  it  is,  as  I  previously  stated,  only 
recently  that  I  became  definitely  attached  to  the 
society. 

About  a  year  ago  I  joined  as  an  associate,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1932  became  a  full  member.  The  friend- 
ships formed  as  a  result  are  very,  very  precious. 

Theosophy  has  helped  me  a  good  deal  as  regards  the 
tuning  of  my  mind  to  the  spirit  of  modern  music.  This, 
I  know,  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  some  of  my 
friends,  for  certain  of  them  are  (on  account  of  their 
very  love  for,  and  devotedness  to  theosophy)  driven 
back  to  the  old  tunes.  These,  they  think,  express  more 
fully  and  deeply  that  God- wisdom "  for  which 
theosophy  stands.  In  a  sense  they  are  right.  The  old 
music  does  express  more  clearly  than  most  of  the 
modern,  that  soft,  inward  peace,  which  we  as  theosophists 
try  to  radiate  through  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
modern  music  has  its  message  for  us  too,  because  it 
reminds  us  again  and  again  of  that  constant  alternating 
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of  rest  and  struggle  that  plays  a  vast  and  important 
part  in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  is  just  this  alternation 
that  the  modern  school  seeks  to  express,  and  some  of 
its  representations  are  right  noble  successes.  Many- 
representatives  fail,  however,  and  that  for  two  reasons. 
Some,  because  they  really  have  no  message,  but  are 
only  musical  outlaws,  thinking  what  fun  it  is  to  break 
rules,  even  if  you  do  succeed  in  creating  nothing  but 
chaos.  Others  fail  because,  though  possessed  of  a 
message,  and  a  very  definite  one  too,  they  cannot  find 
the  correct  medium  by  which  to  express  their  ideas. 

Until  1928  I  did  not  find  much  time  for  creative  work 
on  the  musical  side,  but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  I 
brought  out  a  pianoforte  suite  for  the  young,  entitled 
the     Brownie  Suite." 

This  is  a  set  of  five  pieces,  Dance  of  the  Mischievous 
Brownies,''  Brownies  in  the  Wood,''  Brownies  at 
Play,"  Tale  of  a  Brownie  Princess,"  and  Hunting 
the  Goblins."  This  suite  was  bought  by  Forsyth  Bros, 
lytd.,  who  were  warm  in  their  praise. 

Number  one  of  the  suite  was  selected  as  a  test  piece 
for  junior  performers  at  the  Bristol  Eisteddfod  in  1929. 
The  class  was  a  large  one,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  thrill 
to  hear  the  various  renderings  given  by  those  young 
people,  all  of  whom  brought  some  new  ideas  to  bear  on 
the  composition.  Most  renderings  were  good,  and  many 
played  with  full  assurance,  as  though  they  had  been  at 
the  piano,  not  only  during  their  present  life,  which  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  discovery,  but  in  some 
previous  incarnation  also.  Some  forgot  I  had  stated 
that  the  brownies  were  to  be  mischievous,  and  made 
them  walk  like  a  body  of  over-trained  children  out  with 
their  very  strict  nurses.  Others  rushed  to  the  other 
extreme,  making  the  brownies  quite  lawless.  In  the 
minds  of  a  few  there  appeared  to  be  doubt  as  to  where 
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the  brownies  lived.  Some  thought  their  home  was  high 
up  in  the  air,  where  the  sylphs  reside.  Others  con- 
sidered the  basement  ideal,  so  their  little  hands  went 
down  to  the  lower  octaves.  But  in  the  end  the  agree- 
ment was  always  reached,  for,  after  one  or  two  experi- 
ments, the  children  decided  I  was  right,  and  played  as 
written. 

The  suite  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  formed 
part  of  a  recital  programme.  Twice  it  was  a  feature  of 
the  Christmas  music  rendered  at  the  Colston  Hall, 
Bristol.  On  another  occasion  it  was  given  in  one  of 
our  principal  churches,  at  a  recital,  immediately  after 
evening  service.  At  the  service  itself,  two  chants  of 
mine  were  also  rendered. 

The  publishers  of  my  suite  tell  me  it  has  had  quite  a 
good  sale,  in  spite  of  hard  times,  and  recently  a  reprint 
became  necessary.  Naturally  the  result  was  gratifying 
to  me. 

,  The  two  chants  of  which  I  spoke  have  also  been 
given  on  several  occasions.  One  is  in  E  flat,  and  the 
other  in  A  minor.  In  one  church  the  chant  in  E  flat 
is  rendered  almost  every  month,  and  other  churches 
are  adding  it  to  their  collection.  It  is  generally  sung 
to  the  Magnificat,''  but  sometimes  to  the  "  Deus,''  or 
to  one  of  the  usual  Psalms  for  the  day.  The  chant  in 
A  minor  is  sung  to  the  Nunc  Dimittis. 

Whether  I  like  the  literary  or  the  musical  side  of 
creative  work  best  is  difiicult  to  say.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  comparison  is  unfair,  seeing  both  branches  are 
so  different,  and  each  has  its  own  message. 

In  spite  of  all  that  certain  qualified  musicians  assert, 
I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  those  modern  com- 
posers who  seek  to  interest  children  in  music  by  giving 
their  compositions  an  attractive  title  in  every  case. 
Why  should  they  not  continue  doing  this  ?  One 
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musician  in  particular  has  made  a  strong  attack  on  the 
poUcy,  voicing  a  preference  for  ''pure''  or  ''absolute" 
music.  He  declares  that  children  do  not  want  to 
connect  their  music  with  fairies  and  mermaids,  etc. 
The  music  is  capable  of  speaking  for  itself.  So 
it  is,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  speak  any  less 
effectively  because  it  is  connected  with  some  concrete 
idea  that  may  previously  have  gained  the  child's 
interest. 

There  are,  I  know,  many  children  to  whom  fairies 
and  mermaids  make  no  appeal  whatever,  but  even  they 
have  extreme  fondness  for  an  attractive  title  that 
captures  their  imagination  in  another  way.  For  them 
there  are  plenty  of  pieces  depicting  animal  life.  Nature 
in  all  its  varying  moods,  toys,  games,  etc.  Even  these 
things  the  musician  to  whom  I  refer  would  bar. 

Why  music  should  only  be  called  "  pure  "  when  it 
is  described  as  a  sonata,  symphony,  scherzo,  rondo, 
suite,  minuet,  prelude,  or  other  composition  in  which 
the  form,  rather  than  the  character  is  described,  I  do 
not  know.  It  can  surely  be  just  as  pure  when  the 
composer  decides  to  call  it  "  A  Day  with  the  Fairies," 
"  Elfin  Thoughts,"  "  Mermaids  at  School,"  "  The  Doll's 
Tea-party,"  "A  Fast  Train,"  "The  Dream  Aero- 
plane," "  Playing  at  Yo-yo,"  or  any  other  title  that 
comes  into  his  head. 

It  is  true  that,  by  trying  to  represent  an  idea  too 
literally,  "  programme  music  "  may  be  cheapened,  but 
this  is  only  because  the  composer's  emotions  are  in 
excess  of  his  musical  judgments. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  avoid  all  such  errors  that 
Schumann,  when  composing  descriptive  works  like 
"Album  for  the  Young,"  "Scenes  of  Childhood," 
^'  Carnival,"  etc.,  did  his  compositions  first,  and  supplied 
the  titles  afterwards. 
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As  for  music  being  absolute,  why  need  it  be  so  in 
order  to  be  good,  any  more  than  other  branches  of  art  ? 
Literature,  painting,  or  sculpture  are  all  what  may  be 
described  as  relative  arts,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
they  are  inferior  on  that  account. 

Paradise  Lost is  not  less  beautiful  because  it 
bears  this  title  than  it  would  be  if  described  as  an  epic. 
Neither  would  Watts'  Love  and  Death  gain  a  whit 
in  artistry  if,  for  the  familiar  title  the  artist  had 
substituted  one  suggesting  its  form. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  not  only  children,  but 
grown-ups  too,  have  been  frightened  away  from 
classical  music  not  because  their  musical  sense  was,  or 
is,  necessarily  lacking,  but  because  the  names  given  to 
many  of  the  musical  compositions  make  them  appear 
formidable,  or,  to  use  a  modernism,  highbrow.'* 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear  by  means  of  a  simple 
illustration. 

A  piano  tuner  of  my  acquaintance  was  continually 
being  told  by  one  woman  whose  instrument  he  tuned 
that  she  had  no  use  for  classical  music.  He  himself  was 
of  the  opinion  that  what  she  really  disliked  was  not 
classical  music,  but  the  label.  Accordingly  he  tried  an 
experiment. 

It  was  his  custom  to  try  the  piano  after  completing 
a  tuning  by  playing  a  short  musical  excerpt.  Generally 
the  pieces  chosen  were  what  would  be  described  as 

popular  music,''  but  when  tuning  at  this  particular 
house,  he  decided  to  play  classical  music  as  a  general 
rule,  giving  popular  pieces  only  occasionally.  In  order 
to  find  out  how  the  experiment  worked,  he  kept  a 
careful  record  of  every  piece  played.  When  the  tuner 
had  finished,  the  woman  who  had  no  use  for  classical 
music  "  would  enter  the  drawing-room  with  a  request 
that  before  going  away  he  would  play     the  sweetly 
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pretty  thing  "  he  had  rendered  on  the  last  occasion. 
Almost  invariably,  on  consulting  his  records,  the 
tuner  found  that  the  pieces  requested  were  classical 
numbers. 

For  my  part  I  am  certain  that  many  a  child  who  has 
made  a  wry  face  when  told  to  learn,  say,  a  rondo  or 
scherzo,  would  smile  with  pleasure  were  the  one  called 

Dancing  in  a  Fairy  Ring  "  or  Shall  we  go  dance 
around,  around,  around?  "  ;  and  the  other,  Children 
at  Play,''  or  A  Merry  Game.''  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  those  composers  who  object  to  fanciful  titles 
should  force  themselves  to  use  them,  but  I  do  suggest 
that,  where  a  piece  is  without  a  title,  and  the  pupil 
studying  it  is  found  to  be  indifferent  on  that  account, 
the  teacher  might  play  a  piece  of  this  kind,  allowing 
the  student  to  give  it  a  name. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  either  supplied 
pieces  with  titles,  or  encouraged  a  pupil  to  do  so.  Where 
possible,  I  prefer  the  latter  plan,  as  it  often  stimulates 
the  imagination  in  quite  a  wonderful  way. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  remember  reading  an 
article  by  one  of  our  most  renowned  musical  experts,  in 
which  he  condemned  all  programme  music."  Nothing 
(he  considered)  was  more  pathetic  than  hearing  an^^one 
comparing  Beethoven's  beautiful  Fifth  Symphony 
with     Fate  knocking  at  the  Door." 

While  I  might  not  dream  of  making  such  a  com- 
parison, I  do  not  see  anything  pathetic  in  others  doing  it. 
If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  the  slave  of  such  an 
idea,  especially  when  it  was  not  ours  in  the  first  place, 
then  the  result  is  pathetic.  To  take  these  ideas  holus- 
bolus  from  others  is  wrong. 

This  enslavement  to  a  programme  "  is  harmful,  not 
because  the  original  idea  was  necessarily  so,  but  because 
we  have  allowed  it  to  get  the  better  of  our  imaginative 
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power.  The  right  use  of  the  programme  is  one 
thing,  the  abuse  of  it  another. 

Last  year  I  added  another  link  to  my  rapidly 
lengthening  chain  of  interests  by  attending  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Bristol  University.  The  course  was 
intended  mainly  for  teachers,  and  dealt  with  the 
EngUsh  poetry  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  All  the 
lectures  proved  extrem^ely  stimulating  and  helpful. 

The  lecturer,  Mss  Edith  Birkhead,  M.A.,  has  a 
gentle  charm  of  manner  and  quiet  intimacy  of  delivery 
that  makes  every  word  a  joy  to  hear. 

The  discussions  at  the  close  gave  good  scope  for  team 
work,  while  the  essays  we  were  asked  to  write  by  way 
of  home  occupation  provided  ample  opportunity  for 
self-expression. 

All  I  wish  is  that  I  might  have  taken  the  parts  of  the 
course  preceding  the  lectures  on  poetry.  Had  I  been 
able  to  do  so,  I  might  have  gained  three  Sessional 
Certificates  and  tried  for  a  Testamur,  but  this  could  not 
be.  I  did  secure  my  Sessional  Certificate  for  the  poetry 
course,  however,  and  as  a  new  three-year  course  is  to 
start  before  long,  I  shall  certainly  enrol  as  a  student, 
and,  if  all  should  go  well,  try  for  a  Testamur  at  the  end. 
What  a  joy  all  this  work  will  accord  me,  but  I  hope 
even  this  will  not  prove  the  be-all  and  the  end-all,'' 
for  I  want  to  do  many,  many  things  during  the  years 
that  lie  before  me.* 

In  his  poem,  The  Grammarian's  Funeral,"  Brown- 
ing reminds  us  that  : 

"  This  low  man  seeks  a  little  tiling  to  do. 
Sees  it  and  does  it  ; 
This  high  man  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue. 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it." 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  course  has  started.  The 
lecturer  (Dr.  Needham)  has  a  personality  differing  entirely  from 
that  of  Miss  Birkhead,  but  it  is  bracing  and  inspiring. 
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Well,  I  have  set  myself  a  task  likely  to  take  some 
accomplishing,  for  I  fully  intend  trying  to  be  low  man 
and  high  man  rolled  into  one. 

Life  is  not  complete  if  we  do  not  serve,  and  so,  little 
things  to  do  must  be  sought,  and,  having  been  found, 
doiie  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  But  life  is  equally 
incomplete  if  we  do  not  pursue  the  great  things  while 
doing  the  little  ones.  If,  in  going  in  search  of  a  great 
thing,  I  die  ere  I  know  it,  have  I  then  failed  ?  Of 
course  not.  One  day  I  shall  return  to  continue  my 
quest,  for  death,  as  we  know  it,  will  only  be  the  school 
holidays.  Next  term,  refreshed  and  strengthened  after 
the  long  vacation,  I  shall  come  again.  My  class-mates 
and  teachers  may  be  different  from  those  I  had  before, 
but  they,  in  their  own  way,  will  help  me  to  continue 
the  quest.  So  it  will  go  on  until  I  know  not  only  the 
one  great  thing,  but  others,  and  again  others. 

Of  the  death  of  father's  elder  sister,  which  took 
place  on  May  4th  last,  I  have  spoken  in  Chapter  I. 
In  her  will  she  kindly  made  provision  for  mother  and 
myself.  This  vvill  not  mean  w^ealth,  far  from  it,  but  it 
will  mean  comfort. 

The  strain  of  financial  anxiety  being,  in  some 
measure,  relieved,  I  shall  no  longer  be  obliged  to  teach 
as  much  as  I  have  done.  The  teaching  of  singing  and 
aural  culture  I  shall  continue  to  some  extent,  for  I  love 
these  two  departments  too  deeply  to  permit  of  their 
entire  renunciation,  but  pianoforte  teaching,  though 
in  its  way  interesting,  I  do  not  intend  to  pursue 
any  longer,  because,  were  I  to  do  this,  I  should  not 
have  the  time  needed  for  the  continuance  of  my  own 
studies. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  better 
circumstanced  than  before,  that  I  am  bringing  out  my 
autobiography  earlier  than  I  originally  anticipated. 
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When  first  I  made  the     Silver  Bells  of  Memory 
ring  out  the  melodies  of  my  life,  I  expected  to  wait  many 
years  before  a  note  could  possibly  reach  other  ears  than 
mine,  and  those  of  a  few  friends  who  might  read  my 
typescript,  but  Higher  Powers  had  changed  my  plans. 

While  rejoicing  that  my  book  will  reach  my  beloved 
public  earlier  than  I  once  believed  possible,  I  sorrow 
to  remember  that  the  gift  which  will  bring  me  such 
joy  has  reached  me  because  the  giver  has  passed  from 
the  physical  world.  The  consoling  thought  that  enables 
me  to  keep  my  happiness  intact  is,  that,  wherever  she 
is,  and  whatever  she  may  be  doing,  she  can,  and  will, 
continue  to  radiate  love  vibrations  to  those  she  left 
behind.  That  love  of  hers  will  assuredly  shine  on  her 
loved  ones,  and  on  the  earthly  gift  she  left  as  a  legacy. 
Shining  thus  on  all,  it  will  bless  and  refresh,  for  no  true 
love  can  ever  do  otherwise. 

When  speaking  of  my  desire  to  become  a  Bachelor 
or  Art,  I  stated  that,  though  it  had  been  abandoned 
for  a  time,  it  remained  a  dream  I  visited  at  intervals 
by  mental  dreamoplane,  even  though  I  knew  I  must 
not  think  of  it  too  often.  Well,  I  feel  justified  in 
taking  these  dreamoplane  journeys  more  frequently 
now,  and  I  dare  to  hope  for  a  speedier  materialisation 
of  the  dream.  Be  the  materialisation  soon  or  late, 
however,  I  hope  for  eventual  success,  even  if,  like  one 
old  man  of  whom  I  read,  I  wait  until  I  am  eighty. 


CHAPTER  X 


S1.EKPING  AND  Dreaming 

A FEW  years  ago,  in  the  correspondence  column 
of  one  of  our  most  popular  Braille  magazines, 
Progress,  the  question  under  discussion  was 
this,  ''Do  the  blind  sleep  badly?"  Most  readers 
appeared  to  think  the  sightless  were  neither  better 
nor  worse  sleepers  than  the  seeing,  and  that,  in  both 
cases,  the  causes  of  sleeplessness  were  identical. 

Seeing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  no 
physiological  or  psychological  differences  existed,  the 
subject  was  quickly  dropped,  but  I  for  one  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  depths  were  sounded  as  they  might 
lave  been.  For  this  reason  I  should  like  to  have  a  talk 
about  it  in  the  present  chapter.  Even  then  I  do  not 
lay  claim  to  having  said  all  there  is  to  say,  because, 
for  one  thing,  I  am  not  a  sufficiently  expert  psychologist, 
and  for  another,  my  medical  knowledge  is  not  great 
enough  to  warrant  my  carrying  out  the  necessary 
research.  All  the  same,  it  is  possible  that,  as  the  result 
of  the  thinking  I  have  tried  to  do  in  connection  with 
this  fascinating  subject,  I  may  have  evolved  one  or 
two  ideas  calculated,  in  their  turn,  to  suggest  other, 
and  better  ones,  to  those  of  sounder  knowledge  and 
'experience. 

It  is  true  that  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  are 
wise  enough  to  leave  the  vague  generalisations  alone, 
owing  to  the  habit  they  have  of  leading  us  to  unsound 
methods  of  reasoning.  One  meets  many  people  who 
sleep  remarkably  well  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  sight. 
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Many  will  remember  the  talk  that  was  given  several- 
years  ago  from  Daventry  Broadcasting  Station  b}'-  Miss. 
Dorothy  Vaughan,  a  blind  worker  from  Pimlico.  We 
get  tired,  Uke  you/'  said  Miss  Vaughan,  towards  the 
end  of  her  talk,     and  are  quite  ready  for  bed/' 

This  is  the  case  with  many,  but  by  no  means  with 
all.  Some  blind  and  seeing  persons  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  when  the  non-seeing  do  not  sleep,  their  blindness- 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  causes  are 
perfectly  simple,''  they  say.  Want  of  exercise,  un- 
suitable diet,  indifferent  health,  worry,  over-activity 
of  the  brain,  anything,  in  fact,  that  w^ould  prevent 
those  of  sight  from  getting  the  right  amount  of  sleep.. 
Why  fuss  over  the  question  ?  Seeing  the  causes  are 
similar,  so  too  will  the  cures  be.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said  about  it." 

It  is  of  course  true  that  these  things  do  influence  the 
non-seeing  as  well  as  the  seeing,  but  when  we  come  to 
discuss  exercise  we  may  find  it  well  to  remember  that 
what  tires  the  seeing  person  is  not  so  much  the  exercise 
itself,  as  the  continuous  internal  rush  perpetually  going- 
on.  Very  little  exercise,  plus  a  great  deal  of  internal 
rush,  will  tire  far  more  than  will  double,  or  even  treble, 
the  quantity  of  exercise  minus  the  rush. 

I  know  Joan  takes  plenty  of  exercise  in  and  out  of 
doors,  and  yet  you  tell  me  she  does  not  sleep,"  said  a 
friend  one  day  to  the  mother  of  a  sightless  girl.  I 
suppose  the  reason  must  be  that  though  active,  she: 
does  not  '  go  at  it '  as  we  do."  By  going  at  it  "  the 
friend  meant  (I  take  it)  living  strenuously,  or  in  a. 
state  of  perpetual  hurry.  Joan  was  active  enough, 
but  she  took  life  steadily,  and  even  when  moving 
with  considerable  speed,  was  perfectly  calm  in  mind. 
But  all  this  by  no  means  explains  the  whole  of  our 
problem. 
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Many  seeing  people  sleep  well  at  night  because  their 
eyes  are  tired.  The  e3^es  of  the  non-seeing  get  tired 
too,  of  course,  particularly  where  the  health  is  poor, 
but  after  all,  if  the  health  is  perfectly  normal,  there  is 
more  than  likely  to  be  a  difference  in  degree.  The  eyes 
of  the  seeing  are  scarcely  idle  a  minute  during  waking 
hours,  for  they  are  continually  receiving  impressions 
from  the  mind,  and  in  their  turn  conveying  others  back 
to  it.  There  is  so  much  work  for  the  eye  to  do  all  day, 
far  more  perhaps  than  is  sometimes  realised,  for  not 
only  is  it  fully  occupied  in  visual  work,  but  (additionally) 
there  are  various  emotions  to  be  registered.  Your 
eyes  have  told  me  so,''  is  the  title  of  a  once-popular 
song.  Yes,  these  organs  of  vision  can  be  (and  often 
are)  occupied  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  assisting 
the  tongue  to  reveal  the  heart,  or  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  to  conceal  it.  All  this  must  put  a  constant 
strain  on  the  eye,  and  tire  it  considerably.  No  wonder 
then  that  when  night  draws  the  curtain  benignly,  sleep 
is  welcomed  as  a  ministering  angel. 

But  what  of  the  eyes  of  the  non-seeing  ?  Have  they 
nothing  to  do  ?  Assuredly  they  have,  but,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  must  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half, 
a  fact  that  should  not  be  lightly  dismissed.  The  eyes  of 
the  sightless  register  emotion,  and  often  register  it 
very  powerfully.  But  even  here  their  work  is  probably 
reduced  in  a  measure,  for  they  cannot  do  the  same 
amount  consciously,  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can 
make  conscious  efforts  at  all,  particularly  where  the 
subject  has  been  blind  from  birth. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  occurred  some 
years  ago.  A  girl  had  occasion  to  visit  an  optician.  In 
the  course  of  the  examination  he  requested  her  to  turn 
her  eyes  in  his  direction.  The  girl  promptly  turned 
not  her  eyes  alone,  but  her  head.    On  his  explaining 
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that  this  was  not  what  he  wanted,  she  repHed,  But 
you  cannot  turn  the  eyes  without  turning  the  head/' 
The  look  of  surprise  on  her  inteUigent  face  was  so 
genuine  that  the  optician  was  forced  to  reaHse  her 
inabUty  to  conceive  of  such  an  action,  much  less  perform 
it.  The  only  course  open  to  him  was  to  converse  with 
her  for  some  time,  watching  patiently  till  she  did 
(unconsciously)  what  he  had  requested  her  to  do 
consciously.  Whether  the  muscles  could  have  been 
trained  in  youth,  I  leave  for  the  expert  to  decide,  but  it 
would  probably  never  be  done  by  self-experiment,  as 
the  seeing  learn,  for,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  eyes  to  make  these  adjustments,  they 
do  not  do  so.  Whether  the  muscles  deteriorate  from 
lack  of  use,  or  whether  they  could  function  at  will,  if 
only  the  mind  could  form  a  conception  of  what  is 
required,  I  do  not  know.  All  I  do  know  is  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  non-seeing,  most  of  the  eyes'  motions  are 
unconsciously  performed. 

Here,  then,  is  a  decided  limitation  of  work,  but  this 
is  not  all.  The  eye  not  only  expresses  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  it  also  observes.  Now  this  is  just 
where  the  sightless  person's  eyes  get  a  long  holida}^ 
All  observation  must  of  necessity  be  carried  out  by  the 
other  organs  of  sense,  and  the  mind,  assisted  (of  course) 
by  the  descriptions  furnished  by  others.  What  is  the 
natural  result  ?  When  the  eyes  of  the  sightless  persons 
have  nothing  in  particular  to  express.  Nature,  in  her 
tenderness,  allows  them  to  close.  Why  not  ?  They 
have  nothing  to  do,  so  let  them  rest  while  they  may. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  beneficent  act  on  the  part 
of  Nature  that  artists  and  authors  often  tend  to  depict 
the  non-seeing  as  having  their  eyes  perpetually  closed. 

This  idea  has,  I  observe,  begun  to  lose  ground,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  it  leads 
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those  who  know  nothing  about  the  sightless  to  harbour 
a  false  impression. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that,  while  Nature  is  doing 
her  beneficent  offices  in  this  way,  the  eyes  of  the  sightless 
are  getting  many  a  refreshing  rest  denied  those  with 
sight,  so,  where  health  is  normal,  one  can  understand 
the  former  still  feeling  wide  awake  while  the  latter  long 
for  sleep.  This,  then,  disposes  of  one  psychological 
problem,  but  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wood. 

With  the  non-seeing,  what  may  be  called  the  day 
and  night  sense  exists  in  an  elementary  form  only,  if 
it  exists  at  all.  The  one  thing  that  can  suggest  day  and 
night  in  such  a  case  is  the  presence  or  absence  of 
characteristic  sound-impressions. 

When  Gibber  (a  poet  of  the  18th  century)  wrote  his 
poem,  The  Blind  Boy,''  he  naturally  put  into  it 
something  of  the  pathos  with  which  most  of  the  seeing, 
then,  as  earlier,  associated  blindness.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  he  proved  himself  the  possessor  of  a  certain 
amount  of  psychological  knowledge.  He  really  under- 
stood the  sightless  far  better  than  many  people  of  his 
own  day,  or  even  the  present  century.  This  is  shown 
with  particular  clearness  in  verse  three,  where  he 
makes  the  blind  boy  say  : 

"  My  day  and  night  myself  I  make, 
Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play. 
And  could  I  ever  keep  awake. 
With  me  'twere  always  day." 

For  me,  and  doubtless  for  many  like  me,  this  passage 
adequately  sums  up  the  situation.  Waking  life  and  its 
activities  certainly  suggest  the  day,  however  late  their 
continuance.  This  feeling  persists  long  after  we  have 
ceased  to  be  the  age  of  the  blind  boy.  We  can  therefore 
say  that  we  make  day  and  night  according  to  the  way 
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in  wrdcli  we  are  occupied.  The  nature  of  the  life 
around  us  is  an  equally  important  factor. 

Personally,  when  travelling,  I  never  can  get  any 
sense  of  night  at  all,  the  constant  bustle  and  sound  give 
me  the  feeHng  that  the  railway  is  like  Heaven,  because 
there  is  No  night  there.''  For  me,  assuredly,  there  is 
none. 

Xow  if  this  day  and  night  sense  be  lacking,  or,  at 
best,  only  partly  expressed,  that  fact  wi]l  be  another 
contributor  to  any  sightless  person's  wakefulness.  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  imagine  the  hazy  conception  of  dark- 
ness that  would  be  3'ours  if  you  had  depended  entirely 
on  your  other  four  senses  ?  It  is  sight  that  tells  you  all 
about  light  and  darkess  after  aU.  Do  not  fancy  that, 
by  simply  closing  your  eyes,  you  will  immediately  place 
yourself  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  sightless. 
If  you  beHeve  this,  you  will  be  entirely  wrong.  Your 
eyes  may  be  thoroughly  closed,  so  much  so  that  not  a 
ray  of  light  can  penetrate.  In  spite  of  this,  your  con- 
ception Vv'ill  be  that  of  a  seeing  person,  because  memory 
can  supply  what  absence  of  visual  sensation  leaves 
undeclared. 

The  non-seeing  must,  on  the  contrary,  found  their 
conception  of  light  and  darkness  on  the  mental  images 
they  have  built  up  as  a  result  of  imagining,  supple- 
mented, it  may  be,  by  vague  descriptions  furnished  by 
friends.  These  descriptions  as  often  as  not  mislead, 
because  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  describe  sight  in 
terms  of  the  other  senses,  which  is  like  explaining  the 
idiom  of  one  language  in  another  for  which  there  is  no 
proper  equivalent. 

Try  to  tell  me  what  you  think  darkness  is,"  said  a 
friend,  who  really  wished  to  see  things  from  my  point 
of  view.  After  a  moment's  thought  I  said,  "  I  should 
imagine  it  must  be  like  being  in  an  empty,  sound-proof 
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Toom.  You  long  for  some  familiar  object,  and  would 
welcome  anything  that  would  serve  to  break  the 
terrible  vSilence/' 

Not  for  one  moment  did  I  imagine  that  such  a 
definition  could  be  correct.  It  must  indeed  have  made 
my  friend  recall  the  story  of  the  earnest  and  resourceful 
Bible  worker  who  had  to  translate  a  passage  describing 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  into  a  language 
that  had  no  equivalent  terms  to  express  these  delicacies. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  turned  this  into  a  land  flowing 
with  whale's  blubber.  This  is  all  one  can  do  in  such 
cases,  so,  however  crude  my  description,  it  served  I 
think  to  make  my  friend  understand  what  darkness 
actually  means  to  me. 

Darkness  must  assuredly  seem  to  the  non-seeing  like 
vast,  enforced  silence,  than  which,  believe  me,  there  is 
nothing  more  terrible. 

One  sightless  friend  of  mine  went  for  a  time  to  a 
church  convent.  The  life  there  was,  in  many  ways, 
congenial.  Special  provision  was  made  for  those 
similarly  placed,  and  she  was  given  just  the  work  she 
most  enjoyed,  transcribing  devotional  literature  into 
Braille.  All  would  have  gone  well  but  for  one  little 
fly  in  the  ointment,  i.e.,  the  periods  of  intolerable 
silence,  intolerable  because  she  could  not  obtain  relief 
by  breaking  them  herself.  At  first  she  grew  depressed, 
and  later  her  constitution  was  entirely  undermined. 
Eventually  she  had  to  leave  the  convent  altogether, 
and  return  to  her  former  life. 

Again,  I  know  of  one  who  actually  declares  that  the 
silence  of  night  depresses  her  and  keeps  her  awake. 
The  unexpected  sounds  that  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
the  rest  of  the  household  are  for  her  ideal  cradle-songs. 
Under  the  influence  of  their  spell  she  drops  off  to  sleep, 
from  which  she  does  not  waken  till  morning. 
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Do  I  hear  someone  say,  Nonsense,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  sent  to  sleep  by  sounds  that  disturb  others,  and 
kept  awake  by  silence?  Well,  I  do  not  agree  that 
the  matter  is  quite  so  nonsensical  as  it  would  appear. 
We  have  all  met  those  who  fear  the  dark,  and  others 
who,  although  they  would  not  confess  it,  can  sleep  more 
peacefully  with  a  light  burning  in  their  room.  Now  if 
absence  of  sound  is  to  the  non-seeing  the  nearest 
eqtdvalent  of  darkness,  is  it  such  a  surprising  thing 
that  some  can  rest  better  with  the  sound  of  a  ticking 
clock  perpetually  in  their  ears  ? 

All  this  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  illustrate  my  point,  viz., 
that  while  the  ordinary  causes  that  prevent  the  sightless 
from  obtaining  necessary  sleep  are  shared  in  common 
with  the  seeing,  others,  pecuhar  to  the  non-seeing,  are 
also  at  work. 

From  sleep  we  come,  by  natural  and  easy  transition, 
to  dreaming.  You  were  able  to  see  at  one  time,"  said 
a  speciaUst  to  me,  when  testing  one  of  my  eyes,  prior 
to  its  being  operated  upon.  I  have  always  been 
blind,''  was  my  answer.  Yet  you  talk  of  the  things 
you  see,''  was  his  comment.  Tell  me,  now,  do  you 
see  in  your  dreams?  "    ''Of  course  I  do,"  I  smiled. 

Do  you  see  your  mother?  "  was  his  next  question. 
My  reply  was  in  the  affirmative.  Then  tell  me,  my 
child,  how  do  you  see  her  ?  What  does  her  face  look 
like  in  your  dreams?  "  '*  As  I  see  it  in  the  day,"  I 
replied  in  surprise.  This  convinced  the  speciaUst  at 
last.  "  Now  I  know  you  have  never  seen,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  If  you  had,  your  answer  would  have  been  entirely 
different."  This  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  a  fact  all 
too  little  understood  even  by  those  whom  one  would 
expect  to  realise  it  to  the  full. 

What  we  see  in  our  dreams  assuredly  bears  relation- 
ship to  our  waking  life,  but  not  necessarily  the  immediate 
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life,  for  memory  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  dominant 
factor,  exercising  considerable  influence  in  the  matter. 

Those  who  have  always  been  sightless,  though  they 
state  emphatically  that  they  see  in  their  dreams,  do  not 
really  have  any  visual  experiences  in  the  physical 
sense  at  all,  at  any  rate  I  have  never  known  a  case, 
neither  have  I  read  or  heard  of  one. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  avoid  making  sweeping  state- 
ments, even  when  the  truth  appears  obvious,  for  it  is 
surprising  how  easily  one's  convictions  may  be  upset 
by  trifles.  For  instance,  Mr.  Macey,  in  his  admirably 
written  supplement  to  Helen  Keller's  Story  of  My 
lyife,''  asserts  that  no  blind  person  can  possibly  have 
a  sense  of  colour,  unless  previously  possessed  of 
sight. 

Mr.  Macey,  though  possessing  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding,  and  seldom  given  to  affirming  the 
universal  in  this  way,  is  for  once  in  error.  To  him  such 
an  experience  naturally  appeared  out  of  accord  with 
all  the  known  principles  of  logic  and  commonsense.  He 
therefore  considered  himself  justified  in  writing  as 
he  did.  Yet  I  for  one,  as  I  explained,  have  colour- 
visions.  It  may  be  objected  that  experiences  like  mine 
belong  to  the  domain  of  the  occult,  with  which  Mr. 
Macey  was  not  concerned.  This  we  may  grant,  but 
even  that  does  not  justify  him. 

If  we  leave  out  all  considerations  of  the  occult,  there 
still  remain  cases  for  which  we  must  account,  e.g.y 
what  of  those  who  distinguish  colour  by  touch  ?  There 
have  been  such  instances,  and  here  it  is  not  a  question 
of  occultism  at  all,  but  the  substitution  of  one  sense 
experience  for  that  of  another. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  and  read  of  several  non-seeing 
persons  gifted  with  tactual  perception  of  colour,  but  not 
all  have  met  them. 

u 
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As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  can  recall  one 
such  instance,  and  one  only.  While  still  at  boarding 
school  in  Liverpool,  I  met  a  girl  of  fifteen  (of  Welsh 
nationality,  I  beUeve),  vrho  on  one  occasion  was  sub- 
jected to  a  long  test  b}'  a  partly-bhnd  girl  of  (I  should 
sa}')  about  the  same  age.  The  girl  who  could  not  see  at 
all  was  given  a  number  of  balls  of  wool,  and  told  to 
name  the  colour  of  each.  This  she  did  correctly,  and 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Had  the  girl  been 
using  these  balls,  a  different  explanation  might  have 
been  given.  For  instance,  when  working  with  different 
coloured  wool  or  beads,  we  place  the  objects  in  use  on  a 
table,  or  other  such  receptacle.  x\gain,  in  the  case  of 
beads,  two  or  more  different  boxes  might  be  used,  each 
box  differing  more  or  less  in  size,  shape,  or  material. 
But  this  is  not  distinguishing  colour,  for  we  are  not 
obtaining  our  knowledge  by  touch,  but  by  memory. 
We  may  tell  a  seeing  spectator  which  wool  is  green  and 
w^hich  red,  or  which  beads  are  white,  and  which  gold, 
but  the  question  is  then  one  of  memory.  We  know  the 
green  wool  because,  let  us  say,  we  placed  it  on  our  left, 
and  the  red  on  our  right,  or  we  distinguish  the  white 
and  gold  beads  on  account  of  the  former  being  in  a  round 
box  and  the  latter  in  an  oblong  one,  but  the  girl  of  whom 
I  speak  had  not  handled  any  of  the  balls  previously. 
She  was  therefore  obhged  to  solve  the  question  by 
touch,  not  by  a  carefull^^  arranged  plan  that  would 
render  the  whole  thing  a  matter  of  memory  alone. 

What  I  have  said  about  colour  is  true  of  dreams.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  see  how  the  power  to  see  physically 
in  a  dream  could  ever  be  possessed  by  anyone  blind  from 
birth,  but  as  one  can  only  assert  with  perfect  truth  that 
it  is  improbable,  and  not  that  it  is  impossible,  I  vdll 
content  m^'self  wdth  stating  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  such  case  is  on  record.    Those  who  were  once  able 
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to  see  can,  and  do,  often  have  definite  visual  ex- 
periences. They  actually  see  the  faces  of  those  they 
love,  provided  they  saw  them  in  waking  hours  before 
their  sight  was  lost.  This  is  because  memory  has  a 
store  of  previous  experiences  on  which  to  draw.  A 
case  of  quite  another  kind  may  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Beethoven  did  not  stop  composing  sonatas  when  he 
became  deaf,  for,  though  he  could  no  longer  have  the 
joy  of  hearing  the  music  he  or  another  might  play,  the 
power  to  recall  sounds  was  still  his.  He  could  there- 
fore continue  composition,  though  his  work  had  to  be 
carried  on  under  difficulties.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  anyone  who  had  always  lacked  the  sense  of 
hearing  could  compose  music,  because  we  have  no 
means  of  conveying  music  to  the  deaf  by  a  manual 
alphabet,  as  we  have  for  words.  We  can  teach  the  deaf 
to  read  music,  or  to  locate  by  its  position  on  the  instru- 
ment the  pitch  of  a  given  note,  but  we  cannot  explain 
the  aural  effect. 

For  this  reason  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
such  a  person  as  Dr.  Helen  Keller  composing  a  symphony 
or  sonata.  One  cannot  even  imagine  her  dreaming  that 
she  composed  one,  though  she  may  have  done  so,  for  all 
we  know  to  the  contrary. 

Dreams  have  been  called  the  images  of  day  desires." 
Assuredly  they  image  the  past,  do  they  also  give  us 
images  of  future  days  ?    Perhaps,  who  knows  ? 

Some  of  my  friends  appear  to  think  that  all  dreams 
depend  for  their  very  existence  on  the  possession  of 
sight.  I  should  not  have  imagined  you  knew  what 
it  is  to  dream,''  said  one.  How  can  you  dream  when 
you  cannot  see?"  Why  this  matter  should  be  so 
puzzling  is  more  than  I  can  understand,  but  seeing 
people  are  apt  to  endow  us  with  strange  limitations  we 
do  not  possess. 
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It  is  well  to  see  the  humour  in  such  cases. 

Once,  when  I  was  a  child  of  nine,  a  young  ^hop 
assistant  was  foohsh  enough  to  ask  if  I  could  talk.  At 
the  time  I  was  too  young  to  see  the  humour  of  the 
situation.  It  was  a  case  of  being  indignant,  instead  of 
wanting  to  laugh.  Wlien  mother  told  us  what  the 
assistant  had  asked,  an  aunt,  who  happened  to  be  our 
guest  for  some  weeks,  remarked  :  You  should  have 
asked  the  girl  to  come  along  and  hear  Eva  talk  nineteen 
to  the  dozen.'' 

In  just  the  same  way  people  enquire  about  my  dreams^ 
and  appear  to  imagine  that  the  Dream  World  is  for 
ever  denied  me.  It  is  not,  I  dream  ven,',  ver\'  frequently. 
\Yh.2it  I  always  crave  is  the  dreamful  sleep,  not  the 
dreamless  one.  Often  the  former  comes,  but  less 
frequently  than  I  should  Hke.  Yerse  five  of  Bishop 
Kenn's  Evening  Hymn  "  is  one  I  do  not  need  to  use 
as  a  prayer.  It  is  true  that  I  know  what  it  means  to 
he  sleepless,  but  even  then  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
thoughts  with  which  my  soul  is  supphed,  and  so, 
instead  of  praying  that  others  may  take  their  place, 
I  remain  bhssfuhy  content  with,  and  deeply  thankful 
for,  the  thoughts  that  are  already  mine.  As  for  uttering 
the  prayer  : 

"  Let  no  ill  dreams  disturb  my  rest," 

I  do  not  think  the  ill  dreams  I  have  had  number  four 
at  the  most.  As  for  the  powers  of  darkness  molesting" 
me,  seeing  that  they  are  only  a  negative  aspect  of  the 
powers  of  light,  they  may  just  as  well  be  left  to  their 
own  devices.  As  I  do  not  fear  them  in  the  least,  they 
can  do  me  no  harm. 

Yes,  my  dreams  are  for  the  most  part  bright,  so  I 
love  them,  and  would  not  be  robbed  of  the  joy  of  their 
companionship  for  a  moment. 
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It  is,  of  course,  of  the  night  dreams  that  I  have  been 
speaking,  but,  like  many  others,  I  have  my  day  dreams 
too.  Beautiful  and  radiant  ones  they  are,  dreams  that 
I  labour  to  convert  into  equally  radiant  realities.  Why, 
by  the  way,  do  we  condemn  the  dreamers  of  the  world, 
or,  at  any  rate,  why  do  we  condemn  their  dreams  ?  We 
cannot  do  without  the  world's  Josephs,  though  we  try 
sometimes,  I  fear.  The  fault  with  many  people  is  not 
that  they  are  Josephs,  or  Josephines  if  you  will,  but 
that  they  do  not  try  hard  enough  to  make  a  practical 
concern  of  their  dreams.  The  Joseph  of  Genesis  was 
able  to  score  because  he  tuned  the  whole  of  his  life  to 
the  Divine  within  him.  His  dreams  had  therefore  the 
Breath  of 'Life  breathed  into  them,  which  meant  that 
(like  man)  they    became  a  living  soul.'' 

The  specialist  of  whom  I  spoke  before  was  right  in 
making  use  of  the  dream  when  questioning  me  as  to 
my  visual  powers,  for  dreams  often  tell  us  facts  about 
the  psychological  progress  of  the  subject,  where  waking 
life  has  left  blank  lines. 

Freud  is  doubtless  guilty  of  over-stressing  the  dream 
and  its  importance,  but  he  certainly  suggests  a  line  that 
we  are  justified  in  taking  up  to  a  point. 

If  the  dream  could  always  be  preserved  in  its  pure 
form  it  might  often  be  of  greater  psychological  value 
than  it  generally  is,  but  here  lies  the  difficulty.  There 
are  three  factors  that  render  the  dream  hard  to  preserve. 
First  of  all  we  should  remember  that  when  we  dream, 
or  (shall  I  say  ?)  when  we  knowingly  dream — for  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  really  dream  even  when  sleep  is 
too  profound  for  actual  impressions  to  reach  us — we 
are  semi-conscious.  Consequently,  we  cannot  be  sure 
whether  a  dream  ever  reaches  us  in  a  state  of  absolute 
purity.  The  waking  mind  is  almost  inactive  in  many 
cases,  but  not  wholly  so.  The  result  is  a  curious  mixture. 
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In  the  second  place,  even  if  the  waking  man  consents 
to  maintain  a  state  of  inactivity,  until  the  dream  has 
fulfilled  its  purpose,  we  have  memory  to  consider.  Now 
our  memory  of  dreams  is  often  hazy.  So  far,  and  no 
farther,  can  we  go.  The  dream  is  clear  up  to  a  point, 
then  the  rest  is  a  blank  patch.  Sometimes  clear  ideas 
and  blank  patches  alternate.  In  many  cases,  the  dream 
itself  is  about  as  incomplete  as  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood  and  other  such  works,  but  the  blanks  are  not 
always  at  the  end,  sometimes  we  have  them  at  the 
beginning,  or  in  the  middle.  This  is  exactly  where  our 
third  factor  comes  in. 

Psychologists  call  this  the  censor,  because  it  approves 
or  disapproves  of  our  waking  thoughts,  and  (more  or 
less)  takes  control  of  them.  Now  the  censor,  painfully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  dream  is  the  victim  of  our 
imperfect  reception  and  recording,  promptly  tries  its 
hand  at  editing  it,  and  supplying  the  missing  fragments. 
This  surely  means  that  if  the  psycho-analyst,  or  any 
other  enquirer,  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  dream  in 
psychological  research,  the  proverbial  ''pinch  of  salt" 
had  better  be  brought  into  requisition,  or  wrong 
solutions  may  result. 

In  questioning  the  sightless  not  only  concerning  their 
dreams,  but  also  concerning  their  experiences  in  general, 
we  shall  find  it  best  to  be  clear  at  the  outset  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  are  using  the  word  see.  Those  who 
do  not  know  the  sightless  are  apt  to  think  that  when 
they  make  use  of  such  a  word  they  always  refer  to 
physical  vision.  For  instance,  if  a  non-seeing  person 
says,  I  saw  your  sister  yesterday,''  there  are  those 
who  immediately  reply,  Oh,  so  you  can  see  a  little 
then.''  One  would  imagine  that  common  sense  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  word  met  is  intended  here,  see 
being  a  mere  borrowing  from  the  speech  habitually 
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used  by  those  with  whom  the  bhnd  person  is  in  contact. 

At  first  this  borrowing  is  accidental,  but  after  a  time 
it  is  purposely  adopted  in  order  that  differences  may 
not  be  unduly  emphasised.  No  non-seeing  person  of 
true  intelhgence  and  culture,  for  instance,  would  speak 
of  having  felt  a  book  on  the  drawing-room  table,  when 
indicating  to  a  seeing  person  where  it  might  still  be 
found  if  required,  neither  would  such  a  one  speak  of 
hearing  a  sound  film,  or  having  a  silent  one  described. 
Again,  the  sightless  always  see "  a  play,  none  of 
them  would  ever  dream  of  saying  they  heard  it,  even 
though  that  is  what  they  actually  do.  The  use  of  the 
word  "  see  "  in  all  such  cases  is  justified,  as  are  many 
other  figures  of  speech.  Indeed,  we  could  not  go  very 
far  in  life  without  them. 

What  has  been  said  of  ordinary  life  must  be  applied 
to  dreams.  If  the  non-seeing  one  speaks  of  a  beautiful 
city  seen  in  a  dream,  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  word 
must  be  avoided  until  questions  have  been  put  which 
will  make  it  clear  what  sort  of  impressions  have  gone  to 
the  making  of  the  dream  city.  If  what  is  being  described 
has  been  gleaned  through  the  other  senses,  then  it  has 
been  seen  as  the  blind  see  it,  but  if  the  description  is 
rich  in  visual  images,  unless  the  dreamers  had  a 

dream  friend supplying  descriptions,  that  beautiful 
city  has  really  been  seen  with  the  eyes  of  memory. 
Sensory  revival  has  been  at  work  in  this  case,  rendering 
the  visual  image  possible. 

When  first  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Beckh, 
he  was  quite  sure  my  colour  visions  could  be  explained 
away  without  difficulty.  Having  guessed  from  previous 
experiences  what  was  coming,  I  remained  silent,  and 
allowed  him  to  put  the  usual  questions.  Sure  enough, 
they  came,  in  exactly  the  form  I  expected.  They  were 
the  identical  questions  the  eye  specialists  had  put  to 
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me,  the  only  difference  being  that  Dr.  Beckh  was 
concerned  with  the  psychological  rather  than  the 
physiological  side.    "  I  give  it  up/'  he  said  at  last, 

the  materialistic  explanation  I  had  ready  will  not 
hold.  I  had  thought  your  experiences  of  colour  resulted 
from  visual  memory,  but  now  I  acknowledge  my  error.'* 

Yes,  my  colour  visions,  like  my  dreams,  are  real, 
vivid,  and  deUghtful,  but  neither  of  these  things  are 
directed  by  physical  memory. 


CHAPTER  XI 


My  Rbcrkations 

WHAT  is  recreation  ?  One  is  (I  think)  obliged  to 
ask  this  question  if  one  intends  to  have  any- 
thing like  a  profitable  discussion  concerning  a 
subject  so  wide.  Surely  the  true  answer  is  this  : 
Recreation  is  that  which  recreates  new  energies, 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  If  recreation  does  not 
;so  refresh  us,  then  it  means  that  we  have  taken  a  wrong 
form  (for  us),  even  though  it  may  be  recreative  enough 
in  itself. 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  reading  of  one  who, 
when  asked  his  chief  recreation,  replied  unhesitatingly  : 

My  recreation  is  change  of  occupation.''  This,  I 
think,  states  my  case  just  about  as  well  as  it  can  be 
stated.  In  my  opinion,  one  man's  work  is  another's 
Tecreation. 

It  is  of  course  easy  to  state  this  as  a  creed,  but  difficult 
to  bear  it  in  mind  when  it  comes  to  the  ordinary  practical 
examples  one  meets  in  daily  life.  How  often  we  hear 
people  say  something  like  this  :  I  am  worried  about 
Mr.  X.,  Mrs.  Y.,  or  Miss  Z.,  they  never  give  themselves 
any  recreation,  it  must  be  bad  for  them."  But  how  do 
we  know  that  what  we  state  is  correct  ?  It  is  possible 
that  all  three  get  far  more  recreation  than  we  imagine, 
but  not  in  the  way  we  generally  expect. 

If  Mr.  X.,  who  is,  let  us  say,  a  draper,  chooses  to 
study  Egyptology  nearly  every  evening,  and  lecture 
on  it  in  a  small  way,  he  is  recreating,  even  though  his 
friendly  critics  might  be  more  inclined  to  persuade  him 
to  handle  a  set  of  golf  clubs  or  garden  tools. 
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Again,  Mrs.  Y.  may  prefer,  after  her  heavy  domestic 
round,  to  study  drawing,  even  working  as  hard  at  it 
during  her  leisure  hours  as  she  would  in  her  kitchen  or 
any  other  part  of  the  house.  Her  friends  would  recom- 
mend a  social  visit  or  two  to  replace  art,  but  Mrs.  Y. 
is  recreating,  whether  she  follovrs  the  advice  of  these 
friends  or  not,  provided  she  has  really  chosen  her 
leisure  occupation. 

And  what  of  IMiss  Z.,  who  may  have  chosen  either 
psychology  or  domestic  science  for  her  ideal  recreation  ? 
She  will  wrestle  with  difficult  psychological  problems, 
or  scrub  the  kitchen  floor  like  a  galle}'  slave,  after  a 
tiring  day  at  the  office  or  factory,  but  so  long  as  what 
she  does  in  her  free  time  is  her  own  choice,  she  has 
ample  recreation,  even  if  an  affectionate  well-wisher 
with  more  heart  than  imagination  longs  to  confiscate 
the  treatise  on  psychology,  or  the  cookery  book,  and 
put  in  their  place  a  tennis  racket,  or  ticket  for  the 
next  the  dansant. 

From  my  childhood  upwards,  my  views  of  recreations 
best  adapted  to  my  needs  have  often  been  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  of  some  of  my  friends,  but  in  spite 
of  this,  I  still  feel  that  I  get  a  good  share  of  the  desirable 
requisite,  even  though  others  ma}^  consider  much  of  it 
nothing  more  than  just  another  form  of  hard  work. 

The  study  of  languages,  for  example,  I  consider  a 
very,  very  deUghtful  recreation  indeed.  In  addition  to 
those  already"  mentioned,  I  am  trying  to  acquire  a  little 
knowledge  of  Welsh.  The  Rev.  Tyssull  Davis,  our  new 
pastor  at  Oakfield  Road  Church,  has  now  begun  teach- 
ing me  a  Welsh  song,  but  one  song  alone  will  not  content 
me.  I  know  my  mental  palate  will  be  ver^^  much  Hke 
Dr.  Barnardo's  Ever  open  door."  It  is  early  days  to 
wTite  at  length  of  Mr.  Davis,  but  I  know^  enough  about 
him  to  reaHse  that  he  gives  one  a  flair  for  perfection. 
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and  a  wish  to  serve  whatever  cause  or  causes  one  may 
have  at  heart  loyally. 

Psychology  and  logic  are  twin  subjects  I  also  love. 
They  require  considerable  mental  energy  if  any  degree 
of  success  is  to  be  attained,  but  I  delight  in  cultivating 
this  quality  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Because  the 
choice  is  mine,  these  things  are  a  form  of  recreation. 

Whatever  discipline  one  exercises  over  oneself  or 
others,  in  the  matter  of  work,  recreation  should  be  a 
question  of  pure,  individual  desire,  dictated  more  by 
feeling  than  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  common  sense  as 
we  generally  understand  them. 

And  now,  lest  any  reader  should  be  led  to  think  from 
all  I  have  said  hitherto  that  I  am  a  hopeless  pedant, 
with  no  love  for,  or  patience  with,  anything  other  than 
mental  study,  I  will  go  on  to  speak  in  detail  of  what 
would  be  regarded  as  my  recreations  in  the  more 
generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term. 

Naturally  I  love  to  attend  concerts  of  all  kinds,  but 
ballad  concerts  are  not  as  a  rule  my  favourite  form  of 
entertainment,  though  some  are  really  good.  In  any 
case,  I  can  enjoy  them  for  a  change.  Those  ballads 
that  are  so  near  to  lyieder,  on  account  of  their  smooth- 
flowing,  classical  nature,  I  naturally  love,  but  what  are 
known  as  popular  ballads  are  seldom  popular  with  me. 
The  popular  ballads  I  do  like  are  generally  old  rather 
than  new,  but  when  it  comes  to  classics  I  have  a  very 
deep  affection  for  the  best  of  both  schools. 

Often  a  vocalist  of  purely  local  fame  has  given  me 
pleasure  by  the  rendering  of  a  ballad,  when  the  same 
item,  rendered  by  an  artiste  of  deserved  repute,  has  left 
me  cold.  Ballad-singing  is  an  art  separate  and  distinct 
from  others,  not  necessarily  inferior,  but  just  different. 

Oratorios  of  all  kinds  I  much  enjoy,  but  the  more 
contrapuntal  treatment  they  contain,  the  greater  the 
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pleasure  conveyed  to  my  eager  ears.  The  one  thing  I 
often  regret  is  the  general  indistinctness  of  choral 
singing.  Where  one  has  to  deal  with  a  large  body  of 
voices,  the  conductor's  life  is  no  happier  than  that  of 
the  poUceman.  In  some  cases  the  results  are  remarkable. 
At  the  same  time,  I  wish  the  average  conductor  could 
do  a  little  more  to  make  those  whose  work  he  directs 
realise  that  vowels  are  not  the  only  thing.  Consonants, 
as  indeed  their  very  name  signifies,  must  sound  along 
with  the  vowels.  Make  your  consonants  incisive 
might  well  be  printed  on  cards,  and  the  said  cards  hung 
on  the  doors  of  all  rooms  in  which  choral  societies  meet 
for  practice.  It  might  be  well,  in  addition,  to  use  the 
words  as  a  vocal  exercise,  first  as  a  monotone,  and  later 
with  definite  intervals. 

Where  there  are  so  many  good  and  beautiful  oratorios, 
to  say  which  is  my  favourite  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Each  has  its  own  message  for  me,  and  on 
that  account  each  is  thoroughly  appreciated.  There  is, 
to  my  mind,  a  tremendous  appeal  in  oratorio,  which, 
beautiful  as  that  appeal  is,  must  necessarily  be  aural, 
despite  the  two- fold  nature  of  this  branch  of  musical 
expression. 

Opera  differs  from  oratorio,  because  it  is  partly 
visual.  Both  grand  and  light  opera  I  much  enjoy,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  can  agree  with  those  who  declare  it 
to  be  anything  but  the  highest  form  of  music.  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  some  eminent 
musicians,  and  say  that  of  all  forms  of  music  opera  is 
the  lowest,  but,  all  the  same,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as 
high  as  most  forms.  It  is  indeed  hard  for  opera  to 
achieve  the  highest,  because  it  does  not,  as  far  as 
music  is  concerned,  get  a  chance  to  stand  on  even  one  of 
its  own  legs,  seeing  that  poetry,  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent, supports  it  on  one  side,  and  action  on  the  other. 
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It  is  precisely  because  action  supports  in  such  a 
wonderful  way,  that  creators,  producers,  actors,  and 
audience,  are  sorely  tempted  to  lean  on  it  too  much. 

Yes,  I  have  faith  in  opera,  but  as  it  might  be,  rather 
than  as  it  is.  One  day  I  hope  it  may  become  a  high 
form  of  poetical,  musical,  and  generally  artistic  ex- 
pression, but  only  when  poetry,  music  and  action 
learn  to  harmonise  perfectly,  without  the  individual 
appeal  of  any  art  being  lost  as  a  result  of  the  others 
having  their  part,  can  this  be  so. 

Too  often,  as  things  are,  the  remaining  appeals  are 
lost  in  action.  If  we  are  to  have  the  perfect  opera,, 
action  must  not  quote  Tennyson  and  say,  Slip  into 
my  bosom,  and  be  lost  in  me.''  The  quotation  will  hold 
good  as  a  guide,  provided  we  substitute  found  for  lost. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  cannot  wax  wholeheartedly 
enthusiastic  over  Wagnerian  opera.  I  love  Parsifal '" 
and  The  Ring,''  of  course,  but  there  are  times  when 
Wagner  sends  me  crashing  to  earth  with  a  bump,  just 
when  I  most  wish  to  dream.  ''Oh  for  something  more 
mystical,"  my  soul  calls,  but  calls  in  vain. 

In  *'  Tannhauser,"  for  instance,  I  experience  constant 
rude  awakening  from  the  dreams  in  which  I  am  ever 
trying  to  indulge.  The  more  I  read  the  story  of  Tann- 
hauser," the  more  I  love  it,  but  the  less  in  love  I  am 
with  Wagner's  treatm^ent.  All  the  time  I  am  led  to 
miss  I  know  not  what.  The  only  way  in  which  I  can 
express  what  I  feel,  and  that  imperfectly,  is  to  say  that 
Wagner  makes  me  conscious  of  the  tragedy  of  Tann- 
hauser's  life,  without  its  beauty.  But  even  the  tragedy 
does  not  mean  for  me  the  thing  I  should  like  it  to  mean, 
because  the  crashing  harmonies  destroy  the  mysticism. 

As  I  write  I  am  wondering  what  such  a  composer  as 
Gustave  Hoist  would  make  of  the  same  theme.  Person- 
ally I  think  he  would  give  me  what  I  seek,  for  he  has  a. 
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deep  and  wonderful  sense  of  the  mystical,  as  anyone 
really  conversant  with  his  best  work  must  reaUse. 
That  sense  of  the  mystical  seems  to  me  to  reveal  itself, 
not  alone  in  his  work,  but  also  in  the  pleasing  tones  of 
his  voice  when  he  speaks,  which  remind  me  of  some 
subtle,  Oriental  perfume. 

I  cannot  leave  vocal  music  without  first  lingering 
awhile  to  discuss  quite  a  different  branch,  namely, 
folk-song.  For  some  years  I  have  loved,  and  been 
interested  in,  folk-music  of  all  nations.  Surely  this  is 
a  Uving  form  of  history,  and  takes  one  back  in  a 
wonderful  way  to  centuries  long  ago.  One  shares  in 
imagination  the  very  life  of  the  people  who  lived  in 
what  I  suppose  would  be  described  as  The  days  that 
are  no  more.''  I  personally  call  them  the  days  that  are 
to  be,  as  well  as  the  days  that  are.  While  folk-songs 
live  to  remind  us  of  the  people  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
their  creation,  they  almost  make  us  breathe  the  very 
air  such  people  breathed. 

The  subject  has  occupied  my  mind  even  more  often 
of  late,  owing  to  my  having  read  one  of  St.  John  Irvine's 
interesting  articles  in  the  Observer.  His  articles  never 
fail  to  interest  and  stimulate  me,  but  this  one  did  so  in 
a  marked  degree,  because  it  combined  many  of  my 
various  interests,  and  made  me  do  a  good  deal  of  hard 
thinking. 

In  the  course  of  this  particular  article  he  asked  what 
had  become  of  our  folk-songs.  I  found  myself  echoing 
the  same  question  repeatedly,  for  I,  too,  sorrow  over 
the  fact  that  ¥/e  are  obliged  to  live  on  folk-music  of  the 
past,  instead  of  creating  more.  But  it  is  no  use  lament- 
ing over  what  is  not,  without  seeking  a  solution.  If  we 
merely  give  way  to  lamentation,  the  result  is  destructive, 
for  it  robs  us  of  power  to  enjoy  what  we  have,  Vvdthout 
giving  us  anything  to  take  its  place,  or  even,  in  the 
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present  case,  to  companion  it.  But  if  we  seek  and  find 
a  solution,  then  the  result  is  constructive,  for  it  shows  us 
what  is  wrong,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the  remedy. 

The  explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  two-fold.  In  the 
first  place,  many  of  us  are  seeking  to  think,  feel,  and  act 
internationally. 

This,  of  course,  is  nothing  but  right,  for  to  be  narrowly 
national  is  not  patriotism,  but  prejudice.  All  the  same, 
we  can  keep  what  is  best  in  every  nation,  and  still  remain 
international  at  heart.  Good  can  always  be  harmonised 
with  good  eventually,  however  great  the  difiiculties. 
To  be  international  does  not  mean  to  adopt  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  other  nations,  and  drop  our  own,  it  means 
living  our  national  life  in  the  way  we  like  to  live  it,  at 
the  same  time  entering  fully  into  the  life  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  All  this  we  must  realise  if  we  are  to  evolve 
a  folk-music  and  dance  of  our  own  again. 

We  also  need  to  avoid  confusing  becoming  inter- 
national with  becoming  American.  lyct  none  think 
that,  in  saying  this,  I  seek  to  decry  the  Americans,  for 
it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  thing  I  wish. 
America  has  a  life  of  her  own,  and  is  probably  developing 
in  the  way  best  suited  to  her  needs.  There  is  much  in 
that  life  that  is  good,  and  much  that  will,  in  the  years 
to  come,  be  even  better  and  greater.  One  is  thrilled  by 
American  energy,  warmth,  keenness  in  business,  etc. 
Eut  while  England  and  America  should  continue  to 
co-operate  sympathetically,  there  are  points  where 
their  respective  developments  must  differ  if  national, 
as  well  as  international,  self-realisation  is  to  be  achieved. 
A  proper  acceptance  of  this  truth  is  necessary  for  the 
rebuilding  of  national  folk-music. 

But  we  must  go  deeper  yet  if  we  are  to  arrive  at 
anything  like  a  solution,  for  there  is  also  another 
explanation  of  equal  importance. 
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We  fail  to  produce  modern  folk-music  because  of  our 
distrust  of  melody  as  such.  When  I  say  we,  I  mean 
those  of  us  who  take  music  seriously.  We  like  a  good 
melody,  of  course,  but  fear  to  let  it  stand  on  its  own. 
It  is  viewed  either  in  connection  with  counter-melodies,, 
or  in  connection  wdth  harmony,  but  not  as  having  any 
great  merit  of  its  own.  In  other  words,  it  is  relative 
rather  than  absolute.  As  the  late  Dr.  Pierce  would 
probably  have  put  it,  music  is  to  us  either  two-- 
dimensional, containing  breadth  and  depth,  or  three- 
dimensional,  containing  breadth,  depth,  and  lengthy 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  one-dimensional,  containing  breadth 
alone. 

Now  if  we  desire  to  evolve  modem  folk-songs,  vre 
shall,  I  think,  find  it  a  decided  advantage  if  we  can  get 
this  absolute  view  of  melody. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  stage  to  compare  the 
plans  of  Mozart  and  Wagner.  The  former  believed 
that  melody  should  come  first,  harmom^  afterwards. 
That  he  Uved  up  to  this  belief  is  evident  if  we  play,, 
sing,  or  even  look  at  one  of  his  melodies. 

Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  inchned  to  the  opposite 
view,  declaring  that  melody  must  grow  out  of  harmon-v\ 
In  consequence,  though  he  could  write  a  good  melody 
when  the  spirit  moved  him,  it  is  not  as  a  melodist  that 
we  chiefly  think  of  him. 

My  own  view  is  that,  generally  speaking,  musical 
composition  should  come  somewhere  between  these- 
two  extremes,  but  in  folk-music,  Mozart,  rather  than 
Wagner,  would  be  my  guide. 

If  even  half  of  those  who  write  the  excellent  tunes 
that  Sir  Walford  Davies  constantly  receives  from 
young  schoolchildren  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should 
decide  to  take  up  musical  composition  seriously,  we 
should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  rich  crop  of  wonderful 
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and  delightful  folk-music,  but  as  we  must  wait  for  these 
little  ones  to  mature,  it  might  be  as  well  to  do  some 
practical  work  ourselves. 

It  is  good  to  have  societies  for  the  preservation  of 
folk-music  and  folk-dancing,  but  this  is  not  enough. 

Enthusiastic  disciples  may  be  attracted  to  such  a 
preservative  movement,  but  many  of  them  live  on  the 
energy  of  its  promoters.  In  such  cases,  even  enthusiasm 
itself  is,  as  a  rule,  largely  second-hand.  The  natural 
result  is  that,  with  the  death  of  the  promoters,  there 
comes  the  death  of  the  movement.  If  any  movement 
is  to  live,  though  it  may  be  in  part  preservative,  it 
should  be  mainly  creative.  The  folk-music  and  folk- 
dance  movement  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  an 
exception. 

I  am  tempted  to  go  on  and  on,  for  the  subject 
fascinates  me,  but  to  this  temptation  I  must  not  yield, 
or  the  chapter  will  lose  its  recreative  character. 

Of  instrumental  music  I  am  very  fond,  but  orchestral 
items  appeal  to  me  far  more  than  do  solos.  This  was 
the  case  even  when  I  was  a  child.  Curiously  enough, 
when  young,  I  believed  a  band  to  be  one  huge  instru- 
ment. Sometimes,  when  the  part-playing  made  it 
evident  that  this  was  not  the  case,  I  would  roundly 
declare  there  were  two  or  more  bands  playing  together. 
When  I  learned  the  truth,  no  child  could  have  been 
more  surprised.  My  discovery  was  only  made  after  I 
had  assured  mother  quite  solemnly  one  day  that,  as 
soon  as  I  grew  up,  I  would  learn  to  play  the  band.  One 
musical  director  assured  me  that,  had  I  been  able  to 
do  so  in  very  truth,  I  should  have  been  extremely  useful 
when  war  was  on. 

Music  of  varying  styles  appeals  to  me,  provided  it  is 
classical.  Though  by  no  means  an  authority  on 
orchestration,  I  have  studied  it  a  little,  and  found  it 
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fascinating.  My  wireless  set  adminsters  to  my  recrea- 
tive needs  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  more  serious  character. 
It  might  well  be  called  my    Good  Companion  set. 

I^ast  Christmas  an  additional  interest  came  into  my 
life  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  (mother's  gift  to  me).  When 
I  knew  he  was  coming,  I  at  once  set  about  determining 
what  his  name  should  be,  for  I  would  not  call  him 
Dick.  Birds,  like  dogs  and  cats,  have  their  own  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  yet  one  would  not  dream  of 
calling  every  cat  and  dog  by  the  same  name,  but  every 
parrot  is  Polly,  and  nearly  every  other  bird  is  Dick. 
My  little  canary  was  to  have  a  name  of  his  very  own. 
In  the  end  I  decided  it  should  be  Leonard,  or  lycnnie 
as  a  pet  name. 

lycnnie  arrived  in  due  course.  This  darling  little 
Yorkshire  canary  was  charming  from  the  very  first, 
and  I  had  not  to  wait  more  than  a  day  before  he 
afforded  proof  of  his  powers  as  a  singer.  His  voice  was 
hoth  sweet  and  strong,  and  his  whole  manner  gentle. 
One  could  not  help  loving  him.  He  was  a  timid  little 
thing,  but  responsive  to  the  tones  of  the  human  voice. 
We  did  not  let  him  out  of  his  cage  for  some  time,  but 
later  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  for  though  eager  to  take  a 
short  flight,  his  timidity  prevented  him  from  venturing 
far. 

He  was  not  at  all  particular  as  regards  his  hours  of 
song.  One  heard  him  at  all  times,  even  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  friend  often  remarked  that 
lycnnie  was  as  fond  of  late  hours  as  his  mistress.  For 
some  months  he  sang  continually,  but  his  moulting 
period  came  unusually  early.  His  health  after  that 
was  not  of  the  best,  but  he  continued  cheerful  and 
gentle.  Though  he  sang  no  longer,  he  had  a  soft  call 
that  sounded  rather  like  a  song  in  preparation,  or  a 
simple  vocal  exercise  designed  to  keep  the  voice  in 
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trim,  ready  for  the  time  when  his  moulting  should  be 
over,  and  his  health  normal. 

In  June,  lyennie  was  no  longer  my  sole  feathered  pet, 
for  on  my  birthday  I  had  another  little  Yorkshire  cock. 
To  this  delightful  pet  I  gave  the  name  Raymond,  which 
would  admit  of  the  affectionate  epithet  Ray.  I  chose 
this  because  the  joy  I  receive  from  the  presence  of  a 
bird  always  makes  me  think  of  a  sunbeam,  or  any  other 
ray  of  light. 

Ray  is  a  much  younger  bird,  and  from  the  first  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  very  modern  youth,  with  quite 
a  fine  capacity  for  making  himself  at  home.  He  was 
then,  and  still  is,  extremely  active,  but  I  had  to  wait 
nearly  a  fortnight  before  he  would  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  whether  he  did  or  did  not  possess 
vocal  ability.  He  would  chirrup  freely  enough,  it  is 
true,  but  as  for  singing,  well,  that  apparently  reminded 
him  too  forcibly  of  the  French  alphabet,  in  which  the 
letter  w''  is  omitted.  It  was  not  singing,  but  swinging, 
he  loved,  and  swing  he  did. 

After  a  time  he  decided  to  show  that  he  could  sing 
if  he  liked,  and  the  result  was  well  worth  the  waiting. 
His  voice  proved  entirely  different  from  Ivcnnie's,  but 
this  young  feathered  minstrel  had  his  own  peculiar 
charm.    All  it  lacked  was  maturity. 

The  two  birds  made  interesting  psychological  studies 
in  the  law  of  contrast.    Ivcnnie  was  the  gentle,  restful 
type,  with  a  delicate  musical  ear,  and  deep  appreciation 
of  beautiful  tone.    "  Quality  rather  than  quantity 
might  well  have  been  regarded  as  his  golden  maxim. 

Ray,  on  the  contrary,  was,  and  still  is,  the  very 
personification  of  activity.  He  does  not  demand  so 
much  sweetness  as  IvCnnie  did,  indeed  there  have  been 
times  when  his  musical  taste  was  enough  to  break  the 
-heart  of  any  teacher  of  aural  culture.   For  instance,  a 
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neighbouring  church  bell,  that  many  of  us  would  like 
to  see  replaced,  appears  to  give  him  as  much  pleasure 
as  David's  harp  gave  King  Saul. 

More  than  once  I  have  been  amused  by  Hstening  to 
an  interesting  dialogue  between  my  two  pets.  It  was 
generally  Ray  who  began  the  conversation,  which  he 
did  in  no  uncertain  measure.  There  was  about  his 
chirrup  all  the  assurance  and  lovableness  of  modern 
youth.  One  felt  that  he  clearly  meant  to  demand  and 
receive  notice. 

Apparently  this  modern  tendency  was  not  altogether 
favoured  by  I^ennie.  The  latter  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  model  infant.  I  do  not  know  the  truth  about 
his  early  life,  as  he  was  not  then  under  my  charge.  At 
any  rate,  now  that  he  had  grown  up,  he  was  very  par- 
ticular. An  intimate  friend  of  mine  appropriately 
described  him  as  an  aristocratic  member  of  the  bird 
world.  One  thing  is  clear,  Ray's  tones  were  not 
exactly  pleasing  to  Ivennie's  more  sensitive  ear,  as  his 
replies  indicated.  His  own  voice  was  habitually  gentle^, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  but  when  replying  to  Ray, 
his  tones  were  even  gentler,  as  though  meant  to  be  a 
reproach,  demonstration,  or  combination  of  the  two. 
Then  Ray  would  make  a  crescendo,  and  lycnnie  a 
dimenuendo.  The  latter  had  (so  it  seemed)  constituted 
himself  a  teacher  of  the  former,  and,  true  hetero- 
suggestionist  that  he  was,  he  favoured  positive,  rather 
than  negative,  methods  in  education. 

With  him  it  was  no  case  of  Don't  speak  so  loudly," 
but  Do,  please  do,  try  to  speak  softly,  in  this  way." 
Then  followed  a  practical  demonstration. 

The  dialogue  would  continue  until  the  one  bird  had 
crescendoed  to  ///  and  the  other  dimxcnuendoed 
to  ppp.  Then,  when  lycnnie's  voice  was  only  just 
audible  to  the  human  ear,  Ray  would  either  maintain 
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discreet  silence,  or  decide  to  be  a  good  little  pupil,  giving 
the  soft  call  for  which  lycnnie  had  patiently  waited. 
The  latter  happened  rarely,  but,  in  any  case,  the  silence 
or  soft  call  invariably  brought  the  lesson  to  an  end. 

Ray  had  not  long  been  demonstrating  his  vocal 
abilities  when  he,  too,  moulted.  This  meant  making 
myself  content  with  a  spoken  soUloquy  or  dialogue. 
All  this  was  fascinating  in  its  way,  though  I  naturally 
loved  the  songs  best. 

On  August  11th,  while  his  cage  was  being  cleaned, 
poor  Ivcnnie  hurt  his  leg  severely.  It  might  have  been 
put  in  splints,  but  the  expert  to  whom  we  took  the  wee 
darling  did  not  recommend  this,  as  it  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  leg  bound  for  three  months,  during  which 
time  the  pain  would  be  great,  and  even  then  recovery 
was  doubtful.  So  dear  little  lycnnie's  body  was  put 
out  of  all  further  pain,  and  the  soul  sent  on  to  the  next 
stage  of  its  evolution. 

The  death  of  this  little  creature  was  a  real  grief  to 
me.  I  do  not  like  anybody  or  anything  to  pass  away, 
however  necessary  the  passing  may  be.  Both  my 
feathered  pets  have  always  had  a  goodly  share  of  my 
affection,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  animals  and 
birds  possess  a  yearning  for  human  contact  and  sym- 
pathy to  a  greater  extent  than  others.  Ivcnnie  was 
peculiarly  responsive  to  the  human  touch,  so  my  soul 
radiated  a  wealth  of  tenderness  in  his  direction. 

All  this  naturally  rendered  my  sorrow  doubly 
poignant.  Ray  is  a  delightful  bird,  but  more  self- 
contained,  and  still  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the  wild 
wood.  If  great  care  be  not  exercised  when  the  cage  is 
being  cleaned,  he  will  take  a  flying  expedition,  and, 
once  free,  he  is  difficult  to  catch.  Three  times  we 
thought  him  lost,  but  in  each  case  he  was  caught,  and 
restored  to  the  dwelling  waiting  to  receive  him. 
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lyennie  was  a  Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never 
roam/'  He  might  also  have  been  called  super- wise, 
for  he  did  not  even  soar  very  far.  Perhaps,  unlike  the 
skylark,  he  felt  that  the  "  kindred  points  of  heaven  and 
home  "  are  nearer  together  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  were  therefore  easily  contacted.  All  he  need  do 
was  to  soar  just  a  very,  very  little,  secure  a  tiny  bit  of 
Heaven,  bring  it  down  with  him,  and  so  remain  happy 
till  his  next  flight. 

Fortunately  Ray  moulted  rapidly.  About  two  days 
after  Lennie's  death,  he  made  a  tentative  effort  to 
sing.  This  effort  was  renewed  from  day  to  day  with 
increasing  success,  and  now  he  is  in  excellent  voice. 
He  does  not  favour  late  hours  as  lycnnie  did,  and  this 
in  a  way  is  unfortunate  for  me,  as  I  can  usually  listen 
better  in  the  evening,  my  time  being  freer.  All  the 
same,  I  often  snatch  a  moment  to  listen  between  one 
daily  duty  and  another.  He  is  extremely  modern  in 
his  evident  belief  in  musical  programmes  at  meals. 
Whilst  we  are  having  dinner,  he  will  often  give  us  a 
serenade.  After  a  time  he  pauses  for  his  own  refresh- 
ment, but  later  the  serenade  is  renewed.  All  this,  I 
think,  clearly  shows  my  fondness  for  birds.  Pets  of 
this  kind  are  to  me  a  recreation  in  a  very  real  sense, 
for  they  re-create  my  love,  sympathy,  and  deep  sense 
of  the  joy  of  living.* 

On  several  occasions  I  have  paid  visits  to  the  Clifton 

Zoological  Gardens,  all  of  which  I  have  enjoyed.  The 

*  When  the  original  Braille  manuscript  was  prepared,  I  still 
had  no  other  bird  to  take  Lennie's  place.  But  on  October  7th 
another  sweet  little  feathered  comrade  arrived.  This  is  Lennie 
the  Second,  and  a  charming  little  creature  he  is.  He  does  not 
let  us  hear  him  sing  a  great  deal  as  yet,  but  the  strains,  when 
they  do  come,  are  very  sweet.  He  is  younger  than  Ray,  but  I 
think  when  his  voice  matures,  it  will  be  beautiful  indeed.  Ray 
is  beginning  to  grow  up,  and,  in  consequence,  his  behaviour  is 
being  subject  to  slight  modifications.  He  remains  active,  but 
with  a  difference. 
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longest  and  most  delightful  of  these  was  one  I  paid 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  H.  P.  Leonard  accompanying 
me,  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 

When  the  morning  came,  I  was  in  good  spirits,  but 
apparently  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  was  not,  for  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain  came,  and  I  feared  the  treat 
we  had  long  promised  ourselves  would  have  to  be 
postponed.  But  Mr.  Weather-clerk  relented  later, 
and  the  rain  cleared  just  in  time.  On  the  return 
journey  more  rain  came,  but  not  too  much,  and  as 
we  then  had  so  much  to  discuss,  we  did  not  let  showers 
worry  us. 

There  were  many  interesting  things  to  see  and  hear. 

The  lions  were  in  fine  form,  and  showed  that,  however 
ignorant  they  might  be  regarding  the  laws  of  voice- 
production,  as  we  singers  understand  them,  they 
assuredly  know  how  to  use  the  lower  register,  which 
must,  I  imagine,  have  consisted  of  leger  lines  and 
spaces  well  below  the  bass  stave.  We  witnessed  a 
domestic  scene  between  a  lion  and  lioness.  I  nearly 
said  the  scene  was  between  a  lion  and  his  beloved,  but 
I  had  better  say  his  beloved-that-should-have-been, 
for,  at  the  moment,  their  sentiments  appeared  the  very 
reverse  of  amicable.  The  situation  was  dramatic,  and 
threatened  to  become  tragic.  Mr.  Leonard  endeavoured 
to  treat  these  huge  creatures  as  though  some  power  had 
given  them  the  giftie  to  hear  themselves  as  others 
hear  them.  Apparently  his  impersonations  of  them 
were  not  without  effect,  for  the  deafening  roars  gave 
place  to  what  might  (relatively  speaking)  be  described 
as  rather  subdued  murmurs,  as  though  one  would  say 
to  the  other,  "  Well,  my  Love,  if  you  really  promise 
to  be  good  and  reasonable,  I  might  relent.  At  any 
rate,  let  us  show  these  humans  that  we  are  of  noble 
birth,  and  so  repent  our  unseemly  way  of  quarrelling 
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in  public.  We  will  desist  for  the  present,  and  then 
either  indulge  in  curtain  lecturing,  or  make  it  up/' 

The  monkeys  were  delightful  chatterboxes,  and  must 
have  been  disciples  of  Oliver  Twist,  for  they  too  wanted 
more  of  the  food  we  gave  them. 

The  parrots  thought  they  talked  I  suppose,  and 
perhaps  each  was  understood  by  his  comrades,  but  I 
do-  not  think  even  the  most  skilled  professor  of  phonetics 
could  have  taken  down  what  they  said  for  the  benefit 
of  his  pupils.  The  zebra,  too,  was  interesting,  as  was 
Judy,  the  elephant. 

But  I  think  what  fascinated  me  most  was  a  lovely 
marmoset,  a  darling  creature,  seemingly  of  opinion 
that  if  it  is  desired  to  let  good  digestion  wait  on 
appetite,''  the  digestion  must  be  slow  too.  Everything 
we  gave  her  was  taken  very  gently,  and  eaten  with  the 
utmost  care.  Raisins  are  good  for  the  voice,  and 
apparently  Marmoset  realised  this,  for  she  did  ample 
justice  to  the  little  store  we  had  brought.  She 
thanked  us  continually,  as  though  to  give  practical 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  dried  fruit  of  the  vine  when 
used  as  a  voice  tonic.  She  has  a  gentle  way  of  speaking 
that  I  found  fascinating.  If  she  possesses  a  fault  it  is 
a  tendency  to  employ  the  head  register  a  shade  too 
freely.  A  little  practice  in  the  medium  tones  would  do 
her  no  more  harm  than  "  The  Bing  Boys  "  expected  to 
get  from    another  little  drink." 

The  deer  were  wonderfully  tame.  One  thinks  of  them 
as  timid,  but  these  interesting  creatures  appeared  to 
think  that  (as  we  were  their  human  comrades)  there 
v/as  nothing  to  fear. 

Mr.  Ivconard  explained  many  things  in  his  own 
interesting  way,  and,  whenever  such  could  be  indulged 
in  with  perfect  safety,  permitted  me  to  have  tactual 
experience  of  the  animals  and  birds. 
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The  keepers,  too,  were  very  kind.  One  took 'out  a 
baby  chimpanzee  to  show  me.  She,  too,  was  quite 
interesting,  but  (according  to  the  keeper)  not  in  one  of 
her  best  moods.  Possibly  fear  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  She  was  not  quite  sure  of  my  intentions,  and 
probably  thought  them  less  friendly  than  they  were. 
She  consented  to  a  little  gentle  caressing,  but  m.ade  a 
firm  resolve  that  her  hands  and  mine  should  never 
meet,  to  which  resolve  she  clung  tenaciously  the  whole 
time. 

Truly,  the  animal  world  is  a  wonderful  one,  but  then, 
are  not  all  things  wonderful  if  it  combes  to  that  ?  We 
frequently  fail  to  realise  this  because,  to  most  of  us, 
the  wonder  ceases  the  moment  a  thing  becomes  familiar. 

Many  will  remember  the  interesting  article  on  the 

Faculty  of  Wonder  which  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  the  pages  of  the  Radio  Times.  Philemon "  is 
indeed  an  excellent  psychologist,  and  speaks  well  when 
he  says  that,  were  we  allowed  to  keep  but  one  faculty 
through  life,  we  should  choose  this  above  all  others. 
Children  usually  have  a  deeper  wonder  sense,  but  then, 
to  most  of  them,  the  world  and  all  it  contains  appears 
remarkably  new.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  One 
boy  whom  I  knew  very  well  some  years  ago,  never 
appeared  to  think  anything  worthy  of  either  surprise 
or  wonder.  Evidently  (his  grandmother  said  to 
me)  "  Paul  saw  patterns  of  these  things  before  coming 
to  earth,  nothing  is  new  to  him  apparently.'' 

As  we  advance  in  years  we  tend  to  lose  this  precious 
faculty,  but  is  not  this  due  to  the  fact  that  we  confuse 
the  wonderful  with  the  supernatural?  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  like  to  see  a  change  in  this  state  of 
affairs. 

After  all,  the  world  is  full  of  wonderful  things  that 
we  may  observe  daily  and  hourly  if  we  wish. 
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A  visit  to  the  theatre  gives  me  very  great  pleasure^, 
and  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  really  good  plays. 
There  are  many  that  do  not  beheve  that  the  sightless 
can  ever  receive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  theatrical 
productions,  but  such  an  idea  naturally  arises  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  seeing  persons,  mainly  because 
they  think  of  the  theatre  and  its  productions  for  the 
most  part  in  terms  of  action.  Thinking  as  they  do,  one 
can  hardly  wonder  at  their  inability  to  comprehend  our 
point  of  view,  yet  the  inference  they  draw,  though 
natural,  is  erroneous.  The  non-seeing  can,  and  do,> 
receive  far  more  pleasure  from  visits  to  the  theatre  than 
their  seeing  companions  beheve.  Yes,"  I  hear  some- 
one answer,  ''it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that,  but  what 
about  the  seeing  relative  or  friend  who  accompanies  a 
non-seeing  person  to  the  theatre  ?  The  explanations- 
needed  must  render  such  a  friend's  task  fatiguing  in  the 
extreme,  consequently  the  sightless  one  will  enjoy  the 
play  only  at  the  expense  of  another's  pleasure.  That 
enjoyment  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  selfish." 

Well,  if  anyone  seriously  entertains  this  opinion,  my 
advice  is  very  simple.  Next  time  you  go  to  the  theatre, 
try  to  arrange  for  a  sightless  person  of  average  intelli- 
gence and  imagination  to  accompany  you.  The  result 
will  probably  be  a  surprise,  and  if  you  return  home 
fatigued  on  account  of  the  explanations  you  have 
supplied,  your  task  has  probably  been  for  the  most  part 
self-imposed.  The  non-seeing  vary,  of  course,  but  where 
an  explanation  is  required,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
give,  if  the  seeing  person,  instead  of  over-elaborating, 
takes  a  cue  from  the  questions  asked,  as  these  usually 
prove  an  effective  lead. 

Those  who  have  seen  at  one  time  will  probably 
require  more  detailed  explanations  than  those  bhnd 
from  birth,  simply  because  the  former  naturally  con- 
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tinue  to  think  in  terms  of  action  more  than  of  speech. 
Personally,  I  like  very  little  explanation,  for  too  much 
only  serves  to  spoil  my  pleasure,  as  my  imagination 
demands  free  play,  but  cannot  get  it  if  I  am  supplied 
with  too  many  impressions  from  others. 

There  is  not  only  a  right  way,  but  also  a  right  time, 
for  explaining  what  is  going  on.  For  instance,  if  a 
certain  amount  of  action  is  taking  place  amid  absolute 
silence,  then  a  few  words  of  explanation  should  be 
supplied  in  whispers,  but  no  explanation  should  be  given 
during  a  speaking  part.  Some  people  with  kind  hearts, 
but  erroneous  judgment,  will  painstakingly  explain 
something  spectacular  while  the  sightless  one  is  following 
what  is  being  said  from  the  stage.  The  attempt  to 
follow  the  stage  dialogue  at  the  same  time  as  a  friend's 
explanation  usually  means  that  neither  is  particularly 
clear.  I  cannot  too  often  emphasis  the  rule  :  let  the 
non-seeing  listen  and  learn,  keep  what  you  see  to  be 
described  between  the  acts,  or  at  the  close  of  the  play. 
If,  as  a  result,  you  forget  some  of  the  things  you  wanted 
to  say,  never  mind.  Where  the  play  is  really  good,  the 
dialogue  will  tell  its  own  story. 

Mother  is  generally  my  companion  when  I  go  to  the 
theatre,  as  she  is  on  so  many  other  occasions.  The  plan 
we  adopt  is  something  like  this.  Arriving  at  the  theatre 
a  little  before  the  performance  is  due  to  start,  we 
obtain  a  programme,  contents  of  which  mother  reads 
over  rapidly.  This  does  not  take  long,  and  usually  a 
single  reading  is  enough.  As  a  rule  the  programme 
itself  gives  just  about  as  much  description  of  scenes 
and  scenery  as  I  require,  but  should  anything  still  be 
obscure,  I  put  a  question  to  mother  between  the  acts. 
Even  these  questions  are  rare,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
they  occur  in  modern  musical  comedy,  where  most  of 
the  production  is  spectacular,  and  the  plot  weak.  I 
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speak  of  a  plot  in  the  singular  advisedly,  for  in  modern 
comedy  there  appears  to  be  a  surprising  lack  of  variety. 

Let  no  one  think  that  I  dislike  comedy  as  such.  On 
the  contrary,  I  love  it.  Just  as  I  like  to  smile  in  the 
library,  so  too  I  like  to  smile  in  the  theatre.  I  am  not> 
and  never  have  been,  one  of  those  who  believe  that  to 
prefer  laughter  to  tears  is  the  mark  of  a  low-brow.  The 
height  of  the  brow  should  not  be  measured  by  whether 
we  laugh  or  cry,  but  whether  the  object  of  our  thoughts 
and  emotions  can  be  called  worthy.  This  is,  and  must 
always  be,  the  deciding  factor. 

One  dramatic  critic  at  least  appears  to  think  that 
no  one  is  a  sincere  theatre-goer  unless  such  a  one 
prefers  a  good  cry  to  a  good  laugh.  Well,  if  he  sincerely 
beheves  this,  let  him  go  on  doing  so  as  long  as  he  likes, 
but  I  tell  him  frankly  his  philosophy  is  not  mine.  The 
pla}^  I  love  best  is  one  that  combines  the  many  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  a  world.  The  Hfe  that  is  all  joy  or 
all  sorrow  is  surely  the  exception,  if  indeed  it  exists 
at  all.  Fate,  as  a  rule,  beheves,  as  the  piano  tuner 
does,  in  the  law  of  equal  temperament.  Sometimes 
she  does  not  observe  this  equahty  quite  so  strictly, 
perhaps  because  she  Ukes  us  to  think  of  her  as  the 
possessor  of  individuahty  that  she  can  exercise  at  will, 
rather  than  as  an  automaton  who  acts  as  she  does 
because  she  must. 

There  are  many  of  the  older  school  of  dramatists 
whose  works  I  love,  so  many  that  I  will  not  stay  to  name 
them. 

Of  the  modern  school  I  love  Shaw,  Barr}^  Maeter- 
linck, Galsworthy,  Drinkwater,  and  others.  But 
perhaps  the  first  three  I  have  named  are  my  true 
favourites. 

To  revert  to  modern  musical  comedy  for  a  moment. 
I  must  frankly  confess  I  dislike  it,  largely  because  I 
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feel  that,  for  the  present,  it  has  lost  the  art  of  being 
itself.  What  I  said  of  the  failure  of  folk  song  to  be 
national,  applies  (I  think)  with  equal  force  to  musical 
comedy  of  the  modern  school.  One  day  I  venture  to 
hope  there  will  be  new  developments,  brought  about, 
it  may  be,  by  means  of  the  present  period  of  transition, 
but  differing  from  it  as  widely  as  the  proverbial  chalk 
and  cheese.  My  views  are,  I  know,  out  of  accord  with 
many  of  my  young  and  enthusiastic  friends. 

Keep  your  enthusiasm,  young  people,  you  need  it 
for  your  growth  and  development.  lyife  is  too  wise  to 
guide  us  all  in  the  same  way,  she  adapts  herself  to  our 
varying  needs.  L^augh  then,  over  the  modern  comedies. 
I  would  not  stop  your  laughter  even  if  I  could,  but  do 
not  grieve  if  I  sometimes  feel  disincUned  to  echo  your 
enthusiasm. 

Whether  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  as  they  are  said  to 
do,  I  am  not  sure,  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  all  roads 
lead  ultimately  to  perfect  ideality,  though  each  person 
must  meet  with  a  totally  different  set  of  adventures  and 
experiences,  whether  in  life  or  death.  Differences  of 
experience  need  not  deter  us,  however,  from  being 
"  good  companions,''  quite  the  reverse  in  fact,  because 
each  has  something  the  other  has  not,  and  therefore 
each  will  play  in  the  eternal  drama  the  particular  part 
or  which  he  or  she  is  cast. 

An  occasional  visit  to  the  cinema  gives  me  pleasure, 
but  I  do  not  frequent  cinema  performances  nearly  so 
often  now  as  I  once  did,  owing  to  an  increasing  number 
of  activities  and  counter  interests. 

Many  of  my  friends  appear  surprised  at  this.  I 
thought,''  several  of  them  have  said,  that  you  would 
go  much  more  frequently  now  that  the  talkies  are 
here.  You  must  have  found  the  silent  films  very  dull 
indeed."    No,  I  did  not  find  them  dull  in  the  least. 
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thougti  (as  with  the  sound  films)  some  have  proved 
more  interesting  than  others.  More  description  was 
required  for  the  following  of  the  silent  film  than  is 
needed  in  a  theatre,  but  I  could  get  along  with  a  good 
deal  less  than  most  people  imagine.  The  reading  of  the 
captions  sufficed,  for,  having  perused  so  many  books, 
I  found  it  possible  to  bring  my  imagination  to  bear  on 
the  matter  in  hand.  More  than  once,  indeed,  I  have 
been  asked  by  friends  not  to  tell  them  the  story  in 
advance,  a  temptation  I  found  it  difficult  to  resist,  for 
I  could  easily  anticipate  developments,  as  one  does 
when  reading  a  novel. 

With  a  certain  friend  I  had  some  extremely  amusing 
experiences.  She  did  not  follow  films  readily.  Her 
observation  was  accurate  enough  at  the  time,  but  she 
could  not  retain  impressions,  owing  to  lack  of  con- 
centration. As  a  result,  she  was  also  forgetting  previous 
happenings,  and  even  the  identity  of  the  characters. 
This  meant  that,  whenever  we  went  together  to  witness 
a  cinema  performance,  my  imagination  had  to  work 
overtime.  She  would  give  a  conscientious  description 
of  the  opening  scenes,  and  I  would  revel  in  the  story. 
Then,  midway  through  the  picture  (sometimes  even 
earlier)  she  would  say,  I  can't  follow  this  a  bit.  Is 
that  woman  the  man's  wife  or  mother  ?  I  really  forget 
which.''  At  other  times  she  would  lose  almost  all 
memory  of  the  previous  scenes. 

This  meant  a  complete  reversal  of  our  original  roles, 
for  now  it  was  /  who  had  to  do  the  describing. 

I  love  retailing  stories,  so,  if  only  she  would  have  let 
me  go  through  the  whole  thing  on  our  way  home, 
everything  would  have  been  simplicity  itself,  but, 
naturally,  she  wanted  to  understand  clearly  at  the 
time.  As  quickly  as  was  consistent  with  intelligibility, 
I  went  back  over  the  previous  scenes,  and  brought  them 
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^again  to  her  memory.  But  the  trouble  was  that  the 
performance  continued  the  whole  time,  which  meant 
that,  while  I  was  busy  describing,  I  lost  the  thread. 
When  I  had  finished,  my  friend  went  on  supplying  me 
with  a  graphic  description,  and  so  I  generally  got  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  but  my  own  imagination  had  to 
supply  what  lay  between. 

This  was  not  my  favourite  way  of  learning  the  plot 
of  a  film,  but  I  have  a  sense  of  humour.  As  a  rule,  I 
got  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in  a  way  not  exactly 
intended  by  the  writer  of  the  scenarios. 

Naturally,  in  the  case  of  the  silent  films,  I  preferred 
a  story,  for  there  was  more  scope  for  following  the  film 
b)y  medium  of  description.  The  serial  film  was  the  one 
I  most  enjoyed,  such  as  Peg  o'  the  Ring,''  The 
lyaughing  Mask,''  The  Red  Circle,"  etc.  There  were 
also  many  of  the  non-serial  type  that  appealed  to  me. 
Two  pictures  in  which  Olga  Petrova  played  the  chief 
part  will  long  live  in  my  memory.  They  are,  The 
Soul  Market"  and  ''The  Eternal  Question."  That 
particular  question,  as  to  whether  blood  or  environ- 
ment tells  most,  looks  as  though  it  vv^ould  go  on  being 
asked  until  we  understand  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge,"  and  see  face  to  face  "  instead  of  ''in  a 
mirror  dimly." 

Another  film  that  appealed  very  powerfully  to  my 
imagination,  and  still  appeals  even  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  is  "  Man  and  his  Soul."  This  concerned  John 
Conscience,  who,  though  in  a  humble  position,  seeks  to 
help  those  less  favourably  circumstanced.  Had  he 
fulfilled  his  duties  as  his  employers  desired,  he  would 
often  have  had  to  oppress  the  poor,  but  he  refused. 
Result,  dismissal.  This  dismissal  changed  him  com- 
pletely. From  being  a  friend  of  the  poor,  he  became 
their  oppressor,  and  instead  of  being  beloved,  was 
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hated.  All  the  same,  he  gained  wealth,  and  in  many 
ways  found  life  easy.  But  happiness  was  not  restored 
until  he  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  reformed  his  evil 
ways.  From  thencefoiward,  while  retaining  material 
prosperity,  he  gained  once  more  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

Obviously,  the  idea  was  that  wealth  does  not  bring 
happiness  unless  coupled  with  goodness,  but  here,  as 
with  so  many  things  created  with  a  definite  purpose  of 
this  kind,  one  is  conscious  of  a  terrible  weakness.  True, 
the  man  repented,  and  all  came  right  in  the  end,  as  those 
who  love  happy  endings  would  wish,  but  what  of 
another  idea,  not  intended  perhaps,  yet  suggested  to 
many  minds  ?  Does  not  the  experience  of  John 
Conscience  tend  to  make  one  think  that  while  it  may  be 
well  to  be  good  at  the  close  of  life,  a  little  badness 
indulged  in  first  will  pay,  because  you  and  everyone 
else  will  receive  happiness  when  you  have  gained  some 
wealth  with  which  to  do  good,  no  matter  at  what  cost, 
whereas  (unless  you  are  favourably  circumstanced  at 
the  outset)  being  good  all  the  time  is  likely  to  bring 
you  and  your  friends,  or  others  whom  you  wish  to  help 
to  an  unpleasant  end. 

This  may  be  realism  of  a  kind,  but  cynical  realism 
dangerously  near  being  an  advertisement  for  the 
disciples  of  Mr.  By-ends.  This  kind  of  realism,  while 
it  may  be  mformative,  is  not  likely  to  be  rrformative. 

The  music  provided  in  the  best  cinemas  often  gave 
me  pleasure,  but  sometimes  that  pleasure  was  marred 
even  where  the  music  was  excellent  in  itself,  because 
of  its  unsuitability  for  the  film  presented. 

Once,  during  the  War,  while  the  process  of  making 
shells  for  military  purposes  was  being  shown,  the 
orchestra  gave  us  Dream  Faces,"  and  that,  too,  as 
though   every   member  found  life   a  happy  affair. 
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Whether  the  musical  director  believed  that,  while  making 
shells,  those  at  work  saw  dream  faces  of  their  dearly 
beloved  friends,  I  do  not  know.  If  he  did,  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  forgive  him,  especially  after  eighteen  years,  but 
it  is  not  very  easy,  for  I  did  not  admire  his  choice. 

Another  time  a  relief  pianist  played  "  The  PoUce- 
man's  Holiday,"  while  the  film  showed  a  man  dying  in 
agony.  This  time  the  blame  did  not  lie  with  her,  as  she 
afterwards  explained.  All  the  films  had  been  solemn, 
that  week,  and  the  pianist  did  her  best  to  render 
appropriate  music.  This  she  apparently  did  with  so- 
much  conscientiousness  and  success  that  the  manager 
must  have  had  what  may  be  termed  a  fit  of  De- 
pression-over-Iceland  Blues.''  At  last  he  went  to  her 
and  whispered,  Oh,  for  goodness  sake.  Miss,  never 
mind  the  film,  play  something  Kvely  if  you  please." 
"  What  could  I  do  ?  "  said  the  poor  girl.  I  just  had 
to  play  a  Kvely  tune,  much  as  I  hated  doing  it." 

This  is  yet  another  of  the  all  too  common  examples 
illustrating  the  fact  that  the  satisfaction  of  one's 
artistic  soul  does  not  always  harmonise  with  practical 
commerciaUsm. 

Many  sound-films,  but  not  all,  give  me  acute  dis- 
appointment. For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  I  cannot  tune  my  ear  to  any  sort  of 
appreciation  of  American  voices.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  disparaging,  for,  were  I  American,  I 
might  love  the  tones.  Again,  where  the  eye  is  being 
used,  and  the  ear  in  consequence  plays  a  secondary  part, 
the  case  is  different,  for  the  voice  will  naturally  jar  less. 
Now  /  must  listen  to  the  voice  the  whole  time,  for  it  is 
from  the  spoken  word  that  I  form  my  impression  of 
the  film  I  am  witnessing. 

American  men,  for  the  most  part,  speak  rather 
attractively  in  spite  of  their  accent,  but  the  women 

Y 
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always  sound  harsh,  even  when  playing  a  part  obviously 
meant  to  be  cultured.  Is  this  because  their  voices  are 
really  harsh,  I  wonder,  or  do  they  deUberately  cultivate 
an  accent  which  is  not  their  own,  in  the  beHef  that, 
were  they  to  talk  naturally,  their  nationality  would  be 
doubted  ?  If  the  former  is  the  case,  one  can  only 
regret  the  unfortunate  fact,  and  hope  that,  by  way  of 
compensation,  such  artistes  may  earn  enough  money 
to  render  an  early  retirement  possible  without  their 
suffering  any  personal  discomfort  thereby. 

But  if  the  latter  explanation  is  the  right  one,  while 
prepared  to  sympathise,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  poUcy. 

To  standardise  national  mannerisms  and  accents, 
though  common,  is  dangerous,  because,  while  noting 
these  national  characteristics,  we  are  apt  to  rule  out 
individuality.  For  instance,  if  the  audience  in  a  given 
theatre  were  blindfolded,  and  a  number  of  actors  came 
on  the  stage  in  turn  to  give  (let  us  say)  coster  character 
impersonations,  the  voices  would  appear  almost,  if  not 
quite,  aUke.  It  would  be  amusing  were  such  a  test  to 
be  carried  out,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  that  perceptible 
break  suggestive  of  a  change  of  artiste. 

But  if  we  walked  through  the  London  streets,  and 
heard  a  number  of  real  costers  crying  their  wares,  I 
venture  to  think  that,  even  were  we  all  blindfolded,  and 
the  vendors  induced  to  call  separately  instead  of  simul- 
taneously, the  difference  in  each  individual  voice  would 
be  perceived.  In  this  case  direction  would  of  course  be 
a  guide  to  the  ear,  but  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
this  direction  sense  to  be  undeveloped  in  some  people, 
or  even  entirely  wanting,  still  that  recognition  of 
individuaUty  would,  if  my  theory  be  correct,  prove  easy. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  Jew. 
The  stage  Jew  has  a  gutteral  voice.  (What  the  stage 
Jewess  would  have  if  she  existed,  I  do  not  know,  but 
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she  appears  to  be  as  unknovm  as  a  father-in-law  in  the 
world  of  burlesque.)  Now  the  Jew  of  real  life  has  a 
gutteral  voice  if  he  happens  to  have  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  a  country  where  this  type  abounds,  but  if  not, 
then  he  exhibits  no  trace  of  it.  This  I  state,  not  as  a 
theory,  but  because  aural  observation  has  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  my  affirmation. 

The  standardisation  of  which  I  complain  is  doubtless 
in  part  the  result  of  a  practical  policy  pursued  by 
dramatic  producers,  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
better  way  out  of  the  trouble. 

An  actress  (we  will  imagine)  plays  well  as  regards 
look  and  gesture,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  author  and 
producer,  would  make  an  admirable  woman  for  the 
part  were  it  not  for  her  voice,  which  does  not  in  the 
least  suggest  what  is  intended.  Let  us  imagine  she  is 
cast  for  the  role  of  an  American  woman,  but  her  voice 
contradicts  this.  One  might  suggest  her  taking  a  trip 
to  America,  observing  the  speech  of  the  people,  and 
afterwards  copying  it  as  best  she  can.  But  it  is  easier, 
as  well  as  cheaper,  to  teach  her,  and  all  of  her  kind,  a 
conventional  American  accent  which,  if  not  the  real 
thing,  will  pass  for  it  with  those  who  know  nothing  jat 
all  about  the  matter.  This  is  of  course  a  makes  ft, 
but  a  natural  one  under  the  circumstances. 

The  trouble  is  that  standardised  voices  often  beget 
standardised  notions,  a  far  more  dangerous  thing  to 
combat. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  the  theatre,  and  is 
happening  in  the  film  studio.  When  radio  drama  came 
into  being,  I  sincerely  hoped  we  should  see  a  change,  a 
gradual  one  at  least,  if  not  more  rapid.  Radio  plays 
ought  to  have  taught  us  more  about  the  voice  and  its 
cultivation  than  we  knew  before,  and  so  helped  to 
modify  the  previous  tendency  to  standardise.  But 
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radio  players,  though  they  have  in  some  respects 
evolved  a  new  voice  technique,  and  effected  marked 
improvements,  have  taken  over  a  few  existing  standard- 
isations, where  the  breaking  of  fresh  ground  would 
have  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  more  than  one 
branch  of  dramatic  art. 

As  regards  the  non-silent  film,  so  quickly  has  it 
estabUshed  itself,  that  w^e  sometimes  overlook  one 
important  fact.  The  film  face  has  long  had  a  chance 
to  find  its  own  means  of  development,  the  film  voice 
is  still  new,  and  not  yet,  save  in  some  briUiantly  ex- 
ceptional cases,  as  successful  as  we  hope  it  may  one 
day  become. 

A  film  actor  whose  work  I  like  is  Clive  Brook.  His 
voice  is  virile  without  losing  its  power  of  portra^dng 
sympathy  and  tenderness.  There  is  a  gentle  intimacy 
about  his  every  infiection. 

Personally  I  hope  he  w^iU  never  again  be  cast  for  the 
role  of  a  crook.  He  gives  me  the  impression  of  not 
being  at  home  in  it.  His  forte  is  the  man  of  sterUng^ 
worth  and  shrewd  penetration. 

There  are  several  others  whose  artistic  treatment 
appeals  to  me,  but  I  cannot  recall  their  names. 

The  mysterious  individual  responsible  for  the  reading" 
of  the  topical  gazette,  apparently  as  invisible  to  the 
audience  as  he  would  be  to  those  who  Usten  to  the 
radio,  has  a  truly  beautiful  voice,  w^hose  tones  appeared 
familiar  to  me  from  the  very  first.  Often  I  have 
wondered  whether  he  has  ever  been  heard  over  the 
ether.  He  certainly  gives  me  the  impression  of  havings 
once  been  one  of  the  staff  of  announcers.  On  this  point 
I  am  just  about  as  curious  as  Thomas  Gray's  favourite 
cat,  although  I  do  not  expect  to  meet  her  fate. 

In  Chapter  IX  I  said  that,  while  agreeing  with  the 
writer  who  dealt  with  seeing  and  non-seeing  listeners 
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and  their  respective  needs,  there  was,  I  thought,  one 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  While,  in  the  main,  we 
non-seeing  listeners  did  not  require  special  programmes, 
or  even  special  items,  there  was  a  way  in  which  we 
might  be  helped.  It  is  with  this  exception  that  I 
should  like  to  deal  before  going  on  to  speak  of  my 
remaining  recreations. 

The  one  item  that,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  given 
entirely  with  the  object  of  benefiting  sightless  listeners, 
is  an  occasional  talk  on  films  that  would  appeal  to 
them.  If  the  B.B.C.  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  make 
this  talk  a  regular  feature  (and  I  can  realise  this  might 
be  difficult,  for  we  are,  after  all,  in  the  minority),  surely 
we  might  be  given  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  once  a  month, 
or  even  once  in  three  months. 

''But,''  you  will  remind  me,  "we  have  the  fort- 
nightly film  criticisms,  surely  these  are  sufficient.'* 

While  understanding  your  raising  the  point,  I  do  not 
agree.  The  film  critic  is  thinking  in  terms  of  sight.  He 
is  bound  to  do  so,  for  he  is  looking  as  well  as  listening, 
and,  apart  from  this,  he  must  meet  the  seeing  on  their 
own  ground.  Failure  to  do  this  would  render  his 
criticism  valueless.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  non-silent 
film,  what  can  be  seen  is  of  paramount  importance,  so 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  film  the  critic  praises 
most  is  the  very  thing  that  would  have  the  least  interest 
for  the  non-seeing  film-goer.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes 
the  case  that  a  particular  picture  is  attractive  to  the 
seeing  just  because  dialogue  is  deliberately  given  a 
place  of  secondary  importance.  Were  dialogue  thrust 
more  to  the  front  in  such  pictures,  film-goers  with 
sight  might  be  tempted  to  say,  ''Oh,  hush,  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  so  much,  but  to  see  all  I  can.  Speak  a 
little,  but  be  silent  sometimes.  We  can  find  out  the 
rest  by  the  action." 
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Now  the  sightless  film-goer  might  be  grateful  to  the 
dialogue,  because  it  would  not  appear  distracting  or 
redundant. 

lyCt  me  give  a  practical  example  that  may  help  to 
clarify  my  point  a  little. 

Some  time  ago,  in  speaking  of  the  film  Interference,*' 
a  critic  responsible  for  the  talk  over  the  radio  that  night 
declared  himself  unfavourabty  impressed.  The  film  in 
question  was,  he  said,  far  from  being  good,  because  its 
treatment  was  better  suited  to  the  theatre  than  the 
cinema.  Now,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  seeing 
point  of  view,  he  was  doubtles  right,  but  his  criticism 
might  well  have  misled  certain  bhnd  listeners,  and 
deterred  them  from  going  to  see  a  film  that,  I  feel  sure, 
most  of  them  would  have  loved.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  had  seen  it  a  short  time  before.  It  was  my  first 
experience  of  seeing  a  British  film,  and  so  favourably 
impressed  was  I  with  the  story,  as  well  as  the  actors 
taking  part  in  it,  that  I  heard  what  the  film  critic  had 
to  say  with  a  sense  of  pain.  Yet  he  was  right  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  and  that  of  most  listeners.  Perhaps 
it  was  just  that  very  theatrical  treatment  that  served 
to  thrill  me,  and  would,  I  think,  have  thrilled  others 
in  a  similar  position  to  myself.  CUve  Brook  was  par- 
ticularly good  in  his  part,  I  thought,  and  the  actress 
who  played  Deborah  (a  thankless  part  I  imagine) 
was  magnificent.  Personally  I  hope  all  the  non-seeing 
adults  managed  to  see  this  film,  as  well  as  the  following  : 
"The  Drake  Case,"  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree," 
"  Black  Coffee  "  (a  fascinating  stor^^  brilliantty  por- 
trayed by  ever^^  actor),  and  "  The  Cuban  Love-song." 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  often  like  the  singing  one 
hears  in  the  non-silent  films,  the  fault  being  doubtless 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  over-amplification,  which 
brings  unavoidable  distortion  in  its  train,   but  in 
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Under  the  Greenwood  Tree "  the  choral  singing, 
conducted  by  Hubert  Bath,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  singing  in  The  Cuban  Love-song,''  too,  was 
excellent,  but  in  quite  a  different  way. 

What  I  have  said  will,  I  hope,  have  served  to  illus- 
trate the  need  of  a  special  series  of  film-talks  from  the 
non-seeing  point  of  view.  Such  talks  should  not,  in 
my  opinion,  be  given  by  the  ordinary  film  critic,  for, 
even  if  he  could  be  induced  to  attend  a  cinema  perform- 
ance looking  as  though  he  had  just  been  called  away 
from  a  game  of  blind  man's  buff,  he  would  still  be 
building  up  a  constant  succession  of  images,  though  the 
process  might  be  unconscious. 

Again,  he  would  probably  forget  that  a  film  labelled 
one  hundred  per  cent,  talking,  will  not  necessarily  be 
of  interest  to  the  sightless.  What  counts  is  the  quality, 
not  the  quantity  of  talk. 

In  some  films  the  actors  talk  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  one  is  more  than  inclined  to  decide  that  they  are 
incarnations  of  Tennyson's  brook,  trying  to  assume  a 
human  form  after  having  passed  through  all  preceding 
stages  of  evolution.  But  with  all  this  talk,  there  is  no 
story  told,  sometimes  there  is  little  to  tell.  These  plays 
are  not  always  bad  in  themselves,  many  are  probably 
good  comedies,  the  fun  of  which  lies  mainly  in  the 
action.  The  talk,  though  going  on  continually,  has 
nothing  much  to  do  with  the  plot,  but  is  merely  a  comic 
background  which  will  not  appear  comic  at  all  to  those 
without  sight,  because,  as  Professor  Einstein  might 
express  it,  the  only  key  is  that  of  relativity. 

Had  I  any  power  to  influence  the  staff  of  the  B.B.C. 
Talks  Department,  I  would  certainly  suggest  that  such 
talks,  if  given  by  seeing  persons,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Institute,  or  any  similar  official  body 
serving  the  general  interests  of  the  blind. 
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But  the  ideal  way  would  be  to  have  non-seeing 
speakers. 

With  the  non-seeing,  as  with  the  seeing,  tastes  must 
of  course  vary.  I  do  not  like  Broadway  Melody,'* 
because  the  whole  production  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
combination  of  revue  and  cheap  melodrama.  All  the 
same,  I  can  well  imagine  many  of  my  sightless  comrades 
enjoying  it,  and  so,  were  I  a  film  critic,  viewing  the 
matter  from  the  non-seeing  point  of  view,  I  would 
recommend  it,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  to  som.e 
blind  film-goers.  After  all,  it  has  some  lilting  musical 
numbers,  and  a  story  easy  to  follow. 

It  is  not  often  I  visit  an  art  gallery  now,  though,  as 
a  student,  I  went  several  times  to  the  National  Gallery 
and  other  buildings  of  a  like  nature,  between  lessons 
and  train  time. 

It  is  not  from  lack  of  interest  that  my  visits  are  not 
more  frequent,  but  because  I  cannot  gain  my  knowledge 
from  personal  observation. 

Visiting  a  museum  is  different,  that  is,  if,  as  happened 
once  in  Bristol,  I  can  examine  specimens.  This  visit 
was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  instruction  to  m.e. 
Mr.  Malcolm,  the  then  assistant  curator,  who  speciaHses 
on  Egyptology,  kindly  showed  me  a  large  number  of 
specimens.  Before  exhibiting  these,  he  gave  me  a  brief 
lecture  on  the  nature  of  amulets,  etc.,  with  special 
reference  to  the  origin  of  cannibalism.  His  explanations 
were  clear  and  concise.  Dr.  Boulton,  who  at  the  time 
was  director  of  the  Museum,  graciously  accorded  per- 
mission for  me  to  handle  all  the  specimens  with  which 
Mr.  Malcolm  was  deahng,  and  later,  in  a  personal  letter 
to  me,  showed  further  kindness  by  saying  I  might  visit 
the  museum  again  whenever  I  wished  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  more  specimens.  Unfortunately  I  have  not 
been  able  to  arrange  this,  but  I  remain  truly  grateful 
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to  him  all  the  same,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Malcolm  and  his 
charming  and  talented  wife.  The  latter  has  talked  to 
me  often  concerning  art,  in  which  she  displays  marked 
practical  ability.  Sometimes  friends  with  large  col- 
lections of  curios  have  been  so  kind  as  to  show  me  them. 
This  has  never  failed  to  delight  me. 

Games  have  a  certain  interest  for  me  from  a  mental 
standpoint,  but  I  do  not  often  join  in  those  requiring 
a  definite  physical  activity.  I  keenly  enjoy  charades, 
forfeits,  and  all  other  favourite  games  popular  with 
young  and  old  at  Christmas  parties.  The  more  mental 
ingenuity  required,  the  better  pleased  I  am. 

But  though  I  so  seldom  take  an  active  part  in  gam^es, 
the  interest  of  which  rests  on  a  purely  physical  basis, 
to  have  the  principles  of  such  games  explained  to  me 
is  a  thing  I  thoroughly  enjoy. 

One  friend  brought  a  set  of  golf  clubs,  and  we  played 
an  imaginary  game  in  the  drawing-room.  Mother 
entered  whilst  we  were  engaged  in  pretending  the 
Toom  was  a  miniature  putting  green,  and  laughingly 
said  she  could  see  the  furniture  being  threatened  with 
severe  calamity.  We  finished  our  experiment,  and  the 
furniture  survived  to  tell  the  tale  to  any  psychomitrist 
thirsting  for  information. 

Recently  another  friend  came  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  tennis  with  me.  The  result  was  as  exciting  as  my 
imaginary  golf  match  had  been.  This  time  none  of  the 
furniture  was  threatened,  even  in  sport.  My  reason  for 
wishing  to  learn  something  of  the  principles  of  these 
games  arose  from  a  desire  to  follow  the  commentaries 
;given  over  the  wireless  with  a  greater  degree  of  interest 
than  would  be  possible  were  I  entirely  ignorant  of  them. 

During  father's  lifetime  I  occasionally  attended  foot- 
tall  or  cricket  matches  with  him.  Though  a  player  of 
neither  game,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  both. 
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A  game  of  whist  I  can  enjoy  when  an  opportunity 
for  play  presents  itself,  but  as  this  does  not  happen- 
often,  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  being  an  expert  player. 
Until  some  time  after  my  thirtieth  birthday,  I  had 
never  played  at  all.  Since  then  I  have  joined  in  an 
occasional  game  with  friends  or  relatives  when  on 
holiday,  but  wide  intervals  of  time  usually  separate 
one  game  from  another.  All  the  same,  whenever  I  do^ 
play,  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 

Naturally  I  have  to  use  a  Braille  pack  of  cards. 
Braille  cards  are  supplied  by  the  National  Institute,, 
but  I  always  mark  an  ordinary  pack  with  suitable 
Braille  characters. 

One  often  hears  it  said  that  we  take  our  games  too 
seriously.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  I  believe  this  state 
of  affairs  to  be  good.  To  take  a  thing  sadly,  unless 
one  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  do  otherwise,  is 
bad,  but  to  take  almost  everything  seriously  is  good. 
Seriousness  and  gaiety,  rightly  understood,  are  not 
enemies,  but  simply  opposites,  each  v/ith  its  own  work 
in  the  world.  I  am  always  disappointed  when  I  hear 
people  talking  of  their  games  as  though  it  mattered  very 
little  how  they  play  them.  Play  seriously,  and  play  to 
win  if  you  can.  This  is  not  unsporting,  any  more  than 
it  would  be  unsporting  to  desire  victory  in  a  com.- 
petition  for  which  one  may  have  entered.  In  athletics 
this  is  recognised,  but  in  the  more  social  games,  keen- 
ness often  seems  to  be  regarded  as  though  it  were  a 
synonym  of  unfriendliness. 

One  must  of  course  refrain  from  making  oneself 
disagreeable,  even  if  one's  partner  has  trumped  an  ace, 
but  keenness  may  still  be  maintained  without  any 
discourtesy.  All  that  need  be  done  is  to  play  with 
such  scrupulous  care  oneself,  that  the  trait  eventually 
becomes  infectious. 
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Theoretical  keenness,  which  often  takes  the  form  of 
a  lengthy  harangue,  is  almost  bound  to  fail,  because  it 
creates  an  unfriendly  atmosphere,  and  the  consequent 
resentment  drives  the  other  players  to  deliberate 
carelessness. 

Practical  keenness,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  quietly 
through  action,  and  generally  succeeds  in  gaining  its 
point. 

It  is  often  a  source  of  real  grief  to  me  to  observe  the 
way  in  which  the  average  adult  plays  with  a  child. 
Concessions  are  frequently  made,  not  on  account  of  the 
child's  real  or  imaginary  want  of  ability  to  play  cor- 
rectly, but  because  the  adult  hates  to  see  the  little  one 
made  unhappy  in  the  event  of  defeat. 

It  is  because  I  love  children  so  well,  and  like  to  see 
them  enjoy  the  happiness  that  is  lasting,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  these  petty  feelings  have  long  been  over- 
come, that  I  dislike  this  unpractical  sentimentality. 
Peace  and  quietness  are  all  very  well,  but  they  must 
be  won  if  they  are  to  be  of  real  value.  Playing  wrongly 
so  as  to  give  the  child  a  false  victory  may  make  the 
adult  think  it  was  worth  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  the 
smile  that  lights  up  the  little  one's  face  in  place  of  the 
tear  that  might  have  come  with  defeat,  but  we  should 
remember  one  important  thing  :  such  weak  yielding 
serves  to  undermine  discipline,  and  the  child,  from 
wanting  its  own  way,  right  or  wrong,  in  the  things  that 
matter  little,  will  pass  to  wanting  it  in  the  things  that 
matter  much,  and  think  it  very  cruel  indeed  when  we 
insist  where  before  we  yielded.  To  argue  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  upsetting  a  child  by  insisting  on  strict 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  game  because  the  little 
one  will  outgrow  its  present  feelings,  is  false. 

The  child  who  cries  to-day  over  being  defeated  in  a 
game  of  ludo  may  not  cry  in  the  same  way  a  year 
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hence,  but  if  a  false  kindness  has  been  practised  during 
the  twelve  months,  we  shall  find  that  the  unsportsman- 
like behaviour  is  not  cured,  but  has  only  found  a  new 
outlet. 

Now  I  must  desist  from  all  this,  lest  I  be  accused 
of  taking  recreation  even  more  seriously  than  the 
majority. 

Knitting  is  another  of  my  many  interests,  but  I  do 
very  little  now,  owing  to  lack  of  time.  Although  I 
have  made  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  including 
jumpers,  it  is  lacework  that  interests  me  most.  At  one 
time  I  did  a  fair  amount  of  lace  to  put  round  doyleys 
for  friends,  whilst  listening  to  vaudeville  performances 
over  the  wireless,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  work  has 
been  done  while  on  holiday. 

lycather-work,  too,  I  have  done  on  several  occasions, 
but  not  the  embossed  variety. 

Tray-making  by  means  of  cane  is  another  occupation 
in  which  I  indulge.  This,  too,  I  find  delightful  as  well 
as  useful.  My  fondness  for  making  knitted  lace  comes 
in  as  an  excellent  companion  interest  to  go  with  the 
tray-making,  for  I  can,  when  time  permits,  make  not 
only  the  tray,  but  the  lace  to  go  around  the  cloth  to  be 
used  in  conjunction.  This  gives  me  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  I  have  bestowed  on  a  well-beloved  friend 
something  well  worth  the  giving.  What  greater  delight 
can  one  experience  than  this  ? 

In  childhood  and  adolescence  I  paid  a  large  number 
of  visits  to  friends  and  many  came  to  see  me.  Now 
there  are  few  opportunities,  for  though  friends  remain 
kind,  and  hospitable  in  their  welcomings,  I  have  not 
the  time  I  once  had  for  frequent  social  interchange. 
It  is  pleasant  to  converse  with  all  and  sundry,  but  there 
are  particular  friends  with  whom  communion  is  especially 
sweet. 
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It  has  been  said  by  one  writer  that  a  good  friend  is 
one  that  knows  all  about  you,  and  yet  loves  you  all 
the  same/'  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  how  many 
friendships  are  strong  enough  to  stand  this  test  ?  Too 
often  it  is  a  case  of  th  e  friend  who  loves  because  he 
"  thinks  he  knows  all  about  you.  When  this  happens,, 
the  other  partner  in  the  friendship  exercises  a  careful 
censorship  over  what  shall  be  known.  Such  friendships 
are  built  on  weak  foundations,  consequently  a  very 
little  thing  will  cause  them  to  totter,  if  not  to  fall  in 
ruins. 

In  the  ideal  friendship  each  knows  the  other's  hearty 
mind,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  far  as  these  things  can  be 
known  in  this  physical  world,  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
deeper  and  fuller  the  knowledge,  the  closer  the  ties  of 
affection,  and  the  nearer  each  is  drawn  to  the  Divine^ 
by  sheer  force  of  love. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  about  friendships  being  less 
constant  than  they  once  were.  Is  this  because  human 
hearts  are  less  constant  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  many  are  truer  and  warmer.  But 
life  is  very  different  to-day  from  what  it  was  when  we 
moved  in  a  more  leisurely  way.  With  change,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  rapid  change,  i.e.,  the  revolutionary 
rather  than  the  progressive,  temporary  chaos  is  almost 
(if  not  quite)  inevitable. 

Those  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  not  caught 
up  in  the  whirl  of  the  changing  world,  try  to  think, 
feel,  and  act  by  old  standards,  while  those  whom  this 
changing  world  has  caught,  are  seeking  new  standards 
by  which  to  live,  for  with  changing  life,  differences  in 
values  are  unavoidable. 

When  outward  modes  of  living  change  little,  all  that 
is  needed  is  the  cultivation  of  inward  harmony,  but 
where  movement  in  the  outward  life  is  continual,  and 
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friends  are  not  always  able  to  move  in  the  same  sphere, 
it  becomes  harder  to  hold  fast  the  ties  that  bind. 

Economic  and  other  considerations  are  often  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  physical  parting  of  the 
way,  and  though  it  need  not  cause  emotional,  mental, 
or  spiritual  partings  too,  such  a  thing  does  happen  if 
one  is  not  careful. 

The  years  will,  I  feel  sure,  serve  to  render  true  friend- 
ships more  enduring  than  ever,  but  we  have  to  find 
ways  of  bridging  difiiculties  that  never  even  arose  in 
what  are  falsely  called    the  good  old  days.'' 

Would  the  old  friendships  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
have  stood  the  test  of  modern  conditions  ?  As  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  make  comparison,  if  we  do 
make  one,  we  are  being  grossly  unfair. 

Again,  my  recreations  and  more  serious  studies  will 
not  leave  one  another  alone.    My  special  studies  ask, 

Why  do  you  call  this  chapter  '  My  Recreations,' 
when  you  know  that  we  and  these  recreations  are  so 
closely  united,  that  you  cannot  tell  which  is  which  half 
your  time  ?  " 

As  for  my  recreations  themselves,  they  just  laugh, 
and  camouflage  seriousness,  so  what  in  the  name  of 
sense,  common  and  imcommon,  am  I  to  do  ?  I  simply 
cannot  talk  of  one  set  of  interests  without  bringing  in 
the  other. 

There  is  little  more  I  can  say  in  this  chapter,  but 
before  bringing  it  entirely  to  a  close  I  must  speak  about 
hoHdays.  The  modern  tendency  to  standardise  appears 
to  be  having  its  effect  even  here. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  we  do  not  know  how  to 
take  a  holiday,  just  because  we  have  our  own  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Some  enthusiasts  think  one  has  not  been 
away  unless  one  has  gone  from  one  excitement  to 
another.    ''Be  hectic,"  is  their  slogan. 
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Others,  members  of  the  opposite  camp,  favour  perfect 
quiet  in  some  remote  country  place,  with  : 

Nobody  near  us  to  see  us  or  hear  us/' 

;as  the  writer  of  Tea  for  Two  "  would  put  it.  According 
to  these  enthusiasts,  if  you  are  bored  by  their  ideal 
holiday,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  your 
psychological  make-up. 

A  third  section  simply  says,  Get  away  from  the 
work-a-day  life.  If  you  live  in  the  town,  go  to  the 
•country,  if  the  country  is  your  home,  seek  the  town.'' 
It  does  not  occur  to  them  that,  while  a  change  is  as 
good  as  a  rest,''  there  is  change  and  change. 

Some  of  us,  while  anxious  to  get  away  from  certain 
things  that  are  always  with  us  in  ordinary  life,  do  not 
want  to  give  everything  a  wide  berth  even  on  holiday. 
Violent  change  can  harm  every  bit  as  much  as  no 
change  at  all. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  all  my  usual 
interests  behind  when  I  go  away,  but  just  to  enjoy  them 
amid  new  surroundings,  and  with  the  people  I  am  not 
meeting  regularly.  At  the  same  time,  I  realise  that, 
for  many,  the  less  a  holiday  has  in  common  with  normal 
home  life,  the  better.  If  asked  to  give  a  general  recipe 
for  a  holiday,  I  would  say,  do  what  you  do,  because  you 
wish  it,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

When  first  I  rang  the  Silver  Bells  of  Memory," 
April  was  here,  with  all  its  new  Spring  delight.  Now, 
as  I  ring  the  last  bell  of  all,  September  is  nearly  at  an 
•end,  reminding  us  how  very  near  we  are  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1932.  In  my  heart  is  a  glorious 
combination  of  Spring  and  Summer,  with  the  Season 
of  mist  and  mellow  fruitfulness  "  adding  zest. 
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A  friend  has  asked  whether  I  used  a  diary 
to  assist  me  in  writing  this  autobiography. 
No,  I  have  never  kept  one.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  two  chapters,  all 
recollections  are  my  own.  Even  in  the 
case  of  Chapters  I  and  II,  I  have  drawn 
upon  what  was  told  me  in  childhood. 
Nothing  has  been  supplied  to  me  specially 
for  the  occasion,  indeed,  until  I  began  to 
prepare  the  typescript  in  September,  not 
even  mother  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
contents  of  this  book.  She  has  not 
supplied  additional  information,  so  the 
reader  will  realise  that  the  whole  work 
emanates  from  my  own  brain. 


Finis. 
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COLOUR  AS  SEEN   BY  A   BLIND  MUSICIAN 

Several  years  ago  I  attended  a  concert  at  which  many 
artistes  of  the  front  rank  took  part,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Ben 
Davies.  I  had  always  enjoyed  hearing  the  famous  tenor,  hu^ 
on  this  particular  occasion  he  created  an  imprcvssion  peculiarly 
deep.  As  he  proceeded  with  his  song  I  became  aware  of  a 
strange  and  mystic  light  shining  near  me,  and  felt  an  impulse 
to  stretch  out  my  fingers  and  catch  it.  At  the  same  time  I  was 
conscious  of  the  utter  impossibilit}/  of  doing  so,  for  I  knew  well 
that  the  slightest  movement  would  cause  its  apparent,  if  not 
real,  disappearance.  Never  having  from  my  earliest  days 
beheld  a  ray  of  light,  I  marvelled  much  at  what  I  now  saw  so 
clearly,  and  thought  it  must  be  some  strange  creation  of  my 
own  brain.  Then  my  soul  breathed  the  words,  "  What  means 
this  light  ?  "  to  which  the  soul  of  the  singer  made  reply,  "  You 
see  light  only  now,  for  you  are  young  and  your  vision  is  im- 
perfect, but  if  you  are  zealous  and  patient  your  eyes  shall  be 
made  av»  are  of  many  beautiful  colours,  the  names  of  which  you 
have  long  known." 

This  soul  conversation  then  closed,  but  enough  had  been  said 
to  make  me  resolve  to  stud}^  the  subject  further  and  learn  its 
manifold  golden  secrets.  I  did  make  a  very  earnest  study  of 
colour,  and  found  it  of  absorbing  interest,  although  I  had  to 
pursue  my  studies  alone,  unaided  by  any  of  the  scientific  in- 
struction that  would  have  proved  so  beneficial.  I  was,  however, 
rewarded  by  success,  and  am  now  able,  despite  my  blindness, 
to  distinguish  a  variety  of  colours  through  the  medium  of 
music,  and  I  hope  by  careful  training  and  concentration  to 
render  my  mental  vision  yet  more  perfect. 

In  dealing  with  individual  colours  it  will  be  best  to  speak  of 
the  one  having  the  slowest  vibrations,  viz.,  red.  This  colour  is 
best  seen  when  one  listens  to  a  contralto  vocalist,  particularly 
when  she  sings  notes  belonging  to  the  chest  register.  It  is  apt 
soon  to  grow  tiring,  and  a  more  restful  one  is  welcomed  with 
delight. 

The  sensation  my  eyes  receive  when  red  is  presented  to  them 
reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  what  is  felt  when  one  basks  unduly 
in  the  warm  sunshine.  To  convey  red  it  is  best  to  play  or  sing 
notes  strongly  leaning  towards  the  deeper  side  in  a  perfectly 
legato  style,  otherwise  the  effect  is  marred,  and  in  some  cases  no 
colour  at  all  can  be  seen.  The  next  best  colour  to  study  is  one 
having  very  high  and  rapid  vibrations,  viz.,  violet.  This  colour 
1  find  deeply  interesting  and  pleasing.  It  is  peculiar  to  the 
violin  and  the  pianoforte,  and  also  to  soprano  and  tenor  voices  ; 
on  very  rare  occasions  one  may  observe  it  in  contralto  vocalists 
when  they  sing  head  notes.  In  gazing  on  this  colour  my 
sensations  are  as  though  a  hand  made  entirely  of  air  were 
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waving  in  front  of  my  eyes.  The  movement  is  so  light  that  it 
does  not  tire  one  as  a  human  hand  would  if  waved  in  the  same 
manner.  To  produce  a  violet  colouring  in  music  the  legato 
style  is  less  necessary  ;  indeed  a  half  staccato  manner  of  playing 
or  singing  will  often  render  it  far  easier  to  observe. 

There  are  very  strong  elements  of  that  devotional  colour 
known  as  blue  to  be  found  in  the  medium  registers  of  most 
instruments,  and  likewise  in  the  soprano  voice.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  is  too  strong  an  intermingling  of  grey,  unless 
we  view  the  colour  by  means  of  two  successive  melody  notes  ; 
in  which  case  the  second  note  must  alwa3^s  be  a  perfect  fourth 
higher  than  the  first,  in  order  that  the  effect  may  be  rendered 
sheeny,  not  dolorous. 

I  will  not  pause  to  speak  of  my  sensations  when  blue  is 
presented  to  me,  neither  will  I  indicate  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  shown  musically,  for  space  will  not  permit,  and 
sufficient  has  alread}^  been  said  to  give  the  reader  a  tolerabl}^ 
clear  idea  of  what  music  conveys  to  me  in  the  matter  of  colour. 

It  will  be  well  to  remark  that  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a 
collection  of  lights  blended  together  will  produce  new  colours 
for  which  we  have  no  name,  certain  harmonies  will  produce 
distinctive  shades  of  mystic  beauty.  These  are  termed  etheric, 
astral,  or  emotional,  mental,  and  spiritual  colours,  and  are 
frequently  a  source  of  true  delight  to  those  who  feast  their 
gaze  upon  them  long  and  earnestly. 
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FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  COI^OUR  AS  SE)E)N 
BY  A  BLIND  MUSICIAN 

For  the  purpose  of  this  little  talk  I  shall  assume  that  my 
previous  article  on  the  subject  of  colour  is  familiar  to  all.  I  do 
this  for  obvious  reasons.  First,  then,  let  me  explain  why  now, 
as  before,  I  make  the  title  particular  rather  than  universal. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  consider  the  power  of  seeing  colour 
by  means  of  sound  peculiar  to  myself  alone.  Were  I  to  believe 
such  a  thing,  I  should  certainly  be  egotistical,  and  probably 
mistaken.  At  the  same  time,  to  state  that  every  blind  person 
possessing  this  power  sees  the  colours  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  they  appear  to  me,  would  be  equally  egotistical,  and  equally 
mistaken.  This  talk  may,  roughly  speaking,  be  divided  into 
three  sections  :  (1)  Colour  in  the  speaking  voice  ;  (2)  Colour  in 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  (3)  Colour  in  the  voices  of 
children.  To  the  music-lover,  opportunities  for  seeing  colour 
through  music  are  numerous,  but  in  all  cases  the  medium  of 
speech  is  one  constantly  at  hand,  so  we  will  consider  it  first. 
Assuming  that  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  particular  pitch 
and  quality  that  generally  reveals  to  me  a  given  colour,  I  will 
go  on  to  speak  of  cases  of  exceptional  interest.  "  Has  every 
voice  a  colour  ?  "  I  am  often  asked.  Undoubtedly,  but  there 
are  many  voices  that  are  as  difficult  to  read  as  faces  sometimes 
prove  to  be.  Most  people  give  up  the  secret  of  their  voice- 
colour  immediately,  some  as  soon  as  they  have  expressed  the 
first  polite  greeting.  Many  others  are,  however,  quite  different, 
and  it  is  these  with  whom  we  are  now  concerned.  There  is  a 
certain  rule  I  have  always  found  of  importance,  viz.,  the  greater 
the  refinement  of  voice,  the  easier  it  is  to  distinguish  the  colour. 
By  refinement  I  mean  that  beauty  of  diction  and  tone  which 
aims  at  purity  and  charm,  without  the  sacrifice  of  naturalness. 
The  artificiality  that  sometimes  passes  for  refinement,  so  far 
from  indicating  colour,  will  often  mislead,  imless  one  is  ex- 
perienced enough  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false.  True 
refinement  never  misleads,  for  it  is  naturalness  at  its  best. 
That  a  voice  lacking  refinement  should  present  difficulties  as 
to  colour,  is  a  surprise  to  many,  though,  after  all,  there  is  little 
remarkable  in  this  if  we  possess  even  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  acoustics.  "  Irregular  or  imperiodic  vibrations  produce 
noise,  not  music,"  says  Mr.  Bannister.  Now  this  is  equally  true 
when  we  come  to  colour,  which  is  really  a  kind  of  music,  to 
which  the  eye  responds,  rather  than  the  ear  in  a  general  way. 

Now  the  unrefined  voice  is  very  irregular  as  to  vibration, 
and  if  one  is  to  get  colour  from  it,  the  mind  of  the  listener  must 
do  what,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  is  not  done 
physically  :  the  vibrations  must  first  be  collected,  and  after- 
wards reduced  to  order  before  the  colour  can  be  found.  This 
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requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  patience,  as  well  as  considerable 
experience. 

Tlie  next  exceptional  type  is  one  consisting  of  voices  which, 
while  not  lacking  refinement,  are  slow  and  dull  in  tone.  These 
voices  always  remind  me  of  the  hero  of  a  sketch  by  Sir  James 
Barrie,  named  Henry  ^N'illiam,  of  whom  the  author  states  that 
while  there  is  no  special  reason  why  he  should  be  asked  to  the 
party,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  special  reason  why  he 
should  not,  and  so  finally  he  is  asked.  In  these  cases  the  colour, 
when  found,  usually  turns  out  to  be  white,  but  the  finding 
takes  time,  and  one  is  always  wishing  something  imusual  would 
happen  to  hasten  matters. 

The  third  type  is  interesting,  but  causes  a  good  deal  of  heart 
burning.  I  speak  of  those  who  are  always,  more  or  less  de- 
liber  at  el}',  indulging  in  continual  self -repression.  Their  voices 
almost  make  one  forget  that  light  and  colour  exist,  but  when 
reaUy  understood,  the  result  will  often  be  amazing.  Frequently, 
but  by  no  means  always,  their  colour  is  yellow. 

Another  type,  sharing  some  of  the  same  characteristics  of 
class  three,  is  the  confirmed  sceptic,  using  the  word  in  its  strictest 
sense,  viz.,  one  who  looks  closely.  With  such,  there  is  often  a 
sharp  struggle  between  the  material  and  spiritual  part  of  their 
nature,  and  this  frequently  leads  one  to  believe  they  have  no 
colour  in  the  voice.  One  man  of  this  type,  a  lecturer  whom  I 
have  often  heard,  but  never  met,  provided  an  interesting 
example  for  me  to  study.  At  first  I  could  perceive  no  colour 
at  aU  ;  later  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow  became  visible.  Graduahy 
this  grew  clearer,  until  I  could  see  a  perfect  and  most  beautiful 
lemon-yellow.  The  conflict  within  him,  of  which  I  was  aware 
from  the  first,  was,  according  to  a  personal  friend  of  his,  with 
whom  I  afterwards  conversed,  a  very  real  one. 

Types  three  and  four  make  matters  more  difficult,  because 
they  almost  always  deliberately  cut  themselves  off  from  human 
sympathy,  which  makes  a  good  deal  of  work  for  listeners  who 
would  find  the  voice-colour,  for,  in  my  experience  at  least,  this 
colour  cannot  be  found  unless  the  mind  of  the  listener  can,  as 
it  were,  catch  the  speaker's  wave  length.  Types  two,  three  and 
four  will  usually  be  found  as  difficult  to  read  by  face  as  by 
voice. 

We  now  come  to  cases  that  present  no  difficulty  whatever, 
but  are  interesting  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  It  will  have 
been  obser^-ed,  so  far,  I  have  spoken  as  though  every  voice 
revealed  to  me  one  colour  only,  and  this  is  for  the  most  part 
true.  Several  times,  however,  I  have  met  with  men  and  women 
who  have  sent  out  two  perfect  and  distinct  colours,  and  one 
man  whom  I  call  the  rainbow,  because  he  shows  all  the  seven 
colom-s.  In  speaking  of  two  colours  existing  together,  I  do  not 
mean  two  primaries,  which,  when  suitabh'  blended,  will  form 
a  secondary,  but  two  absolutely  distinct  colours,  living  in 
harmony  with,  yet  independent  of  each  other. 

Another  interesting  class  of  individuals  is  one  which,  while 
revealing  one  colour  only  at  a  given  time,  wiU,  on  certain 
occasions,  send  out  quite  a  different  one.    To  me  the  most 
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interesting  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  director  of  a 
certain  Broadcasting  Station.  Usually  his  voice  is  of  a  delightful 
spring  green,  which  makes  me  feel  the  ^iov^^ers  are  everywhere, 
whatever  the  season.  On  a  Sunday  evening,  however,  at  a 
time  when  he  wishes  us  to  forget  that  he  is  the  station  director, 
and  only  asks  that  we  shall  think  of  him  as  our  guest,  his  voice 
•changes  to  an  exquisite  rose-pink  (a  colour  seldom  found  in  the 
male  voice). 

Colour  in  music  is  equally  interesting,  and  we  may  consider 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  together.  First  let  me  answer  a 
question  asked  many  years  ago  by  a  well-known  music  critic. 
His  question  was  whether  those  who  saw  colour  by  means  of 
music  judged  by  single  notes,  chords,  the  key  of  a  given  com- 
position, or  tone-quality  ?  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
I  rule  out  number  three  altogether,  though  I  did  employ  it  in 
earlier  days,  until  experience  showed  it  to  have  no  practical 
value.  Single  notes  of  themselves  have  little  or  no  meaning, 
but  melodic  passages  are  helpful,  the  various  curves  greatly 
assisting  in  colour  indication.  As  we  are  usually  concerned  with 
the  composition  as  a  whole,  however,  we  need  to  be  careful 
when  visualising  melody,  or  we  may  be  confused.  The  same 
is  true  of  chords,  though  they  are  useful  in  their  own  way,  but 
the  whole  must  come  before  the  part  if  colour  is  to  be  studied. 
Generally  speaking,  I  make  most  of  tone-quality,  as  this  is 
usually  by  far  the  most  practical.  But  do  not  let  us  reckon 
without  our  artistes.  What  do  they  contribute  to  the  scheme  ? 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  every  time  a  composition  is  per- 
formed, the  same  colour  will  necessarily  be  seen.  This  would 
doubtless  be  true  if  the  artiste  brought  nothing  to  it.  But 
here  comes  in  the  question  of  individuality. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  concretely.  If  we  call  up  for  ourselves 
a  mental  image  or  sound  picture  of  Schubert's  "  Serenade,"  we 
might  see  a  silvery-grey,  the  colour  recently  suggested  as  being 
peculiar  to  this  piece  by  the  B.B.C.  film  critic.  Suppose, 
however,  that  we  heard  this  composition  performed  by  some 
great  artiste,  Herr  Kreisler  or  Albert  Salmons  for  example. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  we  might  see  violet  instead  of  silvery- 
grey.  In  the  case  of  the  first  named,  I  personally  should  be 
extremely  surprised  if  violet  were  not  revealed,  for  I  have 
always  seen  this  colour  when  listening  to  Kreisler.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  artiste  to  change  the  colour  of  a  given  com- 
position at  will,  and  that  power  is  freely  used,  often  with 
excellent  effect. 

There  is  yet  another  factor,  and  an  extremely  powerful  one, 
to  be  considered.  Great  artistes  are  usually  highly  sensitive 
to  the  atmosphere  created  by  a  given  audience.  Now  an 
audience  sends  out  what  may  be  described  as  a  thought-colour, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking  perhaps,  a  group-colour,  for 
amotion  enters  in  quite  as  much  as  thought.  Something  in  the 
artiste  responsively  vibrates,  and  eventually  expresses  itself  in 
active  sympathy  by  bringing  that  response  into  the  com- 
position or  compositions  performed.  This  is  good  where  the 
audience  is  ideal,  or  where  the  artiste  possesses  sufficient  power 
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to  exercise  the  requisite  degree  of  control.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  group-colour  set  up  by  the  audience  is  lacking  in 
clearness,  and  the  artiste  weak  enough  to  be  enslaved  by  it, 
the  result  is  failure  instead  of  success.  There  are  certain  cases 
in  which  radio  may  help  artistes  of  this  type,  the  lack  of  a 
visible  audience,  and  "  that  shut-in  feeling,"  throwing  them  on 
their  own  resources.  Others,  however,  will  for  a  time  at  least 
be  unable  to  conquer  their  dependance  on  the  visible  audience, 
and  though  still  good  technically,  artistically  they  will  feel  as 
though  all  were  a  blank.  This  must  naturally  lead  to  lack  of 
colour,  but  if  these  artistes  are  prepared  to  go  on  broadcasting, 
and  we  listeners  will  in  our  turn  help  them  by  appreciation  and 
constructive  criticism,  sympathetically  offered,  they  them- 
selves will  eventually  become  greater  than  ever,  for  broad- 
casting will  have  taught  them  more  fully  the  power  of  self- 
realisation  and  self-expression. 

Colour  in  children's  voices  forms  quite  an  interesting  branch 
in  itself.  It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  young  child  fails  to  give  much  indication  of  colour. 
This  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  that  particular  element,  far  from  it, 
but  time  is  required  before  it  can  be  aptly  expressed.  There 
are,  however,  many  brilliant  exceptions  to  what  has  just  been 
stated,  for  I  have  met  a  number  of  very  tiny  children  who 
revealed  their  colour  in  no  uncertain  fashion.  In  most,  but  by 
no  means  all  these  cases,  the  colour  has  proved  to  be  white. 
This  is  natural,  for  do  we  not  associate  in  our  minds  the  idea 
of  whiteness  with  childish  purity  and  innocence  ? 

With  older  children  the  colours  are  more  varied.  I  have 
not  found  indications  of  red  in  many,  but  it  has  been  no  im- 
common  thing  to  meet  with  a  variety  of  pink  so  near  to  red, 
that  it  has  seemed  pure  accident  that  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter  has  appeared.  Orange  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
often  indicated  in  the  voice  of  a  child,  but  when  it  is,  the  results 
are  striking.  Yellow  is  very  uncommon,  and,  when  found,  is 
usually  of  a  primrose  shade.  Bright  blue  I  have  often  met 
with,  but  seldom  the  deeper  shades  that  have  so  frequently 
attracted  me  in  adults.  What  was  to  my  mind  the  most  perfect 
blue  for  a  child,  was  revealed  to  me  by  a  young  pianoforte  pupil 
of  my  own,  and  this  I  attributed  mainly  to  her  marvellous 
spiritual  and  intellectual  development. 

Green  is  a  colour  I  seldom  see  in  a  child.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  particular  colour  appears  to  require  much  time  to 
bring  it  forth.  With  the  child,  as  with  the  adult,  violet  is  a 
colour  I  love  to  meet,  for  it  is  always  exceptionally  pleasing. 
Children  who  show  violet,  however,  usually  get  more  than  their 
due  share  of  suffering,  for  they  are  highly  sensitive,  too  much 
so  for  this  world.  These  children  often  require  special  care, 
for  while  in  most  respects  they  show  a  super-normal  develop- 
ment, physically  they  seldom  keep  pace  with  this,  which 
probably  accounts  for  their  extreme  sensitiveness.  Speaking 
generally,  I  do  not  use  colour  as  a  guide  to  the  physical  health  of 
those  with  whom  I  may  be  brought  in  contact,  but  violet,  as 
revealed  in  the  child,  usually  provides  a  reliable  key. 
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In  conclusion,  may  I  try  to  anticipate  a  question  that  may 
he  asked  by  most  of  my  readers,  whether  blind  or  seeing  ? 
Many  will  ask  how  a  colour-sense  by  medium  of  sound  can  be 
cultivated.  This  colour-sense  cannot  be  put  into  you  ;  you 
must  have  it  yourself,  though  it  may,  of  course,  be  directed, 
provided  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  one  possessing  the 
requisite  skill  and  sympathy.  Generally  speaking,  once  you 
find  that  the  faculty  is  actually  within  you,  your  wisest  course 
will  be  to  guide  and  direct  it  yourself.  This  is  not  easy,  and 
for  the  most  part  you  must  find  your  own  way  of  doing  so. 
There  is  little  I  can  offer  in  the  way  of  advice,  and  that  little, 
while  it  sounds  extremely  simple,  is  really  hard  to  carry  out. 
Do  all  you  can  to  render  yourself  a  sensitive  receiving  set.  Let 
the  highest  spiritual,  mental,  emotional  and  physical  develop- 
ment be  your  tuning  variometers,  and  keep  your  set  well 
tuned.  Use  a  good  crystal  for  detecting,  and  let  that  crystal 
be  purity  of  aim.  For  this  receiving  set  the  use  of  two  high- 
tension  batteries  will  be  best.  These  are  enthusiasm  and 
imagination.  Your  accumulator  must  be  a  storage  battery 
filled  with  all  the  other  noble  qualities  of  which  you  can  think. 
This  accumulator,  unlike  those  others  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  cannot  be  overcharged,  but  if  allowed  to  stand  too 
long  unused,  it  may  evaporate.  Let  your  filament  switch  be 
love,  and  keep  it  burning  all  the  time  at  full  current.  Your 
set  is  of  a  kind  quite  different  from  the  normal.  You  must, 
therefore,  in  some  respects  treat  it  differently.  Probably  you 
will  be  able  to  think  of  many  other  parts  required.  Make  use 
of  these,  too,  and,  as  a  result,  build  for  your  use  an  efficient 
receiving  set. 

If  this  talk  has  in  any  way  helped  the  reader  to  take  an 
interest  in  colour- vision  by  sound,  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CARE   OF  SIGHTLESS 

GIRLS 

Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  wiU  apply  to  the  care  of  boys 
too,  but  it  is  my  own  sex  that  I  have  chiefly  in  mind.  This 
article  is  only  meant  to  ofier  suggestions  for  care  and  training, 
it  does  not  profess  to  say  aU,  or  nearly  all,  of  what  needs  to 
be  said. 

The  training  of  the  sightless  is,  in  reality,  a  life-time  study, 
and,  even  then,  will  probably  leave  one  with  the  feeling  that 
more  still  remains  to  be  acquired. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out,  the  non-seeing  differ  just  as 
much  as  the  seeing,  so  each  case  must  be  obser^-ed  and  treated 
on  its  merits.  The  most  I  can  do  is  to  play  the  part  of  a  finger- 
post for  a  short  time,  directing  the  steps  of  those  interested  in 
the  blind,  and  then  leaving  them  to  pursue  the  road  as  best 
they  may. 

AVe  will  assume  that  the  reader  has  charge  of  a  girl  blind  from 
birth,  as  the  possession  of  sight  for  even  a  few  years  would  alter 
the  psychological  tendencies  and  general  development. 

Sightless  children  show  a  general  tendency  to  be  timid  and 
inactive,  but  with  care  and  training  these  children  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  soon  overcome  the  disadvantages.  Fear 
should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  first,  as  this 
emotion  is  bound  to  retard  the  general  development  of  any, 
seeing  or  non-seeing.  With  the  sightless  fear  naturally  gets 
a  bigger  chance  to  do  its  worst,  simply  because  nature  finds  it 
harder  to  provide  equal  incentives  for  a  child  lacking  the  very 
sense  from  which  these  incentives  mainly  spring.  You  must 
therefore  be  the  one  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  lines 
Nature  herself  would  pursue  with  a  normal  child.  If  you 
yourself  are  timid,  you  must  do  your  best  to  avoid  allowing 
the  child  to  perceive  your  anxiety.  Never  let  your  voice  betray 
too  much  of  what  you  feel,  or  your  charge  will  prove  a  terrible 
strain  on  all  your  powers  later.  Be  calm  in  all  you  do  and  say. 
This  is  of  primary-  importance.  Remember  that  fixst  steps  in 
the  training  of  your  charge  must,  if  anything,  begin  earlier, 
rather  than  later.  Do  not,  for  instance,  leave  till  the  sightless 
child  is  three  or  four  years  old,  what  you  would  expect  the  normal 
child  of  two  to  accomplish. 

Make  the  first  move  yourself  in  most  cases,  do  not  wait  for 
Nature.  In  this  connection,  many  of  the  sense-training  exercises 
given  by  Ivladame  Montessori  should  prove  helpful,  for  she  has 
a  large  number  specially  designed  for  the  education  of  hearing 
and  touch. 

Remember  that  the  seeing  child  learns  to  walk  by  watching 
others,  and  afterwards  acquiring  the  art  through  seh-experiment. 
Do  not  say,  "  The  child  will  pick  up  walking,  and  perform  the 
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act  when  it  wishes."  This  is  an  error.  If  you  adopt  these 
lines,  though  Nature  will  seek  to  assert  herself  eventually,  the 
delay  will  be  considerable,  and  quite  unnecessary.  What  is 
even  worse,  the  child  may  have  acquired  awkward  movements 
owing  to  lack  of  example,  and  hnd  these  difficult  to  correct  after. 

You  should  give  short  lessons  in  walking  as  soon  as  the  child 
has  reached  the  age  when  one  with  normal  sight  would  be 
expected  to  begin.  Kncourage  the  little  one  to  observe  your 
own  movements  by  touch.  If  necessary,  you  should  exaggerate 
these  movements  considerably,  as  the  hand  naturally  perceives 
less  readily  than  the  eye.  Should  you  feel  that  by  the  time  the 
child  has  acquired  a  ready  understanding  of  many  every-day 
phrases,  there  is  yet  a  lack  of  the  freedom  of  movement  usually 
associated  with  others  of  a  like  age,  analyse  your  movements, 
and  explain  them  with  care  and  patience.  Should  your 
analytical  powers  be  weak,  go  to  see  a  slow-motion  film  illus- 
trating this,  if  there  is  one  being  shown  in  your  neighbourhood. 
If  not,  consult  a  physical  culture  expert. 

The  child  may  dislike  the  walking  lessons  at  first,  but  you 
can  help  materially  to  ICvSsen  this  by  adopting  a  playful  manner. 
Walking  need  not  be  a  disagreeable  something  the  poor  child 
has  to  do,  however  unwillingly,  in  the  same  way  as  a  dose  of 
medicine  has  to  be  taken.  The  moment  your  charge  exhibits 
this  feeling,  change  your  manner  of  approach.  If  you  do  not, 
though  the  art  of  walking  will  be  acquired  eventually,  that  is, 
unless  the  case  is  abnormal,  there  will  still  be  a  lack  of  the 
natural  grace  that  comes  from  joy  in  movement  for  its  own  sake. 

Should  the  child  persist  in  a  desire  to  remain  inactive,  make 
sure  that  the  general  health  is  good.  If  it  is,  then  some  other 
cause  must  be  sought.  This  will  generally  be  found  to  be  fear. 
Sometimes  it  is  cured  by  setting  up  a  counter  fear,  as  it  is  often 
the  easiest  method,  and  may  sometimes  be  apparently  successful 
at  first.  The  ignorant,  impatient,  or  lazy,  are  inclined  to  repeat 
it  on  that  account.  This  method  of  training  is  unwise,  because, 
instead  of  killing  fear,  it  only  shifts  the  ground.  Consequently, 
the  acquiring  of  any  fresh  activity  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
something  new  to  be  feared,  instead  of  (as  it  should  be)  a  de- 
lightful adventure  to  be  faced. 

Never  laugh  at  your  charge's  fears,  however  groundless. 
Explain  them  away  patiently  and  quietly  if  you  can,  or  find 
some  other  means  of  inducing  the  little  one  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are.  Once  this  has  been  done,  you  may  both  laugh  in 
concert. 

Education  in  the  ordinary  sense  we  will  not  discuss  here. 
All  I  want  to  emphasise  is  the  fact  that  the  sightless  child's 
home-life  should  follow  that  of  anyone  with  normal  vision  as 
far  as  possible.  Always  do  your  best  to  eliminate  fear  by  a 
counter  desire  in  the  right  direction.  See  that  habits  are  good 
from  the  start  ;  remember  that  you  cannot  appeal  to  your 
charge  later  by  showing  how  awkward  a  thing  looks.  There 
will  naturally  be  a  greater  reluctance  to  break  away  from  an 
old-established  habit  in  the  case  of  a  sightless  child  than  there 
would  be  if  we  could  make  things  clear  by  sense  impression. 
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It  is  often  forgotten  by  the  seeing  that  what  offends  the  eye 
does  not  always  offend  the  hand.  No,  you  will  not  discover 
my  meaning  by  straightway  blindfolding  yourself,  and  experi- 
menting, because,  even  then,  remembered  sight  impressions 
will  come  between  you  and  your  new  touch  impressions.  For 
this  reason  you  should  always  teach  the  child  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  way. 

Help  the  little  one  from  the  first  to  develop  a  good  group 
consciousness.    This  will  remove  egotistical  tendencies. 

Avoid  making  a  child  feel  that  lack  of  sight  means  the 
maximum  of  pleavSure  and  the  minimum  of  duty.  The  blind, 
like  the  seeing,  must  share  both,  the  duties  being  heavy  or  light 
according  to  circumstances.  The  chief  determining  factor 
must  be,  as  is  only  natural,  the  degree  of  health  and  strength 
of  which  the  subject  is  in  possession.  For  instance,  if  you 
take  a  sightless  girl  on  a  picnicking  excursion,  or  shopping 
expedition,  let  her  do  her  share  of  the  carrying,  and  please, 
please  do  not  make  a  point  of  selecting  the  very  lightest  parcel 
you  can  find.  You  mean  it  kindly,  I  know,  but,  though  kind 
in  intention,  you  are  really  being  unkind  in  action,  because  you 
are  allowing  her  to  acquire  a  false  idea  of  the  responsibilities  of 
others.  She  is  not  blameworthy  for  her  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  true  nature  of  these  responsibilities.  She  cannot  learn  this 
unless  you  encourage  her  to  take  her  fair  share  of  the  burden, 
her  fair  share,  remember,  neither  more  nor  less. 

With  careful  training,  she  can  be  taught  to  be  useful  in  the 
house.  She  will  vary  as  her  seeing  sisters  vary,  for  even  with 
those  who  can  see,  some  are  greater  lovers  of  things  domestic 
than  others.  Begin  to  teach  your  sightless  child  light  household 
duties  in  her  youth.  She  will  enjoy  them  if  you  go  about  the 
training  rightly,  for  they  can  be  a  delightful  game.  If  she 
prefers  reading  a  story  to  dusting  the  chairs  (as  her  seeing 
sisters  often  do,  by  the  way)  grant  her  an  extra  half-hour's 
reading  as  reward  if  the  work  is  done  well,  or  let  her  make  up  a 
story  in  which  the  heroine  is  engaged  in  just  such  another 
task. 

She  can  imagine  that,  in  doing  this  little  domestic  duty,  she 
is  merely  dramatising  the  story. 

If  you  or  your  charge  can  exercise  enough  imagination  for 
this,  the  latter  method  is  preferable.  If  not,  take  a  ready- 
made  story,  altering  it  where  necessary,  so  as  to  serve  your 
purpose.  I  say  the  latter  method  is  preferable,  because,  while 
a  reward  at  the  end  may  be  good,  it  sometimes  causes  one  to 
hurry  a  thing  through,  in  order  (as  one  hopes)  to  receive  that 
reward  more  quickly.  We  can  correct  this  by  demanding  the 
task  to  be  gone  over  once  more  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
deficiencies,  but  even  so,  we  are  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  the  reward  itself,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  if,  for  some 
reason,  the  extra  half-hour's  reading  cannot  be  granted,  the 
task  is  in  danger  of  going  to  pieces. 

The  story,  on  the  other  hand,  is  useful,  because  it  stimulates 
interests  while  the  work  is  yet  being  done,  making  task  and 
reward  proceed  simultaneously. 
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Just  what  household  duties  she  shall  do  as  she  grows  older 
must,  of  course,  depend  on  her  health  and  strength,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  calling  she  is  following.  It  is  wise,  however, 
to  give  her  something  definite  to  do,  even  if  it  is  only  a  little. 
This  will  give  her  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  when  conversa- 
tion takes  a  domestic  turn,  as  it  so  often  does,  she  will  not  feel 
"  out  of  it." 

Personally,  while  I  believe  that  a  sightless  girl  should  have 
friends  of  both  sexes,  I  should  not  advocate  marriage  for  her, 
even  if  she  has  received  a  sound  domestic  training.  Inter- 
marriage of  the  sightless  is  tragic,  but  even  where  the  man  can 
■see,  I  say  without  hesitation,  do  not  marry  him.  A  sightless 
girl  can  give  a  man  much,  and  be  an  excellent  companion  in 
many  ways,  but  there  appears  to  me  to  be  an  indefinable  some- 
thing she  cannot  give,  and  that  something  is  what  a  man  wants 
most. 

Maternal  duties  and  supervision,  too,  are  limited.  Some  things 
must  be  done  by  another,  and  so  the  girl  must  inevitably  feel 
that,  though  she  has  borne  children,  and  loves  them  well,  they 
•are  not  wholly  hers,  for  others  have  shared  those  duties  that 
would,  in  the  ordinary  way,  be  sacred  to  her.  She  fears  the 
children's  affections  may  be  divided.  I  speak  mainly  of  those 
who  have  never  seen.   Other  cases  may  work  out  quite  differently. 

A  man,  I  think,  should  marry,  be  he  seeing  or  sightless,  pro- 
vided he  comes  across  the  right  type  of  girl,  one  whose  love  is 
vof  a  kind  that  will  enable  her  to  see  not  only  his  actual  good 
qualities,  but  the  latent  possibilities  that  lie  within  him.  If 
.she  has  the  real  love,  she  will  idealise  him  ;  if  that  love  falls  a 
little  short,  she  will  only  idolise  him.  Some  of  you  will  say 
these  are  the  same,  but  I  would  make  a  distinction. 

The  idoliser  is  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  idolised,  even  when 
most  of  us  can  see  them  with  half  an  eye,  as  the  saying  goes. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  idoliser  is  forced  to  see  what  has 
long  been  plain  to  everyone  else,  and,  when  this  happens,  the 
iresult  is  tragic,  for  then  the  idolised  one  not  only  ceases  to  be 
.so,  but  is  not  even  allowed  to  be  an  ordinary  human  being. 
Idolisers  love  at  first,  or  think  they  do,  and  end  by  hating. 
Idealisers  love  on  to  the  end.  Here  lies  the  immense  and 
overwhelming  difference  between  the  two. 

The  idealiser  is  not  blind,  but  sees  everything  with  the  eyes 
of  heaven-born  sympathy.  That  very  clearness  of  vision  will 
enable  the  idealiser  to  love  the  idealised  one  as  no  one  else  can 
love.  The  idealiser  loves  owing  to  a  knowledge  gained  from 
within  of  what  the  idealised  is,  and  not  merely  from  what  he 
does.  Because  of  that  knowledge,  the  genuine  idealiser  is 
always  deeply  pained  when  the  idealised  one's  actions  fall  below 
what  is  really  highest  and  best.  While  the  idoliser  does  nothing 
but  rhapsodise  virtues,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  one  idolised, 
the  idealiser,  while  ready  to  rapsodise  too  within  reason,  can 
i:enderly  reprove  also,  but  only  when  the  curtain  is  discreetly 
lowered. 

The  sightless  man,  then,  should  seek  an  idealiser  for  a  wife. 
-I  came  very  near  stating  that  he  should  fall  in  love  with  just 
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such  a  woman,  but  in  these  matters  it  is  uselevSS  to  tell  young- 
people  what  the}^  should  or  should  not  do.  If  the  head  fell  in 
love  we  should  know  what  to  do,  but  it  is  the  heart  that  does 
this,  so  all  we  can  do  is  to  advise  that  the  head  be  called  in  to 
exercise  a  steadying  influence  and  prevent  tragedy. 

Lady  Campbell  once  wrote  that  "  A  blind  man's  wife  who  is 
able  to  see  beyond  her  love  for  him  is  the  best  asset  he  could 
have."  Happy  the  man  who  falls  in  love  with  such  a  woman, 
and  can  induce  her  to  fall  in  love  with  him  in  her  turn. 

Yes,  let  the  blind  man  marry  by  all  means,  but  I  still  feel 
that  the  girls  should  stay  single. 

Perhaps  it  is  easier  for  me  to  say  this  owing  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  only  fallen  in  love  with  abstract  ideas.  It  is  indeed  a 
good  thing  they  are  abstract,  for  I  have  enough  of  them  to  break 
the  spirit  of  the  seventh  commandment  many  times  over.  My 
lovers  are  not  men  (though  I  have  many  as  friends),  but  mani- 
festations of  the  highest  in  all  branches  of  knowledge. 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  never  fall  in  love,  you  are  far  too 
sensible,"  wrote  a  sightless  girl  to  me  some  years  ago.  "  That 
is  all  very  well,"  I  replied,  "  but,  Gladys,  is  sense  a  sure  safe- 
guard ?  "  My  friend  thought  it  was,  but  ended  by  herself 
marrying  a  few  years  afterwards.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  think 
that  sense  can  prevent  our  falling  in  love,  but  it  can  decide  for 
us  whether  marriage  or  abstinence  from  it  would  be  best  in  the 
interests  of  ourselves,  the  would-be  lover,  and  the  possible 
children.  My  sense  teUs  me  that  the  very  depth  of  my  love 
ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  prompt  me  to  put  aside  every 
thought  of  marriage. 

As  things  are,  I  do  not  anticipate  having  to  make  such  a 
decision,  because  I  am  far  too  heart  whole,  or,  shall  I  say,  my 
heart  is  too  fully  occupied  with  the  love  universal. 

In  adolescence  I  made  an  imaginary  sketch  of  my  ideal  lover,, 
and  have  kept  him  in  my  heart  ever  since.  Mother  tells  me  that, 
while  he  may  exist,  and  even  thrive  quite  well  in  my  imagination, 
he  assuredly  is  not  bom  yet,  and  never  will  be.  A  friend  agrees 
with  her  that  he  is  not  yet  bom,  but  decides  to  leave  future 
predictions  to  take  care  of  themselves.  "  He  has  not  come  yet, 
Eva,"  she  says,  "  but  if  ever  he  does,  we  will  put  him  under  a 
glass  case,  he  will  be  such  a  rare  specimen."  Well,  if  mother 
and  my  friend  speak  the  truth,  it  looks  as  though  my  power  of" 
idealising  has  been  my  salvation,  since  it  has  kept  me  contented 
with  love  in  the  abstract,  and  so  saved  my  having  to  make  the 
fateful  decision  between  my  emotions  and  my  commonsense. 
All  things  considered  then,  I  had  better  sit  at  ease,  and  thank 
my  lucky  stars. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  the  blind  girl  in  relation  to  her 
parents  and  relatives,  but  social  relationships  are  important  as 
well. 

Do  not  cherish  the  foolish  idea  that  the  entertaining  of  the 
blind  is  a  formidable  task.  It  is  not  formidable  at  aU.  Tastes 
differ,  of  course,  and  so,  if  you  are  a  good  hostess,  you  will  study 
the  individual  requirements  of  sightless  guests,  as  you  would 
study  those  of  the  seeing,  but  you  need  not  wear  yourself  out 
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trying  to  devise  elaborate  schemes  when  very  often  quite 
simple  ones  would  do  as  well,  and  be  just  as  much  appreciated. 
Treat  your  sightless  guest  as  nearly  as  possible  as  you  would 
were  she  able  to  see.  Do  not  make  3^ourself  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  household  miserable  by  asking,  "  What  shall  we  say  to 
her  ?  "  and  then  conducting  imaginary  conversations  by  way 
of  rehearsal.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  be  worn  out  long  before 
the  event,  and  all  your  careful  rehearsal  will  be  just  so  much 
waste  of  precious  breath,  time  and  patience.  By  her  very 
first  words  of  greeting,  your  guest  is  almost  sure  to  demonstrate 
the  uselessness  of  what  you  have  done,  and  you  will  soon 
discover  that  your  plan  of  action  must  be  changed  beyond 
recognition. 

During  a  Northern  tour  one  hostess  held  a  long  conference 
with  her  daughter  (a  sensitive  girl  of  seventeen).  "  Now, 
Bllen,"  she  said  seriously,  "  we  must  both  be  very  careful,  and 
avoid  saying  anything  likely  to  hurt  our  guest's  feelings.  It 
would  be  very  unkind,  for  instance,  to  speak  to  her  of  the 
things  we  see,  for  that  would  only  make  her  unhappy  all  the 
time."  Poor  Bllen  must  have  been  dreading  my  visit.  I  know 
I  should  have  done  so  had  I  received  a  similar  warning. 

It  was  three  or  four  years  later  that  her  mother  told  me  the 
incident.  "  Strangely  enough,"  she  remarked  at  the  close, 
"  although  you  knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place  between 
Bllen  and  myself,  your  first  words  on  arrival  were,  '  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.'  This  was  excellent,  for  you  put  us  at  our  ease 
at  once,  and  we  knew  there  would  be  no  further  need  of  our 
considering  what  to  say  in  order  to  spare  your  feelings." 

Never  eliminate  from  your  conversations  references  to  sight, 
for,  by  doing  so,  what  you  say  will  be  dull  as  dish  water,  and 
just  about  as  colourless.  The  end  of  it  will  be  that  both  you 
and  your  guest  will  find  yourselves  completely  bored.  Speak 
naturally,  and  3^ou  will  both  have  a  good  time. 

If,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  you  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  your  guest's  blindness,  do  so  naturally.  Never  slur  the 
reference  over,  or  go  round  and  round  in  pursuit  of  delicate 
phrases.  You  will  only  embarrass  everyone  present.  Above 
all,  do  not  pity. 

The  sightless  person  of  normal  intelligence,  who  has  received 
skilled  training,  needs  no  pity.  The  practical  love  that  seeks 
to  be  eyes  to  the  non-seeing  is  one  thing,  the  maudlin  senti- 
mentality that  sees  in  lack  of  sight  nothing  but  a  state  of  misery, 
is  dangerous,  because  it  so  often  checks  the  progressive  work 
more  enlightened  people  are  trying  so  hard  to  accomplish. 

It  is  well  not  only  to  talk  to  your  guest,  but  to  show  her 
things  too.  You  can  spend  quite  a  delightful  afternoon  with 
her  over  a  valuable  collection  of  old  china,  for  example.  She 
will  probably  love  it. 

Again,  if  you  must  exhibit  your  daughter's  wedding  dress,  do 
not  show  it  to  all  the  seeing  people  present,  leaving  the  sightless 
one  to  listen  to  your  vague  murmurs  ;  let  her  examine  and 
admire  it  in  her  turn.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  difference 
in  her  expression. 
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Quite  a  book  could  be  written  on  the  art  of  entertaining  the 
sightless,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  art  of  treating  them 
naturally,  but  what  has  been  said  here  should  be  enough  to 
guide  the  reader  to  find  out  more  for  himself  and  herself. 

In  literature,  if  you  have  a  desire  to  create  a  sightless 
character,  let  that  character  be  a  normal  human  being  in  other 
respects.  Do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  find  unusual  beings 
that  behave  as  no  sightless  person  of  these  modem  days  would 
ever  dream  of  behaving.  In  a  word,  let  all  your  relationships 
with  the  sightless  be  natural,  then  you  and  they  will  be  "  good 
companions." 
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A  SBA-DRKAM 

Ralph  and  Dorothy  were  two  of  the  dearest  children  in  the 
world,  but  no  one  feels  very  happy  in  private  apartments  at 
the  seaside  on  a  wet  afternoon.  Kven  the  average  grown-up 
grumbles  a  little,  and  pulls  a  long  face.  But  the  children  would 
not  tell  mother  they  were  miserable,  for  she  had  a  bad  headache, 
and  needed  to  lie  down  instead  of  entertaining  them. 

"  Let's  feed  our  goldfish,"  suggested  Dorothy,  "  I'm  sure  they 
must  be  hungry." 

Now  this  was  not  quite  true,  for  the  fish  had  not  long  been 
fed,  but  Ralph  said  nothing,  for  he  knew  Dorothy  was  seeking 
some  occupation. 

"  Do  look,"  exclaimed  Dorothy  a  minute  later,  "  there's  a 
sweet  little  mermaid  playing  with  our  goldfish." 

"  Rubbish,"  laughed  Ralph,  "  what  next  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  a  silvery  voice,  I  am  not  exactly  a  mermaid, 
though  your  guess  was  good  for  a  land-child,  but  I  am  really  a 
water-fairy,  sometimes  called  an  Undine.  I  came  to  help  two 
dear  little  children  to  have  a  happy  afternoon  in  spite  of  the 
rain." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  children  politely,  "  we  have  read  our 
books,  and  are  tired  of  always  playing  with  the  same  toys.  Will 
you  have  a  game  with  us,  please  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  better  plan  than  that,"  smiled  Undine,  "  the 
mermaids  are  about  to  listen  to  a  Children's  Plour  broadcast 
from  a  sea-cave,  what  do  you  say  to  joining  them  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  lovely  if  we  had  a  wireless  set,"  said  Ralph, 
"  but  we  haven't." 

"  You  foolish  little  unbeliever,"  Undine  answered.  "  Being 
a  fairy,  I  could  make  a  magic  set  out  of  anything  I  chose,  and 
the  sea-shells  on  the  table  would  make  excellent  headphones. 
But  it  would  be  much  nicer  to  go  to  the  studio  itself,  so  let  us 
get  into  that  dear  little  toy  boat  I  see  just  in  front  of  me,  and 
go  at  once." 

The  children  needed  no  more  persuasion,  for  they  loved  the 
water,  and  before  you  could  have  counted  three  they  were  in 
the  boat,  seated  one  on  either  side  of  Undine.  The  journey  was. 
delightful.  How  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  with  a  beautiful 
boat,  a  beautiful  sea- view,  and  a  still  more  beautiful  fairy  to 
act  as  guide  and  sing  all  the  way  ? 

The  sea-cave  was  reached  in  no  time,  and  it  looked  a  perfect 
picture — just  the  right  place  for  broadcasting,  the  little  ones 
thought.  It  was  different  from  the  studios  Ralph  and  Dorothy 
had  seen  on  land,  but  it  was  charming.  The  room  was  draped 
with  sea-moss,  and  the  furniture  was  similarly  upholstered,  while 
the  walls  were  hung  with  pictures  of  the  most  beautiful  colours, 
for  which  lustre  paint  had  been  used.  The  chairs  were  made  of 
coral,  and  the  table  of  mother-of-pearl. 

"  Silence,  please,"  cried  Uncle  Neptune.  "  The  red  light  is 
on,  and  we  are  about  to  start  the  Children's  Hour." 

Ralph's  and  Dorothy's  eyes  said  volumes,  but  their  tongues, 
were  still. 
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The  first  item  on  the  programme  was  a  happy  chorus  by  a 
wonderful  choir  of  sea-birds,  with  Uncle  Neptune  as  conductor. 
Then  came  Auntie  Jell3'fish,  who  gave  a  chat  on  the  making  of 
sea  cakes  and  sea  sweets.  She  had  a  queer  little  voice,  and  if 
the  children  had  not  been  able  to  hear  as  the  fairies  hear,  they 
certainly  would  not  have  understood  her  one  little  bit.  But 
she  had  a  charming  way  once  you  got  used  to  her  style.  The 
next  item  was  a  song  by  Uncle  Neptune,  who  had  a  fine  bass 
voice,  and  knew  how  to  use  it.  He  sang  a  song  that  made 
everybody  laugh  as  they  had  never  laughed  before.  Next  came 
a  talk  by  Aimt  Anemone,  who  was  very  beautiful,  and  had  a 
beautiful  way  of  putting  things.  She  gave  the  chUd-mermaids 
a  nature  talk,  telling  them  quite  simply  about  the  life  of  the 
sea  grasses,  flowers,  and  animals.  This  was  followed  by  a  very 
special  item,  some  short  stories  by  old  Mother  Carey,  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  her  tiny  chickens,  the  wee  stormy  petrel. 
Mother  Carey  told  all  about  life  in  the  other  end  of  Nowhere, 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  chicks  patted  the  water,  and  the  rhythm 
formed  a  kind  of  under-song,  or  accompaniment  to  the  stories. 

When  the  tales  were  ended  Mother  Carey  fed  the  chicks, 
partly  because  they  were  really  hungry,  and  partly  in  order 
that  listeners  might  hear  them  in  full  song,  for  they  sing  more 
loudly  when  feeding,  you  know. 

"  And  now,  my  dears,"  said  Mother  Carey  at  last,  "  before 
we  go  will  you  tell  the  little  mermaids  why  you  are  often  called 
stormy-petrel  ?  " 

"  We  are  supposed  to  give  warning  of  storms,"  cried  the  chicks 
in  chorus,  "  and  we  get  the  second  part  of  our  name  because 
mortals  think  that  we  are  like  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  waves." 

After  this  came  Uncle  Ray  and  Uncle  Star-fish,  who  gave  an 
interesting,  and  rather  amusing  debate  about  the  stars.  When 
they  had  finished,  Auntie  Undine,  the  fairy  who  had  brought 
Ralph  and  Dorothy  to  the  cave,  sang  a  song  about  Waterland. 
The  song  was  followed  by  a  talk  on  the  geography  of  the  sea, 
and  a  new  method  of  making  maps,  given  by  Uncle  Plaice.  This 
everyone  enjoyed. 

Then  came  the  most  amusing  item  of  all,  a  sketch  given  by 
Cousin  Nautilus  (called  b}^  Uncle  Neptune  Cousin  Naughty  Lass) . 
In  the  sketch  this  quaint  little  creature  told  all  her  troubles  over 
the  queer  shell  houses  in  which  she  lived,  for  they  almost 
crumbled  if  you  looked  at  them.  It  was  such  a  worry,  she  said, 
to  have  to  remove  every  time  you  outgrew  your  home.  But 
all  her  little  grumbles  were  made  in  a  laughing  way. 

Next  came  birthdays  and  letters.  The  letters  were  written 
on  pebbles  with  a  seagull's  feather  for  a  pen,  and  iodine  for  ink. 
Birthday  surprises,  instead  of  having  to  be  sought,  were  brought 
to  each  little  mermaid  by  a  sea-bird. 

The  last  item  was  a  chorus  by  a  choir  of  seals,  and  then  came 
Good-night. 

There  was  only  just  time  for  Ralph  and  Dorothy  to  get  home 
before  mother  missed  them,  but  they  arrived  safely,  and  mother 
forgot  her  headache  during  tea  when  the  children  told  her 
all  about  Undine  and  their  wonderful  sea-dream. 
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A  WORDY  ADVBNTURB 

Mr.  Crispin,  headmaster  of  St.  Flavian's,  did  not  look  at  all 
stern,  and  his  deep  voice  sounded  ver}^  quiet.  All  the  same, 
when,  after  reproving  Betty  for  her  bad  writing  and  equally 
bad  way  of  speaking,  he  said,  "  You  will  remain  behind  after 
school  for  half-an-hour's  detention,"  the  child  knew  he  meant 
every  word,  and  nothing  would  alter  his  decision. 

"  Never  mind,"  whispered  her  friend  Pauline.  "  It's  hard 
luck,  I  know,  to  stay  in  when  tennis  is  in  full  swing,  but  the 
head  won't  make  detention  too  bad.  I  know,  because  I  had  it 
myself  once,  and  Mr.  Crispin  made  it  quite  interesting." 

"  Silence  if  you  please,"  came  the  command  in  the  same  quiet 
voice.  "  Otherwise  you,  Pauline,  will  have  to  be  separated  from 
your  friend  for  the  rest  of  the  lesson,  and  run  the  risk  of  detention 
afterwards." 

The  remainder  of  the  lesson  proceeded  smoothly,  but  Betty 
was  far  from  comforted.  To  have  to  sit  in  a  hot  schoolroom 
for  ordinary  lessons  was  bad  enough  on  such  a  day  as  this,  but 
to  stay  in  afterwards  was  almost  too  much. 

Poor  Betty  wished  the  fairies  would  make  her  two  or  three 
years  younger  so  that  she  might  have  a  good  cry  without  drawing 
on  herself  the  contempt  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 

It  wasn't  fair,  she  told  herself.  Mr.  Crispin  was  thoroughly 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  girl  to  bother  about  lessons  after  school 
hours,  just  because  she  had  been  a  bit  careless  over  her  writing. 
She  naturally  wanted  to  get  out  and  enjoy  the  summer  air  and 
warm  sunshine.  Pie  ought  to  be  thankful  girls  knew  their 
lessons  at  all  in  such  cases. 

Pauline  understood  how  her  friend  was  feeling,  and  more 
than  once  found  a  way  of  giving  her  hand  a  sympathetic  squeeze. 

The  long  afternoon  wore  away  at  last,  and  as  soon  as  school 
was  over  all  the  children,  with  the  exception  of  Betty,  put  on 
their  hats  and  ran  out  as  fast  as  they  could,  chatting,  laughing, 
and  singing,  as  all  care-free  little  ones  know  so  well  how  to  do. 

When  the  rest  had  gone,  Mr.  Crispin  returned  to  his  desk, 
indicating  that  he  wished  Betty  to  follow  him.  The  child  did 
so,  but  very  slowly  and  unwillingly.  If  mother  could  have 
seen  her  she  certainly  would  not  have  known  her  for  the  usual 
smiling  little  Betty  whom  she  had  often  christened  Sunbeam, 
for  her  face  was  much  crosser  than  two  sticks. 

"  I  think,"  remarked  the  headmaster,  "  that  I  see  before  me 
a  child  who,  in  her  little  heart  of  hearts,  is  nursing  a  host  of 
unkind  feelings  towards  her  tiresome  old  teacher." 

Betty  blushed,  and  sought  to  avoid  his  gaze,  but  he  gave  her 
a  reassuring,  yet  searching  look. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  my 
child.    I,  too,  have  been  young,  and  felt  much  the  same  as  you 
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do  no^.  But  when  you  have  been  at  St.  Flavian's  a  little 
longer,  I  trust  you  vrill  learn  that  here  at  any  rate  detention 
is  meant  to  help  rather  than  to  punish.  And  now  for  your 
little  task.  Look  well  at  the  picture  I  have  drawn  for  you  on 
the  blackboard,  and  try  to  think  of  nothing  else.  Then,  after 
looking  for  a  few  minutes,  try  to  write  down  what  you  think 
and  feel.  Write  it  neatly,  if  you  please.  As  you  look  at  the 
picture  you  may  ask  the  good  fairy  who  is  one  of  the  figures  in 
it,  to  find  you  a  story  to  write  for  me." 

Betty  looked  as  hard  as  she  could  at  the  picture,  and  begged 
for  help  from  the  fairy. 

As  she  did  so,  the  funniest  thing  imaginable  happened.  The 
schoolroom  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was  a  room  in  Fairy- 
land. Many  more  people  were  there  besides  herself,  but  they 
looked  difierent  somehow, 

"  Those  are  all  the  words  that  have  ever  been  written  or 
spoken,'''  explained  the  fairy.  "  They  become  real  in  Fairy- 
land, you  know.  Watch  them  carefully,  you  are  here  to  fin.d 
out  all  about  them." 

"  I  don't  like  those  conceited  ones  over  there,"  exclaimed 
Betty,  "  they  look  as  though  they  thought  themselves  very 
important,  and  they  keep  on  shouting  out  names  that  have  no 
meaning  by  themselves." 

"  Do  you  not  understand,"  cried  the  fairy,  "  they  are  not  a 
bit  conceited,  they  are  the  nouns  of  every  language,  and  they 
shout  for  joy  because  they  have  just  foimd  out  that  they 
represent  the  names  of  all  the  things  that  exist  now,  as  well  as 
those  that  only  existed  in  the  past.  Even  the  abstract  nouns 
are  present,  you  see.    Xow  look  at  the  rest." 

Betty  looked,  and  saw  that  quite  near  to  the  nouns  were  Httle 
people  who  were  describing  their  quality,  number,  and  every- 
thing else  about  them  that  was  capable  of  being  described. 
These  were  the  adjectives.  Other  little  people,  called  pronouns, 
came  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  nouns,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  talking  to  the  fairies.  The  verbs  were  very  busy 
people,  for  they  knew  that,  because  they  were  such  important 
words  in  sentences,  they  have  been  given  a  name  that  actually 
meant  a  ucrd.  The  active  verbs  were  always  doing  something, 
while  the  passive  ones  let  things  be  done  to  them,  though  they 
must  sometimes  have  longed  to  join  the  others  and  do 
something,  too. 

Then  there  were  other  little  people  called  adverbs,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  tell  the  verbs  and  certain  other  parts  of  speech,  how, 
when,  where,  in  what  degree,  and  why,  they  should  do,  sufier, 
or  otherwise  obey  the  laws  of  grammar.  In  front  of  certain 
nouns  there  sometimes  sat  little  beings  called  prepositions  ;  they 
actually  governed  the  nouns,  although,  in.  Betty's  opinion, 
they  didn't  look  as  though  they  could  govern  anyone  or 
anything. 

The  conjunctions  had  plenty  to  do,  for  their  work  was  to 
join  words  and  sentences  together,  or  marry  them,  as  the  fairies 
said.  The  interjections  were  more  like  children.  They  just 
threw  themselves  among  the  others  and  behaved  pretty  much 
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as  tliey  liked.  But  they  were  certainly  self-reliant  enough,  for 
they  stood  quite  alone. 

Betty  noticed  that  the  words  were  divided  into  families,  called 
languages.  The  words  behaved  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
people  who  spoke  these  languages.  Man}^  of  these  words,  the 
English  ones  especially,  were  very  friendly  with  those  of  other 
languages.  But  the  most  friendly  of  all  belonged  to  a  group 
Betty  could  not  recognise. 

"  They  are  called  the  Esperanto  words,"  said  the  fairy. 
"  Once  upon  a  time.  Fairy  Hope  found  the  words  of  different 
langauges  having  a  quarrel,  for  each  group  thought  its  own 
language  the  bCvSt.  Now  Hope  knew  this  was  wrong,  so  she 
said  to  them,  '  I  will  choose  words  from  most  groups,  whisper 
them  to  one  of  the  earthly  word-makers,  and  he  shall  form 
another  language  out  of  them.'  She  did  so,  and  the  language 
was  called  Esperanto,  which  means  hoping.  But  look  at  these 
words  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room." 

Betty  did  so,  and  found  that  they  were  not  a  bit  like  the 
others.  The  nouns  stammered  their  names,  the  pronouns  were 
too  weak  to  replace  the  nouns,  the  adjectives  could  describe 
nothing,  the  verbs  were  quite  helpless,  and  the  adverbs  could 
not  assist  them  ;  the  prepositions,  instead  of  governing  the 
nouns,  were  shy,  and  crept  behind  them.  The  conjunctions 
could  not  have  joined  words  or  sentences  together,  even  if  they 
had  wished.    As  for  the  interjections,  they  were  nearly  dead. 

"  These,"  explained  the  fairy,  "  are  the  words  you  have 
vvritten  and  spoken  so  badly.  They  cannot  do  their  work,  and 
their  voices  are  harsh.  But  you  must  go  back  to  school  now, 
and  write  the  story  for  3'our  teacher  "... 

"  Bravo,"  cried  Mr.  Crispin,  when  he  saw  the  story  Betty  had 
written.  "  You  got  the  tale  from  dreamland,  if  your  eyes  tell 
the  truth.  Now  run  away  and  ask  Matron  for  a  hot  cup  of 
tea.    I  know  you  must  need  it  "  .  .  . 

"  You  were  right,  Pauline,"  exclaimed  Betty  next  day, 
"  detention  was  not  at  all  bad.    I  had  such  a  lovely  adventure." 

Then  she  told  the  whole  story,  and  Pauline  smiled  and 
understood. 
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